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ES AND. NG. HEON 4830 CHOCOLAT MENIER 


My SIME (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 
we ENT SQp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


20, BERNER STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 6,000,C00 lbs. 
BERNER CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION) Pus (PHE Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise th Aliment for Breakfast known sinee 1825; defies all 
other ad ‘devs entire I immunity frou pain or operation of an: any vind: tyra dt unequaled wy honest competition; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
any vious A ip naperss elastici ceth's mastic and ong ity to i +444 pure. Sold in } Ib, packets. Also, especially manufac- 

e nae of our leading statesmen, en, and public speakers tyirenand fasten: tured for eating as ordinary s weetmeats or at dessert. 


Nett the ulntost support is eferded te the female , 
Eat of suction | st ees | " urabie, and * ae | than 1) acca} Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henristta Street, 


Frome wets, from fi ive to the qiicacy, utility, Covent Garden, London. 


St 
Oufond Beres cone oi a ony Ralls -) ou serve, to al 
mistakes, the olnest na a Sra op and pes Soaring any of the same name. en Rerar., sy aut RespectanLe Hovses. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH, 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY si PRONOUNCED 
BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 


SS THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


Sold bv all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


























4 s 
ge of: \. FOR CHILDREN’S FOOD 
% & 2% UNRIVALLED. 


) ‘ art Laensthpente 
<3. rH” o* FOR TABLE DELICACIES 
Pr OF ct DELICIOUS. 


fe Coon ‘Ee PAISLEY, & 66, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, EC. 


“ SINGER” NEW sr pment 


LOM C MKS 7 21 eT eee 


FAMILY SEWING “MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest im , and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincen’s Cetevaatep “ Larrer A” Foamy Sewine Macnine. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE Is besutiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VERY RAPID, 
and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished with a PATENT 
TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, cans, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, paraso!s, 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improrements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Ofices—Liverroor, 30, Bold St.; Mancuester, 103, Market St.; Newoastir, 6, Nerthomberland St. ; ene 13, Sheep St.5 
~  GLascow, 65, Buchanan St. ; Donperx, 28, Reform St. ; Dusit, 69, Grafton St.; Bewrasr, 7, Donegal St. ; Eprxpurae, 107, Princes St. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 


ae LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, go 
£140,000. ESTABLISHED 18388, £500,000. 
Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 
Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 




















Progress of the Business. Tasued, | Sums Assured. | p.Novns, 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864......| 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January. 1865 ...... | 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January. 1866 ...... }- 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 ...... 895 511,456 15,330 








Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 

Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 

Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 
THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


EDINBURGH, 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE: LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C; DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE Soman. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are :— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
‘IAAULS ATIIAMOVS WAIN ‘09—DOIAIO NITAnT 








Exampies or Annvat Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatu (witu Prorirs). 
Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | Age 46, Age 50. 
£118 0 | £2 16/| £2 610 | £214 9 | £8 5 9/| £17 


* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) fora oe premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual 
Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &eu, on application. - 


Above 17,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 53 Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 





























Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a —_— 
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(REGISTERED, 

This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a healthy appearance 
to the Skin, while at the same time it acts as a preventive of infectious 
diseases.—See Medical Testimony, Lancet, §c. §c. 

To be had in Tablets, 9 3 of all Chemists, and 
6d. and 1s. each, ¢ % Wholesale of 


Marafacturing Chemists, | 

















GROVER & BAKER’ S 


PRIZE MEDAL ELASTIC OR DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are now acknowledged to be INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


For strength and a of stiteh, simplicity, durability, ease of management, and wide range of work, from 
, he very finest to the heaviest. ‘The only Machines which both 


SEW PERFECTLY AND EMBROIDER PERFECTLY. 


GROVER & BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., AND 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Every Machine Guaranteed. Instructions Gratis. Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work Gratis and Post Free. 


























' The Editor of Tas Suxoay Macaztne, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberiess letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 


Cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. Jor orwarde: 1 by volunteer writers. 
*.* AUC ions resp y the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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A @LEAR OOMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxm, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &c,, and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





—_ 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





JNVORTON *S CAMOMILE PIELS are confidently recommended as a simple but 


certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases ta which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice ealled the 
* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills”’ act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, ané thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony ta the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 


been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 


2s. 9d., and 118. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. — 
CAUTION, 





Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


AND SON 
=e 















eall 
attention their 
celebrated Easy 
Cuairs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior §FoRNITURE 
(the largest in the 
kingdom), may be 
geen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber. 


35, Charles St., W. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CatTaLocyes Post 
Free. 
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Just ready, Sad 
A MEMOIR of Lord HADDO, in his latter years fifth 
Earl of Aberdeen. Edited by the Rev. E, B. Extiorr, M.A., In- 


cumbent of St. Mark's, Brighton. Jn post 8vo., with Two Bngrayings, 
7s. 6d., cloth. i 


SEELEY, Jackson, and HALumay, 54, Fleet Street. 





FALLING STARS, being an Account of the Meteoric 
Shower of November 13-14, 1866. By the Rev. J. Cramprom, author 
of “ The Lunar World,” e 
London; WitLti4u Macwrosm, 94, Patergoster Row. 







BY ROYAL 7es¢ COMMAND. 
METATLIC 70 
PEN THE 

MAKER QUEEN, 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
OSEPH GILLOTT reapeetfully directa the attention of 
the Commercial Public, and of all wha use Steel Pens, to the 
incomparable excellence of his produetions, which, for Quality of 
— l, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal 
erence. 


Every Packet * tal 
tears the A . 
Fac-simile of his 
Signature bad 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World. Whole- 
sale, at the Works, Granam Steeet, Birmingham; and at the branch 
Establishments, 91, Josw Srager, New York; and 37, Gracgcnurce 


Sraegt, London, B.C. 


Just published, cloth elegant 8yo., price 3s. 


CHRIST AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
By REY, ADOLPH SAPHIO, B.A., 
uthor of “ Conversion,” &. 
# Rich in spiritual lore.”— Morning Star. 
Full of the most precious evangelical and spiritual truth.”—Baptist 








See Nos. 29, és and 37 in 
WuLpeTRaTED Logts for 
deseripti 


on and prices of 


4 LADIES’ 
a TRAVELLING 
TRUNES. 


No. 1, Class 38, Parts Ex- 
HIBITION, 1867. 
BUSSEY SMITH & CO. 








Free for 19 Stamps, 
PWN STANLEY’S SONG, “LEAVE ME NOT, 


A Song for every 


DOUGLAS,” with accompaniment for Piano. 
Home.—Siupson, 266, Regent Street, London. 





pains pad} 


Morgan & Cuasz, 38, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Sales since Jan. 1., over 25,000 copies, 


MURBY'S 
EXCELSIOR READING BOOKS. 


Firat Exeglsior Reader, 64 pp., 4@.; Second Excelsior Reader, 96 pp., 
6d.; Third ‘Excelsior Reader, 160 pp., 8d.; Fourth Pxcelsior Reader, 
160 pp., 10d.; Fifth Excelsior Reader, 192 pp., 1s.; Sixth Excelsior 
Reader, 256 pp., 1s. 

*,* The whole warranted to endure three times as long as any other 
series extant. 

MURBY'S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. C. 
Pgarcg and Dr. Hagvuz, LL.B., price Is. and 1s. éd. 


THOMAS MURBY, 
32, BOUVERIE STKEET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 





WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., V-P.R.S. 
Deprity-Chairmen. { Sr CHARLES LOOoK, Bart., F.B.8. 
LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. Rey. THOMAS DALE, M.A. Rev. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, M.A. 
PATRICK BLACK, M.D. CHARLES M, DEANE, Esq. GERARD W. LYDEKKER, Esq. 
Hon. WILLIAM BRODRICK. ® ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.R.S. JAMES PAGET. +» F.R.S. 
Rev. ALPRED BUTLER CLOUGH, M.A. JAMES HUNT HOLLEY, Esq. GEORGE H. PINC , Esq. 
JOHN CORBET, Esq. Professor HUMPHRY, M.D., F.R.8. : 
ACTUARY & SECRETARY. ASSISTANT ACTUARY. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. | BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, for the declaration of the Eicuts Boyus, showed, 
1. As to the progress of the Society, 
That during the quinquenpial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1866, 


ces for a total sum of £1,518,181, and yielding $50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former 
exceeded by £31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous period ; that 
The Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,227 per annum; and that / 


The Asgurancy Fund, after payment of £85,303 on aceount of Bonus at the last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,589. 
2. As to the financial position of the Society. 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were £1,619,539 14 8 


And the Liabilities on the same date .......0+.- 1,343,708 19 2 


Leaving a qurplus Of .....000000scsers0es£275,830 15 6 


And at, oft Shp aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund, 
The Available Profit was £225,830 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was recommended for division, 


8. As to the Results of the Division. 
That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixths, or £187,400—which fell to the Assured, would yield a 
addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 46 per eent., or varying, with the different ages, from $2 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums since the last division ; and that the 
Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the like premiums. 
e a al = at length the nature of the Investments and the nature of the Calculations, the results of which, as aboye shown, are 
y favourable, 


Division of Profits will take place in J , 1872, and P who effect ici wild be 
outed a faet Division i yt pet there of Profits over later dawen fof Novy Folicien beterp the end of Sune wows 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed agcount of the proceedings of the Bonus mee can be abtsined 
from any of the Society’s Agents ; or of ’ P gs ting, ] 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary ann Szorerary, 13, St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 


JACKSON'S BENZINE RECT; | STAXQARD,BUPLE READERS, tor Sunday Sohoals and 
Rewoves GREASE, PAINT, OH, TALLOW, 4c., from Wearing as Select Biographical Narratives framed from the 


rds 
rit. “With full-page Illustrations, Questions, &c. Parts, Hie. 
Apparel, Curtains, and Carpets; cleans Satin Slippers gnd Kid Gloves | and 24d. each ; Divisions (Old and New Testament Separately), cloth, 6d. ; 





to perfection. In bottles at 6d. and 1s. each. Papin ot Ay whole, sicth, ; sUpeeDE, 1s. a Specimens sent 
fee OF A) cation. ondon: JOHN MARSHALL ani Fran cis URIE, 2 
Sold by Chemists, Fancy Stationers, Bazaars, &c. | Whitefrines Street, EC. Aig 









(GODDARD Semen PLATE POWDER 


en a a a 





puis Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 
any article eyer introduced for cleaning Plate. See the xecommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany eaeh genuine 

box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d, each, Wholesale by the leading 

Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester. 7 





ato 


DY. 


PURE PALE BRANDY. 
AILWAY CARRIAGE PAID, 18s, per gallon, 36s. per dozen, 


HENRY BRETT & CO, . 
Qld Furnivals Distillery, Holborn, and 30, Regent Strect, London, 


‘NOGNOT ‘IMHUIS INTNTA OS CNY 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE PAID. 
‘wao@10H ‘AUTTITILSIA S‘IVAINGO 


PURE PALE BRAN 
18s, per Gallon, 36s. per dozen. 
“OO 9 LLOUG AUNATH 
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7 “PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. OF. QUALITY? 






R AWARDED AT THE 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 19518186) % 


AND. ALSO. THE 
“ONLY BRITISH MEDAL ° 
bu, AT THE 62: 

SUN EXHIBITION '® 














SOLD BY ALL GROCERS ‘AND DRUGGISTS. 


Litman Landon, | 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
rartorrte: PAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES "7" ™"™= 














Simple to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no 
Quist to Working. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. SR RSE, 


Price from £6 6s. ©WHIGHT and MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. Price from £6 6s. 


Carpets J. MAPLE « co, 


. . 
C arpe ts OMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in $ days. my | time, trouble, 





and expense; a great advantage toCountry Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Carp ets 145,146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time; and execute in a superior manner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. Makes Four 
different Stitches, — the Lock Stitch; has Patent Reversible Feed Motion ; fastens off its seam 
without stopping. No other Machine has these late Improvements, for which a Gold Medal was awarded 
by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in competition 
with every well-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 

ADDRESS 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 19 & 21, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
Aarwrs: ras: A CAMERON, 83, UNION 8T., GLASGOW: & F. BAPTY, 30, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XXIV. 


THE RIDER, AND THE RIDE HOME AS IT SHOULD NOT 
HAVE BEEN. 


YoLANDE reverently covered the dead man’s face 
with her handkerchief. In life the poor rough- 
living coachman would not have excited. the slightest 
interest in Milly and Mr. George; but Yolande was 
struck with the fact that now he was armed 
with qualities which made him an object of con- 
siderable speculation to the one, and of lively ap- 
prehension to the other. In the meantime the plight 
of the party was getting more grievous. The moon 
was setting, and there would yet be a long interval 
before the October dawn. . Mr. George, closely wedged 
in, was stiffening in his bruises. . Milly’s shivers were 
running through her convulsively and with aguish 
chattering of the teeth. , But there was no word yet of 
Mr. George’s Harry heading an exploring expedition 
from the ‘‘ Barley Mow” or the ‘‘ Waggon Rest,” or 
of any labourers trudging homeward and lending 
them a lift or conveying speedy intelligence of their 
distress to a quarter whence help could come, before 
they were all. dead through exposure and want. 
Yolande would have wandered alone in search of aid, 
and Mr. George could have trusted her, but Milly 
threatened to go into fits if Yolande left her for a 
moment ‘“ with that— you know what I mean, 
though you have no sensibility, Mamzelle, not a 
particle— lying so near me. Oh! I declare it is 
moving, Mamzelle !” 

“Would that it were,” answered Yolande, sadly, 
“ though it may be a selfish wish, for this place isanother 
than paradise. -Yet what can be said to the wife who 
may be listening for his step and voice ere this hour 
to-morrow? How, Milly! what harm can the clay do 
when there was not even the black thrush in the poor 
still throat before the breath quitted it?” 

“Oh! don’t speak of it, you strange stony creature, 
or else you'll frighten me next yourself. But I don’t 
give you leave to stir from the spot—that’s poz—unless 
you take me with you, and as I can’t move, or even 
stand, you must carry me on your back.”’ 

Then Yolande, listening intently to a faint noise in 
the distance, was’ certain that,a flight of birds like 
lapwings had suddenly risen several fields off, and 
had uttered one or two cries as an announcement that 
they had been disturbed by an unexpected intrusion 
on their privacy and repose. Monsieur Landre had 
taught her to interpret the sounds she heard thus far, 
and to know that it was not the neighbourhood of 
Mr. George and his companions which had ‘roused 
and offended the birds’ sense of propriety. Something 
must be stirring nearer them. Listening intently, 
Yolande believed that she detected the flap of 
bridle reins, the ring of stirrups, and the heavy 
motion of a well-trained horse feeling its way over 
broken ground. 

Til.—41. 





Disregarding Milly’s frantic opposition, Yolande 
set off at once towards the point whence the -sounds 
came. Mr. George on seeing her movement indulged 
in some characteristic commentary loud enough to be 
heard by the running Yolande. ‘‘’Fore George, 
you are a complete Amazon, little Dupuy. You werea 
French puritan and mystic ten minutes agone, now 
you are preparing to clear a hedge like the Fair Hunt- 
ress, instead of la Belle Jardiniéree How many 
characters have you, if it is fair to ask? As many as 
the Montespan, or the Maintenon, Scarron’s widow ?” 
But Yolande, heeding not, scrambled up the bank to 
the left of them, tore her way through a hedge, toiled 
across the corner of a pasture field, and crying out at 
the pitch of her voice, ‘‘ Hold! hold! to the right! 
help! help!” made an opening through another 
hedge, and all but fell exhausted, in the utmost 
disorder, at the feet of a man guiding a horse towards 
her. 

‘‘What has happened, Mademoiselle Dupuy?” 
demanded young Caleb Gage, catching hold of: her, 
too agitated himself to mind his words. ‘‘ You need 
not go any farther. Now what an adventure for ‘a 
girl who has just come out of a bad sickness! What 
can have befallen your friends that they suffer you to 
run like this over the fields, and at night too?” 

Without being aware of it, Caleb Gage spoke like a 
man aggrieved, and it did not require his impatient, 
indignant manner to cause Yolande’s tongue to cleave 
to the roof of her mouth. The shock of the unknown 
helper turning out ‘to be the. young Squire of the 
Mall, and the ‘concern as to what-he would: think 
of. her, and ‘how he would: look on her’ trouble, 
were quite sufficient to reduce Yolande to the lowest 
ebb. of distress and humiliation, without the amaze- 
ment and vexation in his yoice. : Again the conscious- 
ness that he or any man could thus move -her without 
holding, or seeking to hold, any claim upon her, filled 
her with shame and dismay. © 

‘‘That it should- be he! He will think me bold, 
lost to all modesty. and dignity! What will‘he not 
think me? .And if he thinks the worst—shall not 
I, who am a sheep at the best, be punished for caring 
what he thinks?” All this passed through Yolande’s 
mind in’her pain and mortification, before she gasped, 
‘‘There has been an accident, Monsieur,—a carriage 
overturned en route, and a man killed.” 

The brief communication served for the moment. 
It was of a grave enough character to warrant the 
manner of Yolande’s appearance. The uncertainty 
who the man was that had been killed, combined with 
a horror that the victim might be Monsieur Dupuy 
himself, made Caleb feel an additional delicacy in 
questioning Yolande. So he turned with her, and 
rather than cross-examine her, he preferred to explain 
how he had been riding home to the Mall a good 
three-quarters of an hour ago, by a road a good 
three-quarters of a mile distant, when he had been 
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startled in the quietness of the scene and the season 
by what he was certain were cries of distress uttered 
in a female voice. In his turn he had attempted 
to trace the sound, and it was with great difficulty 
he had found a footing for his horse and reached 
the spot where she had accosted him; for the 
cries had ceased for some time to guide his ear. 

Lapsing into silence, in which throbbing hearts 
could be the better felt, Caleb Gage and Yolande 
traversed the short distance back to where Monsieur 
and Milly lay. But Yolande found the whole aspect of 
things changed. The valet Harry and the other 
servants had at last turned out from the inn, provided 
with lights and ropes. Under the smoky gleam and 
the flare of lanterns and torch-wood, half a dozen 
busy pairs of hands were raising the broken chariot. 
They were doing all they could to release the Honour- 
able George, and had secured such of the horses as 
were not miles on their way to the castle stables. 

Yolande had yet another pang of regret. Caleb 
Gage’s presence was no longer wanted, and without 
her intervention he might have passed them, and she 
might thus have escaped being seen by him in her 
miserably equivocal position. 

As for Caleb, he stood confounded at the sight of 
George Rolle, in his cynical, dissolute elegance 
forming the central figure in the group. He paid no 
heed to the salutation of Milly Rolle, whose spirits 
were beginning to revive, and who cried out with 
a giddy giggle and a childish insensibility to the 
world’s opinion of her situation— 

‘* Good day to you, Mr. Caleb Gage. Are you going 
to-join us in our little junketting, if the old Squire and 
the preachers of your body will allow you? I vow you 
are the properest, most obedient fellow I know. But 
only for once, by way of frolic, Master Gage. And 
little Dupuy with us too, with regard to whom we all 
know that your father and her granny had intentions. 
Why, it happens quite pat that you two should fore- 
gather to-night. Who knows what the lucky coinci- 
dence may lead to? La! it is too pat when one comes 
to think who it was that flew off in the thick of our 
hobble, and lit upon you and your horse at the nick 
of time. For my part, I consider Mamzelle is hugely 
sly.” 

Caleb Gage, at the risk of being asked why he “‘cut”’ 
a gentleman, and being accused of insulting him, did 
not so much as acknowledge Mr. George’s approved 
raising of his hat to greet the new comer. He did not 
take a step until it was forced upon his notice that, with 
none but servants who had been employing their spare 
time in drinking dog’s-nose at the inn, and who were 
farther flustered by the rating which had been admi- 
nistered to them on their first arrival, he was more 
likely to suffer than to benefit by the clumsy efforts 
made on his behalf. For the workers were only 
jamming his limbs still tighter, and aggravating be- 
yond bearing their master’s dislocated collar-bone and 
sprained wrist. 

Caleb Gage went forward then and exerted his 
skill and strength in the business. He said no word, 
however, until Mr. George on being extricated, 
observed, without a shade of change in his non- 
chalance, ‘‘ I suppose I need not thank you, sir? you 


will have none of my thanks; but, at least, allow me | 








to explain that your lending me your valuable assist- 
ance has saved you, as a clergyman’s cloth saves him, 
from any obligation on my part to resent your 
appearance and what seems your uncalled-for dis- 
approbation.” 

‘“*T deny seeking to save myself from any result of 
this encounter, Mr. Rolle,’ answered Caleb, “ though 
it may be convenient for you to leap to that conclu- 
sion, and equally so in the present case to hold that a 
clergyman’s cloth shelters him from your defence of 
your deeds. I make bold to remind you that neither 
that, nor kinsmanship, has been a shelter from the 
deed itself. I cannot tell how your cousin, Mr, 
Philip Rolle, may act under such monstrous pro- 
vocation. As for myself, although I little guessed the 
spectacle I was doing my poor endeavours to figure in, 
instead of standing aloof, as you clearly expect, and 
seeing a great wrong consummated, I have to say to 
those misguided young ladies who are travelling under 
what you, sir, are well aware is worse than no protec- 
tion, that if they will suffer me to conduct them back to 
their families, nothing on earth will hinder me from 
being at their service. And if you, Mr. George Rolle, 
or your servants, offer resistance to their return, which 
I beg and implore them, by all they have ever held 
dear and sacred, to set about, you will find that 
the small aid I haye been able to render you need by 
no means stand in the way; and that only what I am 
sorry to see are your bodily injuries must interpose 
between us.” 

Times and manners have changed since Huguenot 
families sought shelter in England, and the English 
gave it them, and a royal bounty besides, not without 
adding their quota of persecution to the gift; so that a 
note of explanation may be here called for. Mr. 
George’s speech implied that an act of charity or 
humanity on Caleb Gage’s part had redeemed him 
from the penalty due to his mere presence there, acci- 
dental and passive as it had been till now. Mr. George 
would neither take the initiative in accusation, and 
‘‘ post” the Methodist Squire’s son as a liar and scoun- 
drel on the church-yard gate at Sedge Pond or in the 
market-place at Reedham; nor would he go out to 
waylay and attack him with a horse-whip, because men 
educated like young Gage had a conscientious objec- 
tion to the commonest use of pocket pistols. Caleb 
understood the speech and the sarcasm perfectly, and it 
sufficiently galled the strong, independent young man, 
who was accustomed to consider his strength and com- 
parative impartiality as constituting him a natural 
safeguard and protection, not to his father and his 
father’s friends only, but to all those whose backs 
were at the wall. He had taken a frank, honest satis- 
faction in such a partisanship, single-hearted and 
modest, which was something different, yet in many 
respects the same as the old fantastic generosity of the 
knight who believed in and meant tokeep his vowof chi- 
valry. To be taunted with his own exemption in the evil 
and bitter experience to which he had unexpectedly be- 
come privy, was more than the young man’s spirit 
could stand. Already he had witnessed his standard of 
excellence shamefully torn down, his religious loyalty 
and purity brought into totally unlooked-for contact 
with what he was not able to regard as other than the 
grievous wantonness and wickedness of the world. 
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Caleb did not require the Honourable George’s swagger 
to cause his heart to burn within him in sorrow and 
anger. He had only to look in despair at the 
shrinking, averted, delicate face of Yolande, and 
listen to the folly and coarseness of Milly Rolle’s 
challenge, to drive him almost mad. So he had 
spoken in a towering passion, and succeeded in 
bringing some of the bad blood to George Rolle’s 
cheek. The people clearing the road, and col- 
lecting the remains of the chariot, brought their occu- 
pation to an abrupt stop. Divided between the pugna- 
city produced by liquor, and the morbid appetite of vice, 
they stood shouldering each other, and waiting for an 
intimation from Mr. George to set upon the single man, 
who, in entire command of his youthful prime, vigour, 
and agility, was not yet altogether over-matched. 
Milly Rolle tossed her head, flounced, and called out, 
“Did you ever hearken to such a conceited, strait- 
laced pedagogue of a bumpkin? Punish him, Mam- 
zelle, by never letting on that you hear the insolent 
wretch.” 

But Yolande spoke with quivering lips and a dry 
voice. ‘‘I have the honour to accept your escort, 
Monsieur. It was not with my wish that I came here.” 
She could say no more. Courageously as Yolande 
could assert herself to a scoffing, unscrupulous sinner 
like George Rolle, there were some people to whom, if 
circumstances were against her, she could not defend 
herself, and Caleb Gage was one of them. 

“Qh! little Dupuy, you heartless Madam, is that 
your French fashion of fidelity, to leave us in the 
lurch, and to think of deserting Mr. George when he 
has fallen into a doleful plight ?” said Milly Rolle, not 
serupling to reproach Yolande, who remained quite 
dumb. 

Mr. George hesitated. Though he piqued himself 
on being a philosopher, it was gall and wormwood to 
him} as it would have been to his mother had she been 
in his place, to submit to be foiled in the most dis- 
creditable of his schemes. On the other hand, he was 
aman of the world, and in many respects a shrewd 
one. He knew that he had failed in his little adven- 
ture already. He was not in a condition to prosecute 
it farther, however much amusement it might have 
afforded him, and however delightfully precarious and 
uncertain its termination. He should be glad of his 
fellow Harry’s arm, and it would be the worse for the 
rascal afterwards if he could not time his steps to walk 
evenly so as to enable his master to drag himself to 
the promised inn, where he might have his hurts seen to, 
and procure the refreshment and rest of which he was so 
much in want. So far as his own comfort was concerned, 
he would be glad if Mistress Milly Rolle would take it 
into her feather head to follow Mademoiselle’s example 
and give him the slip on the first opportunity. He 
was getting sick of the exploit, and even without this 
odious dénouement it was proving too much for him. 
It might be very well by way of change to rave and 
rant a little about 


“A pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,”’ 


and to feel a mild curiosity, such as his mother had 
felt before him, to try whether he could not shake 
her out of her propriety and rout her heroics. But 








the experiment had not turned out to his satisfaction. 
The Huguenot had contrived to wound his vanity, 
and, particularly after this overturn, to deal hits 
which touched what softness was in him, and which 
he did not at all relish. By this plaguey intervention 
of young Hopeful from the Methodist nest at the Mall, 
the business would be blown over the neighbourhood, 
and if Mr. George persevered in carrying it out by 
main force, the scrape might be serious. 

Writhing, wincing, and making faces from pain of 
body as well as the sharp taste of humble pie, Mr. 
George could not, therefore, be so dignified and lazily 
debonnaire and audacious as he was wont to be. 
It was with something like an ugly grin and an im- 
potent gnash of his teeth that he said to Caleb, ‘‘ My 
dear sir, I am not astonished that the réle of a gentle- 
man is not altogether known to you. I am deeply 
grieved that I am not at present in circumstances to 
teach it you. Perhaps at some future time I may 
have that happiness. In the meantime I must in- 
form you that I profess to be the ardent admirer and 
humble servant of the ladies in general, and of those 
two ladies in particular; therefore you must see that 
I cannot contradict Mademoiselle Dupuy’s wishes 
openly expressed—(let me observe aside, my dear young 
lady, that there. was no occasion for so decided and 
sweeping a statement),—however they may take me 
by surprise, and inflict on me a cruel disappointment. 
So far from so ungallant and ungentlemanlike a 
course, my good young Mr. Jephunneh, if my dear 
cousin from the Rectory like to leave me to my fate 
also, and trudge away with you and Mademoiselle on 
your Rosinante, in the style of the tinker, the tinker’s 
wife, and his apprentice, she may do so, unless you 
will please to wait till I send for another of my car- 
riages? Pray allow me—I do not think all the set 
are done for; but she has my free permission and my 
best wishes, as well as the other goddess.” 

‘* Qh dear, no, Mr. George,” cried Milly obstinately. 
‘*T would not forsake you for the universe; I have 
not the heart to do it; I leave that toa fickle friend 
like Mamzelle ; let her go, faugh! she’s no loss.” 

Mr. George was so thoroughly, basely selfish, that 
he put no weight on Milly’s going or staying, ex- 
cept in reference to his own wayward inclinations ; 
and it was not on his cards to take guilt to himself by 
advising her to accompany Yolande, and by forcing 
Milly to leave him in spite of herself. He preferred 
doing Milly and her father, the Rector of Sedge Pond, 
his cousin and his mother’s friend, the deadly injury 
of taking the girl at her word and keeping her with 
him 


Caleb Gage was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
truth, and was too bent on rescuing Yolande from de- 
gradation and ruin, to stand by poor infatuated Milly 
as he might otherwise have done. Yolande too was 
sinking under the burden of shame which she had not 
deserved. She was overwhelmed with strange re- 
proach, wounded tenderness, and outraged virtue; but 
yet she held out her hands piteously to Milly, as 
though it would be craven in her to quit her com- 
panion and give her up to her own wilful, crazy choice. 

‘‘Am I to go back alone, Milly? All is not lost 
yet, my friend. The past can still be undone. Haye 
pity on yourself—on your parents.” 
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Milly only answered with senseless recrimination 
and abuse, and Mr. George begged Mademoiselle not 
to protract her adieux, as he took his Harry’s arm and 
called out ‘‘ bon voyage.” 

Here came out the miserable meanness of the 
man which could exist in company with some faint 
sparks of valour and some dying embers of liberality 
—making a partial display of the rags and tatters 
of nobility. Mr. George could suffer the French 
girl whom he had insulted and abused as far as he 
dared, and who, so far as she could, had repaid him 
good for evil, to go without a word of explanation, 
without a sentence in vindication of the innocence 
which he and Milly Rolle had conspired to cloud and 
asperse. 

But Mr. George did one good thing. His bearing, 
with its mannerly refinement and unshaken self-conceit, 
restrained his people from any expression of rude 
licence or outbreak of hostility. So when Caleb Gage 
had taken Yolande’s cold hand and lifted her on his 
horse, arranging a pillion for her, and mounting before 
her as men and women were then accustomed to ride 
to church and market, he successfully extricated him- 
self from the rubbish and the turmoil, passed the still 
and silent figure with the face still hidden by the 
handkerchief, and rode away into the night. 

Yolande had not the slightest doubt of her deli- 
verer; she did not even distrust his wearied horse— 
because it was Caleb Gage’s. She was going back to 
Grand’mére swiftly, surely, and far sooner than she 
had any title to expect; but for all that, Yolande 
thought she would have died where she sat. 

He 


Caleb was her deliverer, but not her champion. 
was her friend, because he was ‘‘a kindly man among 
his kind,” like his father before him, but he was with- 
out any faith in her perfect righteousness in this 


matter. Her lover he had never been, her husband 
he had refused to be; but it was hard that she should 
suffer this lowest depth of humiliation. Yolande did 
not suppose she could have suffered it but for what 
had gone before it—the sight she had seen, the words 
she had spoken that night. When she thought of 
these things she felt it would be the same a hundred 
years hence, whether she was honoured or defamed 
now. What was mortal man’s praise and blame to 
the spirit which the common tragedy of death had 
placed in so new and solemn a light, that even Mr. 
George and Milly Rolle had been affected by it? 
Why should she make so much ado about the chances 
of this life, which was so brief at the longest, and at all 
times so pathetically uncertain, that she should be un- 
able to survive this shame? Still, she could not appeal 
to Caleb Gage, remonstrate with him, tell her story, 
and plead not guilty. To him her tongue was tied— 
would be tied, though she were to ride, not for a 
night but for a life, behind him. 

Caleb was desperately calm and gentle with Yo- 
lande, and all the more that his heart was very sore, 
with a soreness for which he saw no healing. »His 
first thought had been to take her straight to Shottery 
Cottage and to Grand’mére, some eight miles distant. 
But his horse failed more and more, as Yolande’s 
voice, answering his inquiriesin monosyllables, sounded 
more sick at heart and weary, and the touch of her 
hand felt chiller. He feared that she would not be 





able to keep up, and would faint ere they reached her 
home. Then he considered the reception she might 
meet with, and that having so lamentably departed 
from duty, her people might be harsh to her. The 
austere mother, the worldly father, and possibly even 
the pietist of a youthful-minded, foolish old woman 
might be bitter in proportion to the love which they 
had borne to the sole child of the house, who would 
be its pride no more, and for whom it could do 
little else than take her in and hide her. He was 
sorry for these Huguenots, more sorry than he could 
have fancied he would have been for those an alliance 
with whom he had rejected, and whose society he had 
repudiated. Notwithstanding, it was not for him to 
subject a girl, however justly she had offended, to any 
but merciful treatment. There might be more hope of 
mercy—at least the danger of the shock, with the un- 
restrained lamentations and reproaches to which he 
must be a listener, would be averted if he left room 
for preparation. 

To save Yolande from breaking down under his 
charge, and to defend her from the wrath of those who 
had a right to chide but who might be tempted to abuse 
the right, Caleb Gage decided on taking Yolande first 
to the Mall, which was nearer than Sedge Pond, and 
which often served as a hospice for travellers. His 
father’s presence would remove all objection to her 
lodging there for the rest of the night. Some one of 
his second cousins might be persuaded into showing 
womanly attention and sympathy to this extraordinary 
claimant of the Mall’s charity, so that she should not 
feel forlorn and forsaken in her repentance. For that 
she had repented was proved by her consenting to turn 
with him at the moment of his proposal. But oh! he 
thought, these light Gallic natures, so shallow-hearted, 
and quick to rue because quick toerr! He had be- 
lieved her the pattern of all maidenhood, only too 
wise and severe in her devotion to God and her 
Grand’mére, and to the performance of good works and 
the acquisition of knowledge; whereas, woe to him! 
there was ground for Milly Rolle’s loud complaint that 
Mamzelle had deserted the man who had beguiled her 
(and for whom she had previously deserted faith, home, 
credit), the instant he was in distress and there was 
word of exposure. In this light, indeed, she seemed 
to add cunning calculation to hot passion. 

Caleb therefore put before Yolande, in measured, 
studiously softened tones, the desirability of their 
having recourse to the hospitality of the Mall. She 
neither offered resistance nor demurred, but submitted 
at once. Indeed, she was the most docile of charges, 
like a bird which is quiet and still because its wing 
is broken, or a little shot has pierced its breast, and 
blood-red drops are noiselessly eddying out over its 
speckled feathers. She had not even strength or wit 
enough left to descry that if her heart was breaking, 
her plight had the power to break the spirit of the man 
beside her; although it was her unbearable misery to 
think that she had no power over him, except to excite 
his humanity into combat with his hardly checked 
aversion. Another person might have seen that it 
was a bitter experience for Caleb Gage thus to bring 
Yolande Dupuy to the Mall, where he had refused to 
bring her in tender distinction—refused, and in his 
soul retracted his refusal, accusing himself of all 
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blindness and prejudice. He had judged Yolande as 
far above him as the stars to which she had seemed 
fitly bound; and now that he had her in his keeping, 
to carry her to his home as a vain moth whose wings 
had been singed, a poor victim of George Rolle’s cruel 
kindness, it was enough to make him believe that 
he was not only himself guilty of woeful misconception 
and mistake, but that life itself was a huge blunder 
and failure. The pregnant blow of this one great evil 
was enough to crush the high hope and splendid trust 
of young manhood, so that they should never alto- 
gether recover their terrible fall. To the Samson whose 
wife betrayed him all women were from that moment 
so many Delilahs. Caleb Gage’s dismal disenchant- 
ment might prove the turning-point from which the 
young Squire should start gradually but progressively 
on a new experience, until what was sweet in him 
should be leavened with sourness, and what was gentle, 
trampled hard and callous; unless indeed he stood 
true to his religion in its manliness as in its godliness, 
and his religion stood true to him. The falseness of 
man or woman to the divine ideal of manhood, and in 
it of womanhood, is no light wrong against a fellow- 
creature, nor is it to be lightly treated. It is the most 
disastrous misfortune, short of individual falseness to 
early promise and native light, which can happen to 
him or her who has taken the original for heroine or 
hero. Indeed, it is too often the precursor to such 
falseness, thus working twice death. 


XXV. 


PITY WHICH STINGS AND BITES—GRAND’MERE 
GRANTING AN AUDIENCE, 


CALEB GAGE, with Yolande, arrived at the wed- 
and-white house of the Mall. He summoned in the 
two women—his father’s trusted housekeeper, Libbie 
Larkins, and his ancient cousin Hephzibah—to lead 
Yolande through the dining-hall, which was only a 
deserted meeting-house and class-room, now that the 
evening exercise and the supper were long by. Their 
footsteps echoed along the stone passages as they 
passed the stripped pictures conspicuous in their ele- 
vation in the gallery, out of which looked female faces 
in every variety of head-gear, as if they had never 
even heard of such a thing as a distressed damsel like 
her who was now brought into their honourable com- 
pany of sister shadows. Yolande was conducted to one 
of the primitive dormitories, and there waited upon, 
and fed, and watched over with due consideration and 


Caleb could not suspect either of the women of fail- 
ing in the duties which he required, or in the instincts 
which were natural to them. Libbie was a stout, 
matronly, middle-aged widow, with activity and nota- 
bility marked upon her as the efflorescence of her 
methodistical Christianity, notwithstanding that the 
early Methodists were inclined to hold creature-com- 
forts cheap. But certainly nobody undervalued or ran 
down her own gifts more than Libbie Larkins, so that 
she remained humble and affable amid her many at- 
tainments. She at once recognised Yolande as the 
grand-daughter of the gracious old French madam 
who had praised her goose pie and blackberry pud- 








ding, and had given her a valued lesson in tossing an 
omelette ; so highly prized indeed, that even now she 
itched to ask whether the young madam carried any 
recipes in her pockets or at the tip of her tongue. But 
Libbie feared that she herself was a hardened sinner, 
so given up to fleshly lusts and gross appetites as 
not to be worthy of any ecstatic visions when she could 
think of anything so common as dishes and diets in- 
stead of calls and convictions—subjects which she felt 
were better suited to this young woman of the world, 
who had allowed herself to be betrayed into a scandal. 
The young Squire had not said what had brought 
Yolande to the Mall, but had explained that this was 
a young mistress with whose family the old Squire 
was on friendly terms, as Libbie very well knew, and 
that she had taken fright at the first word of warning, 
and had hastened to accept his invitation to be restored 
to her friends. Libbie would know how to deal with 
a young lady who had allowed herself to go so far in 
undutifulness and imprudence, and yet not hurt or 
humble her. If it had been fair-time, Libbie would 
have conjectured that Mamzelle had been at Reedham 
fair without leave; as it was, she saw that she must 
have been mixed up with some other giddy doings. 

Mistress Hephzibah Gage was the model of an old 
maiden of sixty. She was slim, where Libbie was 
buxom; and shy, where Libbie, in spite of her Me- 
thodism, was free-spoken and demonstrative. She 
was a creature of the most limited experience, and the 
most one-sided information. Having led an utterly 
secluded youth, and having dwelt for a long time by 
herself on a narrow income before coming to the Mall, 
she had a crystal simplicity and purity about her graces, 
and a pensive, elevated unworldliness in her character, 
which impressed all who came in contact with her ; and, 
above all others, Libbie Larkins, who did not know 
any quality or acquirement which struck her more 
powerfully than blessed Mistress Hephzibah’s combi- 
nation of innocence, ignorance, and enthusiasm. She 
had been converted to Methodism on her first visit to 
her brother and his wife, and had then joined the 
society, and been identified with it ever since. 

Neither Libbie Larkins nor Mistress Hephzibah 
were of the kind of women to be exacting with other 
women, though both, in very different styles, were 
intolerant to themselves. Thus it befell that though 
their faith was noble, their instincts, purified by their 
faith, in general stood them in better stead than their 
principles. But the circumstances of this case warped 
their instincts. It was true, they saw and admitted 
that the unfortunate young lady was not an un- 
daunted offender. Her foreign speech, little as there 
was of it, was sweet in its gratitude; and just because 
she was a gentlewoman in undreamt-of straits, she 
was careful not to put anybody about or to engross too 
much attention. Libbie Larkins and Mistress Heph- 
zibah would have been the last women on earth to visit 
a first transgression with heavy punishment. The one 
woman was too near spotlessness herself to shrink 
from contamination with the spots in others; while 
the other was' too large-hearted, too much given to 
serving, not to have room and pity for every culprit. 
But both women were jealous in the interest of a man 
connected with them. The young Squire was their 
chief favourite. To Libbie it was sufficient that he 
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was her young master; to Mistress Hephzibah, that 
he was her young kinsman. Still they had not at- 
tained to such Christian stature that they could cast 
out fear either in their love or in their charity, like 
the old Squire or Grand’mére. They did not like that 
the young Squire should be disturbed, as he mani- 
festly was, by an unfortunate young lady. ‘‘ What 
call had she,” Libbie would say to herself, indignantly, 
—‘‘a young hussy no better than she should be, after 
all, and a lover of pleasure—to trouble Master Caleb 
so?” Mistress Hephzibah, on the other hand, would 
be fearful of Yolande’s moving young Caleb by look, 
word, or gesture. 

So it came about that Mistress Hephzibah, sur- 
prised in the middle of the night, and called to 
appear in nothing less maidenly than a high-cauled 
cap towering above her fine but meagre features, and 
astarched neckerchief folded round her wizened throat, 
and Libbie, in her petticoat and coloured handkerchief 
knotted round her head, were both somewhat frozen 
and official in their friendly offices, even when Libbie 
proposed, ‘‘ Don’tee think I had better heat some 
elderberry to warm the poor heart of her, Mistress 
Hepzie ?” and when Mistress Hephzibah, thinking 
that a poor young body might be too frightened to lie 
all alone in a strange room and a strange house, more 
by token after she had been doing wrong, went to 
fetch her ‘‘Songs of Zion,” that she might lull her 
to sleep even as a child. The two women were 
a little like the Pope of Rome washing the twelve 
beggars’ feet, inasmuch as their beneficence had some- 
thing in it of supererogatory good works, done more 
for their own sakes than for that of the recipient. 
They pitied her like Christians, and ministered to her 
like Christians, but they could not heartily take to 
her, believe in her, or hope in her. The elderberry 
wine seemed to scald Yolande’s throat, and the hymns, 
plaintive or ardent, which the cracked voice gave as a 
cradle song, caused bitterer tears to flow beneath her 
closed eyelids than the girl had ever shed before. 

Caleb, having given over his charge, went to see his 
father, to tell him what he had done, and to take 
counsel with him as to the conveyance of Yolande to 
the Shottery Cottage. 

The time had been when the old Squire’s motto was 
the brave Methodist injunction, ‘‘Study yourself to 
death, and then pray yourself to life again ;” but age, 
with its diminished powers and advancing infirmities, 
demanded another regimen—one of temperate study, 
early hours, and sunset rest. Caleb had, therefore; to 
go to his father’s room and awake him from an old 
man’s fitful, dosmg slumber, that he might listen to 
his story. There, as in the great kitchen where the 
Squire’s chair stood in the chimney corner, the only 
ornaments, with the single exception of a woman’s 
inlaid work-table, were books. There was even a shelf 
of books within the bed over the pillow, so that the 
Squire slept under the mighty shades of his Homer 
and Virgil, his Plato and Plutarch, and of a Hero divine 
in an infinitely higher sense than all who had gone 
before Him—He who, rising from his pillow, could 
rule the winds and the waves, and who, rising from 
his bed of death, could open a new world. There were 
a few maps, not only of England, but of America, with 
blue and red lines traced on some of them, marking 








out the circuits on which many a time the Squire had 
himself ridden, with his wife Lucy on a pillion behind 
him. And there were black-bordered, black-lettered 
cards of Methodist conferences, more quaint and sug- 
gestive than ornamental in those days, and rather calls 
to duty than pieces of self-indulgence, with their set 
times and set subjects appointed for meditation and 
prayer; as well as lists, in the Squire’s own hand- 
writing, of objects for his bounty, and liberal under- 
takings to be attempted by him. 

Among these homely surroundings, old Caleb Gage 
sat up in his tasselled night-cap, and heard the narra- 
tive which his son, sitting on the front of the bed, de- 
livered to him. The good Squire was great enough 
to bear being disturbed, and was almost as well ac- 
customed to receiving dispatches at all hours as a com- 
mander-in-chief or a cabinet minister. But though 
he could collect his wits rapidly, and with the in- 
stinct of genius get at the truth of a communication, 
he could make little of Caleb’s incoherent account. 
His fine eyes, which Yolande had asserted saw into 
heaven, looked away farther than ever as they clouded 
over with wonder and perplexity ; and all the help the 
Squire gave his son was to go on arguing— 

‘Ts there no mistake, lad? Art sure you mistook 
not some other poor Mamzelle for Yolande, the time 
being night, and you having small acquaintance with 
the rare child of old Madame Dupuy? Did she give 
her name, my boy? How did she answer for having 
to do with what is so far removed from what I took 
her for—the wretched trick of running off? You 
never asked! Why not? It would have given her a 
chance for an explanation. It passes my poor brain, 
son Caleb. I can compass the Rector’s daughter's 
deficiency,— though Philip Rolle is an honourable 
man, and no mere dead dog of a watchman, what- 
ever the body may say to the contrary, and from my 
soul I pity him on account of this stab from his kins- 
man; but for that child, Madame Dupuy’s daughter, 
whom I saw in her reverence standing and waiting in 
the background of her mother’s parlour, only coming 
forward when there was danger to be faced and work 
to be done, at the dying beds in the hovels of Sedge 
Pond, as a right hand of her grandmother, I confess, 
it beats me quite. If I did not know you better, I 
should say that you were blind with prejudice and 
rancour to even think of her as running off with George 
Rolle. The mystery of iniquity shall work ; but if it 
begins to work in such quarters, among the green 
boughs planted by the river, it is more than I have 
witnessed yet of its corruption ; and, my son Caleb, it 
striketh me the world must be coming to an end, and 
perhaps the sooner the better.” 

The old Squire’s rooted incredulity sustained a 
sharp assault from his son’s repeated excited asser- 
tions, that it was Mamzelle from the Shottery Cot- 
tage, and no other; that she had been with George 
Rolle and Milly Rolle in the chariot of the former, 
with a suspicious muster of Rolle servants; that the 
party, after sustaining an overturn, were found, as 
dark night was coming on, ten miles from Sedge 
Pond ; and that any defence Mamzelle had vouchsafed 
to plead was a single sorry sentence, which, he must 
say, was contradicted by all the presumptive evidence, 
and by the testimony of her companions—that she 
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was not there by her own wish. ‘‘ Why, seeing was 
believing, was it not, sir?” Caleb ended, conclusively. 

When at last Squire Gage’s obstinate unbelief yielded 
to the force of facts, he gave one of the deepest groans 
he had ever uttered. 

“Poor soul! I could not have thought it. How 
she must have been tried; ay, and got the better of 
at last by some black villainy !” 

Young Caleb could stand the scene no longer, and left 
the room with even scantier ceremony than Grand’mére 
had taken exception to, in her mission, an age before. 

But the Squire did not dream of taking offence— 
would have laughed at the bare idea of disrespect on 
the part of his trusty, faithful son. To doubt his son’s 
entire regard, pent up in one channel till the attach- 
ment had acquired a womanly fondness and playful- 
ness, would have been to receive still more conclusive 
proof than the withdrawal of Yolande Dupuy from the 
ranks of the noble and the true, that the solid earth 
was slipping from beneath his feet. 

However, the Squire did perceive some singularity 
in his lad’s restiveness in dealing with a scandal which, 
as events had happened, was no concern of his, unless 
as a matter of common humanity. 

‘‘ Like his mother before him,” reflected the Squire, 
“the lad had always magnanimity, and to spare. I 
am afraid I hurt him by my scurvy hint otherwise. 
If my dame ever spoke a spiteful word of any human 
being,—and being a woman, and a sprightly one by 
nature, it stands to reason that she sometimes fell into 
one of the special transgressions of her sex,—yet give 
her a cause of personal provocation, and you shut her 
mouth close, where another woman would open hers 
wide. Caleb is of the same humour. In place of 
crowing over the indiscretion and the disgrace of the 
young French girl who went against his grain at the 
first—because, according to our different customs, it 
was as if poor old Madame had thrown her at his 
head when he had no inclination towards her, and 
when the gadding gossips who knew no better twitted 
him with the advance, and caused it to rankle deeper 
than it should have done—now, he is vexed for the 
end, Being a chip of the old block—on his mother’s 
side—it shames his irked independence and saucy 
pride. And well it may, when I had fancied the 
lass was a youthful foreign copy of his own mother 
—such a virtuous young lady as John Milton painted 
in black and white, and John Dryden writ of as 
Mistress Anne Killigrew. I have never been tainted 
with the Pelagian heresy, or doubted that the old 
Adam in us was both deceitful and ill to eradicate, yet 
I profess I cannot get to the bottom of Grand’mére 
Dupuy’s virtuous young lady being made out no 
better than a vain court madam.” 

Yolande meantime lay wide awake in one of the 
little guest-chambers like pilgrims’ cells. Long after 
the solemn, sweet quaver and fervent ring of the 
Methodist hymns had sunk in silence, and Mistress 
Hephzibali had departed, trusting that the misguided 
young woman had gone to sleep with something better 
in her mind than she was accustomed to have there, 
Yolande lay and thought painful thoughts. She had 
borne the first brush of misfortune gallantly, and 


made a good defence while she was still in the thick of | 
the fight. Now that the worst was escaped, and there | 





might at least have been a breathing space for a 
rally of her forces, she only debated whether she 
should not ask to be led into the presence of the old 
Squire, and make a declaration of her innocence to 
him, even though she should fall down on her knees 
and beseech him to believe ber. But he was the 
father of the man she loved, and exculpating herself to 
the one was like seeking indirectly to excuse herself to 
the other. She felt the words would die upon her lips. 
She would rather go out wronged and maligned in the 
judgments she most cared for than have recourse to 
such means to alter them. Before the air of the Mall, 
which was so refreshing to others, should stifle her, 
or its hospitable roof crush her, she would be gone 
back for ever to her poor home and her own Grand’- 
mére. But then how should she face the Rector and 
Madame Rolle, who had been kind to her, now that 
Milly was miserably gone? Milly being the principal 
sufferer by her own folly, Yolande had ceased to think 
of herself and her own wrong, having been trained up 
by Grand’mére to believe that she was her brother’s 
keeper. 

In the morning it was settled that young Caleb 
Gage should start at once for the Shottery Cottage, to 
solicit a private interview with the family, and com- 
municate, what they would doubtless be thankful to 
hear, the comparative honour and safety of the daughter 
of the house. Yolande herself would set out under the 
more proper wing of Mistress Hephzibah or Libbie, 
and arrive in time to confirm Caleb’s statement, and 
throw herself on the mercy of the friends whose friend- 
ship she had spurned. 

The old Squire, urged by his benevolence and his 
regard for Grand’mére, would have journeyed himself 
on the errand, painful though it was, but he was not 
the eye-witness of what his son had need to set forth 
plainly ; and Squire Gage’s relations with the head of 
the Huguenot family in the person of Grand’mére had 
been so much more intimate, that it seemed there 
would be greater delicacy in the younger man’s dis- 
charging the unwelcome task. Besides, the Squire 
had been for some time, with a little pain perhaps, but 
a great deal more pleasure, withdrawing himself and 
putting forward his successor in the more active duties 
belonging to his station, with which this neighbourly 
office might be classed. 

Caleb rode along by the pastures and the edge of 
the Waiste in a wild, windy, rainy morning, only 
partially recovered from his disorder of the previous 
evening by the tossings of a sleepless night. As he 
proceeded, he felt something of a wild man’s savage 
satisfaction in the weather, in the landscape which he 
loved being blurred and blotted out, because he was 
deadly sick at heart. Yet it would not have signified 
to Caleb though all the haunts of bird and beast, and 
all the tokens of man’s dominion over them, had been 
spread out in their freedom and fineness of detail before 
him. The broad whole which was a glorious marvel, 
and every individual part of it which was a wonder, 
would not have arrested and occupied him at the mo- 
ment, for all his inclination would have been to shake 
his fist, and hold up his hand to Heaven against the 
dominant white blot of the Rolles’ Castle, which lay 
like a treacherous spider’s web in his path. 

But what if old Madame Dupuy should not believe 
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him against the Rolles, who had flattered and befooled 
the French woman at one time or another, as he had 
heard? What if she should suspect him of feigning 
the character of mediator, and of having himself been 
an actor in the running off he had pretended to have 
come upon? What if she should fancy that he had be- 
come the inventor of a malicious falsehood, in order to 
turn away suspicion from himself and cloak his own 
guilt ? Such guile was not without its parallel any more 
than the deed of violence which it would seek to screen. 
Grand’mére knew the Rolles better than she knew 
him ; and while they had been her professed friends, 
he had been all but her declared enemy, and from 
what she had learnt of his sullen pride and resentful 
vindictiveness, she might suppose him capable of a 
base, cowardly, cruel retaliation on her involuntary 
offence. These disquieting thoughts occurred to Caleb, 
and kept time with his gallop. 

When Caleb reached Sedge Pond he heard that 
Monsieur had not yet returned, and, from his having 
taken exactly the opposite road to that which he ought 
to have pursued, he argued that Monsieur’s return 
would not be a speedy one. He had set out in full 
chase, with a flourish of the trumpets of his woe ; and 
although Caleb should have acknowledged that the 
poor émigré tradesman had shown more human nature 
in the proceeding than in others which had gone before 
it, yet, in his distempered condition, he only writhed 
anew at the fresh publicity which had thus been given 
to Yolande’s offence. 

Finding himself at the garden gate, which he had 
not entered for more than twelve months, Caleb ham- 
mered at it till two porteresses rushed at once to let 
him in. Prie, with her head swathed in a huge roll of 
flannel resembling a shaké, appeared in breathless 
haste; but she was outrun by Deb, who in one night 
had shot up, like the bean-stalk of the redoubtable Jack, 
to the stature, both bodily and mental, of a giantess. 
Her clumsy, massive features were now positively 
grand, as they were set in stanch resolution, or worked 
with slow but sleuth-hound sagacity. Both reached 
the gate and assailed the unlucky new comer: ‘‘ What 
news, master? Where be the child? What ha’ 
they done with her ? 

Caleb Gage was reduced to sucha state of suppressed 
passion that he did what no Gage for a generation 
before him had done—he shook off his fellow-creatures 
in distress, and refused to relieve their anxiety. He 
bade them send the old Madame to him .on the 
instant, and strode on before them, refusing to take any 
notice of them, though Deb kept up with him, and plied 
him with questions, trying even to tempt him with 
counter information. ‘‘ Pearson he comed home late 
last night, and when he heered one of his darters were 
gone, and how and with whom, as old Madame here 
bade him be informed fust thing, well, he did just 
nothink at all. But fust he went into a towering 
temper, he did, and he called up all the servants as 
weren’t gone to bed on account of the family misfor- 
tune, from Harper’s Sally to Black Jasper, and bade 
them never mention Mistress Milly’s name in the 
house again, as they valued their places, and to stop 
all search for her, because her were not worth it, and 
he forbade it. If she came back of her own accord, 
loike prodigal son did, then he would remember, to his 








sorrow and shame (Madam swounded dead off at them 
words), he were her feyther; but not till then. How- 
somever, old Madame said that were not the way of 
the good Shepherd—not with the lost sheep, and her 
charge were with the ewe lamb.” 

But Caleb Gage thought to himself that the Rector 
of Sedge Pond knew best, and was he called upon to 
expatiate to the servants on Yolande Dupuy’s delin- 
quencies? It was bad enough to have to explain 
what he had seen and done to those who were en- 
titled to the information at his hands. So, silently 
and haughtily, he went to await Grand’mére in the 
cottage parlour. Once within the Shottery Cottage 
there came a revulsion in Caleb’s mood. The dark 
and sombre parlour forced itself on his dazzled eyes, 
shining with the reflection of love and duty. To 
another its want of embellishment, and complete 
absence of any evidence of recreation or diversion, 
might have told of a cramped, chilled, stunted life— 
its deprivations almost a warrant for outrage against 
authority. But Caleb Gage’s healthy, genial soul, did 
not understand such an argument, with God’s sun over- 
head, and his green earth around, and down in the 
depths of the human heart such exhaustless treasures 
of affection ready to spend themselves on every living 
thing. Though stupid, and smarting under a blow, he 
could not shut out what he saw and remembered of that 
room. ‘There were the pillow and bobbin, and the 
tapestry frame with the tasks half finished, lying as Yo- 
lande had left them, reminding him that the Huguenot 
women worked boxes full of lace and tapestry for Mon- 
sieur’s trade stores. But Grand’mére was fourscore, 
and Madame was the house mother, and was too much 
of a demagogue and declaimer to speak with her fingers. 
It was by Yolande’s unfailing application that the task 
was accomplished. And Caleb knew that there is no 
discipline short of suffering equal to the noble, self- 
denying discipline of honest work—all the nobler when 
it is work in an intelligent and a skilful craft—a trained 
yet voluntary contribution to the great prayer-offering 
of labour. The temptation which would prevail over 
an undisciplined, vagrant-willed, idly-disposed being 
like one of the Rectory girls, must be widely removed 
from that of a dutiful, meek, closely employed daughter 
like Yolande. With the Rectory girls, home pursuits 
and entertainments were all mixed up with beads, 
spangles, and tinsel, powders and washes, and not 
with long spells of work. Their heaviest labour had 
been to hang gaudy, incongruous patches about their 
stomachers and trains, making them more like peacocks 
than ever, till they cried out for the spots on their tails 
to be changed. The most humanising occupations the 
Rectory girls had were teasing Black Jasper, and fond- 
ling their lap-dogs. But when Yolande had a brief holi- 
day, as in the days after her illness, it was given to weed 
and water, prune and guide the flowers in Grand’mére’s 
jardiniére, to note even the commonest wayside plant, 
or to make friends with the homeliest animal that 
breathed. And there still lay her silver weeds, the 
broken-winged sparrow she had saved from the hawk, 
and the crippled field-mouse she had come upon in the 
furrow. To Caleb Gage the works of God were another 
Word, and these simple tokens so many command- 
ments to reverence and purity, so that to quit their 
devout study, and indulge in levity and recklessness, 
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seemed to him well-nigh incredible. ‘‘ Will a man 
leave the snow of Lebanon which cometh from the 
rock of the field? or shall the cold flowing waters that 
come from another place be forsaken ? ” 

Then there thronged back on Caleb’s mind all 
Yolande’s antecedents, which gave the lie to her 
frailty. Monsieur, he felt, was only a degenerate 
scion of his sect, and he had not appreciated Grand’- 
mére; but he had grown to fancy that all the old 
Huguenot nobleness, sincerity, earnestness, and ten- 
derness, had revived and culminated in Yolande, 
of whom a colt like him would have none, when 
she was put by a miracle within his grasp. Was 
this the stuff that slight women are made of? Was 
this the girl who had run off with the Honourable 
George Rolle and his cousin Milly? More baffled than 
ever, though less utterly miserable, Caleb waited for 
Grand’mére. 

At last Grand’mére entered, in a Lyons silk gown, 
mob cap, and mittens, a silver dove in her breast, 
and a staff, like a cherry with a cherry-stalk, in her 
hand. It struck Caleb Gage that the old French- 
woman, who had been his béte noire, had something 
of the queen about her—something of the Berthas 
and Mauds, mothers of their people. He could not 
help feeling abashed before the old Madame, who in 
the midst of her trouble was neither impulsive nor 
extravagant in her welcome of him, as he had ex- 
pected. She was sedate, with a quiet dignity, in the 
keenness of her intelligence and her mobility of 
expression, which would not break out freely now, 
because its owner could rule her own fine spirit. 

But Grand’mére wasnotalone. Her dark satellite of 
a daughter-in-law followed, and not only Madame, but 
Prie and Deb with the freedom accorded in old French 
households trod on each other’s heels in the door- 
way, in order to hear whatever concerned the family. 
And Caleb was called upon to deliver himself of his 
detestable mission in the hearing of the whole house- 
hold! It was all over with Yolande, so far as hiding 
her fault went, but Grand’mére might not be aware 
how nearly his tidings affected her child, and it was 
barbarous to make him spread them. So after his 
low bow to old Madame’s low curtsey, he said— 

‘* Madame, I sought to speak with you alone.” 

Caleb’s head hung down a little as he spoke, and he 
plucked at the button of his hat and the flaps of his 
waistcoat, betraying that he was grievously perturbed. 

‘‘Monsieur, there cannot be too much linen in a 
household,” replied Grand’mére, with deliberate and, 
as it sounded, mocking sententiousness. ‘‘I kiss the 
hands to him who will not speak in a high voice before 
my people.” 

*‘As you will,” yielded Caleb, in indignant de- 
spair. ‘TI have come to tell you that Mademoiselle is 
found.” 

‘* God be praised !” cried Madame the mother, in her 
sonorous voice, which had uttered only jeremiads for 
many a day. 

“The Lor’-—but He do be good!” burst in Deb, 
with an ecstasy of satisfaction at the conviction which 
— the dishonouring doubt the sentence im- 
piled. 

**Let’s go to the chile. You imperent, ignorant 
babby, Deb Potts, get out of my way now,” insisted 








Priscille, putting her best foot foremost, and plunging 
with her head after it, in a manner which threatened 
to land her in the centre of the circle, by way of taking 
a step to Mamzelle. 

But Grand’mére, with her high spirit, chastened as 
it had been, let no sign break from her, save the 
loveliest pink blush, like that of a maiden, in her 
withered cheek, and the glow, as of golden fire, in her 
grey eyes. She would not show what had been her 
faithlessness by praising her God now; she would 
not compromise her child by confessing to that young 
man what her terror for Yolande had been; for 
he had made himself strangest of the strange toward 
them. Grand’mére knew what the odium of a mariage 
manqué was in France, and how hard it would have 
been to bear for her Yolande there; but the brutal dis- 
courtesy with which this young man in England had 
added insult to injury, along with the errand on which 
he now came, was more than Grand’mére’s flesh and 
blood could stand, and she told herself she did well to 
let him feel his strangeness now. 

‘* Qui-dd, I looked for the discovery. It must have 
come sooner or later,” she observed, composedly. 
‘* What then, Monsieur Caleb ?” 

“T have the profound grief——” Caleb hurried 
on, more inclined than ever to break down in ungovern- 
able passion, uncalled-for as the paroxysm would be 
beside Grand’mére’s stony insensibility. 

She swerved from her firmness as he hesitated to 
proceed. ‘‘ You do not say a young saint on earth has 
escaped from men and devils to be the youngest saint 
in heaven?” she asked, with a quick fluttering of her 
heart, but without altogether losing her composure 
even at that idea. 

‘‘T do not know how that may be, Madame,” answered 
Caleb Gage, losing his self-command entirely. ‘‘If it 
had been a young saint of mine, I should have taken care 
to guard her with soul and body; as for yours, she inter- 
cepted me last night after nightfall, while I was on my 
way tothe Mall. She was running for aid for her asso- 
ciates and friends, Mr. George Rolle from the Castle, 
and one of the young Mistress Rolles from the Rec- 
tory, with whom she had been driving to destruction, 
as far as my dull wits could cope with the circum- 
stances, when they were overturned in the Whitecates 
Road, and the ditch adjoining.” 

‘Serve ’em right, if Mamzelle lighted on her feet!” 
exclaimed Deb, emphatically. 

‘¢ An’ weren’t none of her tender bones broke, 
be’st sure, young Squire?” Prie urged, recalling him 
to the important point sternly. 

But Grand’mére only smiled brightly: ‘‘ The little 
one ran for aid? Good! I have no reason to doubt 
what you say, Monsieur; I doubt it not. Pardon me, 
but the act proves that was the little one all over.” 

Caleb stared blankly. Was there ever such recep- 
tion of such tidings ? Were all the wits of the Shottery 
Cottage household gone wool-gathering, and was all 
feeling gone after them ? 

Instead of answering his silent protest, Grand’mére 
inclined her head as if listening to the distant sound 
of wheels, although he could not hear them. 

‘ Quais,” she cried, ‘‘ Yolandetteishere! Butstay, 
I pray you, until she comes, my Monsieur, and we see 
how the culprit looks.” 
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The Mall had lent Yolande its farm waggon, since 
she did not chance to ride Darby and Joan fashion 
with Caleb or his father. Libbie Larkins sat beside 
her, gravely mindful of her comfort, and gravely 
watchful, lest a naughty young creature who had been 
within a hair’s breadth of the sad end of naughtiness, 
should precipitate herself from the foot of the waggon, 
and run away again at the last moment. But within 
an incredible time for a waggon to draw up and its 
passengers to be lifted down, Yolande came flying 
along the garden path, leaving Libbie Larkins as be- 
wildered as her young master under the flash of new 
light, while she panted and toiled behind her. 

Into the door, into the parlour, without a word of 
pardon, a thought of shame, ran Yolande. She hugged 
Grand’mére, embraced her people all round, and sobbed 
and laughed at last, though it was no laughing mat- 
ter: ‘‘ Mémére, I have got back to you. Were you 
frightened out of your mind? But little Deb saw us 
taken prisoners. Ma foi! we call her little because 
she is great every way, that Deb. But what a game, 
Grand’mére! it was worse than the four corners for 
the children, and we no longer children, and the month 
October and not April to make fish of us. Ah, what 


a miserable game and a fooling for the poor Milly! 
But I begin at the end. Behold me, Grand’mére, and 
I am back; 

Ah! my 


all you who cannot help believing me. 
no one suspects me, no one shames me. 
heart, how happy I am.” 

‘* Chut! peronelle,” remonstrated Madame. ‘‘ Grace 
of God, Yolande!” she reminded the girl in solemn 
exultation, ‘‘ the good God of the Huguenots faileth 
never.” 

‘* Tf little Deb had been bigger, as big as some folk 
a’ know,” declared Deb, sniffing significantly, ‘‘ some 
other folk ud ha’ smarted for putting so much as a 
finger on Mamzelle.” 

‘“Nay, now, Mamzelle,” grumbled Prie, ‘ you’ve 
been and smirched your wrapper; and who be to 
clean you, a’d like to know, when the great wash be 
long done? . You bea pretty young ’un to get into 
damage, and have we in a frenzy for you, and let 
your body clothes be done to sticks to boot.” 

Grand’mére almost laughed in Caleb’s white, melted, 
averted face. Then something of her natural graci- 
ousness, dashed with a shade of scorn, returned to her 
face and voice. ‘‘ Monsieur my young Samaritan, you 
and yours are truly good Samaritans. A thousand 
thanks and praises for that, and for your succouring 
the child in her need. But she was not a thief, though 
she fell among thieves. What! my friend, was it 
necessary that you should be told that? Where were 
your eyes, your heart? Bah! Monsieur George, 
her heartless, heedless assailant, knew better than 
that.” 

‘*Tt is true, Madame,” answered Caleb, with bitter 
mortification, though there was such a flood of sweet 
satisfaction at the bottom of his heart, that it 
welled up through all his hate and rage against him- 
self. ‘‘I will not have one word of thanks or praise. 
No, there is nothing too bad to say of me for my 
blindness and grossness.” And Caleb went away, 
knowing that Yolande was saying, ‘‘ Don’t be hard 
upon him, Grand’mére ; he showed he was my neigh- 
bour; though he was so mad, he must needs believe 





his eyes against me—me, Grand’mére, and the God 
who made me,” and saying it with the sweetness of her 
restoration to unsullied innocence and crystal truth. 
To Caleb it was like a restoration to Paradise, for a 
blessed vision was swimming before his eyes, and a 
blessed harmony sounding in his ears, comforting him 
for his harshness. 


XXVI. 
THE SERVICE REQUIRED OF THE OLD SQUIRE. 


‘*My son, I am mightily thankful for this solu- 
tion,” said old Caleb Gage.. He and his son sat to- 
gether in the chimney-corner, the only spot sacred 
to them in their own roomy mansion, at that hour 
of the twenty-four—the hour of setting the large 
establishment in order for the evening exercise, when 
the big house-place and kitchen were vacant of other 
company. 

The Squire was seated in his great chair, the back 
of which rose in a high oaken peak, like the canopy 
of a throne. As he sat he gazed, with the thoughtful 
pleasure of long use and wont, on what were in them- 
selves not disagreeable objects to contemplate, or at 
least not less attractive than the spindle-legged furni- 
ture and fantastic japanned-work ornaments of the best 
parlours of the day. On a sharp gusty October night, 
few sights could be more welcome than the great 
glowing hearth—the hereditary post of the mastiffs, 
terriers, and colleys, lying curled or stretched around 
it in basking luxury. In keeping with the hearth 
were the settles, only less black and polished than 
the rafters, together with Libbie Larkins’s cluster 
of flitches and wreaths of pot-herbs. The burnished 
copper and pewter reflected the warmth and bright- 
ness quite as well as silver and china would have done; 
while the Squire’s favourite books, with the rich 
tan and deep brown of their calf-skin, were not 
a whit more ‘out of place as silent witnesses to the 
traffic of a kitchen, than as solitary occupants of a 
library, with its state prepared for them alone. They 
lent the power and grace of culture to narrowness and 
rudeness, the honour of high thinking to the homeli- 
ness of plain living. 

The young Squire looked less in love with his 
position. There was all the difference between the 
young Squire and the old, that is commonly recog- 
nised between the flower of men and of women. 
The young Squire had a man’s share of sedateness 
and clearness, and of that coolness which is not cold, 
but genial and fruitful as the climate and soil of the 
temperate regions of the earth; and the old Squire 
had a woman’s generous enthusiasm and fine instinct, 
with her wonderful power of self-abnegation and de- 
votion. And on these qualities in his father, young 
Caleb Gage was inclined to look with tender and 
reverent respect. 

Yet young Caleb glanced around him with an ex- 
pression akin to disgust, as he sat in the settle, and 
fretted in gloom and vexation, while bearing his father 
company. But for all his sense of incongruity be- 
tween his wishes and his surroundings, Caleb, in his 
uprightness and manly broad-shouldered figure, pre- 
sented a less striking and distinguished personality 
than the Squire, with the stoop of age and its rugged 
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furrows, even his eyes being robbed of their beaming 
by that other world’s approaching so near as to cast 
its shadow across them. 

“J am mightily thankful for the clearing of Mam- 
zelle,” repeated the Squire; ‘it was a dog’s trick of 
George Rolle, and silly people will continue to tattle 
of what they can’t know the rights of—there’s the 
worst of it—but no generous tongue will bring 
the misadventure up against the young woman. It 
would have been the queerest, most distressing trans- 
formation of a lamb into a goat, or a dove into a crow 
—and you know the contrary natures of the creatures, 
son Caleb—had a Huguenot indeed, of old Madame’s 
rearing, been found to aid and abet a fine gentleman. 
I don’t believe in any confusion in human nature, any 
more than in the animal kingdom, beyond what sin 
breeds; and here grace abounded to conquer sin. And 
I protest I was slow to believe in poor modest Mam- 
zelle’s delinquency all of a sudden. Now that I come 
to think of it, I am astonished that you could, sir. 
As her bated, provoked, true spirited grandmother de- 
manded, where were your eyes, where was your heart, 
young man ?” 

“You know, father, I was always a stupid dog, 
a dolt, an idiot; but for all that, you ought to make 
the best of me,” half groaned, half grumbled Caleb, 
divided between discontent with himself, and a general 
quarrel with the world. 

“TI do make the best of you, my boy,” answered 
old Caleb, demurely, ‘‘ particularly as you are not 
quite such an ill-conditioned oaf as it is your plea- 
sure to represent yourself. And after all, Mr. George 
and that foolish infatuated lass of the Rector’s may 
not have undone themselves, either, so clean as we 
are inclined to conclude,” he ended more gravely. 

But young Caleb, awkward and uncomfortable as 
he was, had his own reasons for not letting the con- 
versation drop, or suffering it to diverge to the des- 
perate circumstances of Mr. George and Mistress 
Milly. 

“So you marvel, sir, at my setting down Ma- 
damoiselle Dupuy as an accomplice in her elopement, 
when she made neither complaint nor defence to me 
worth speaking of, to account for her situation?” 
returned Caleb, staring at the wall opposite him, as if 
he were viewing the facts of the case inscribed there 
altogether in the abstract. 

“The depredators were already punished, the havoc 
they were working was like to stop,” argued his father. 
“You did not ask the girl a single word to warrant 
her in attempting to exculpate herself. Your be- 
haviour, by your own account, was considerably 
stronger evidence of your ill-will and rancour towards 
an unfortunate Huguenot family, than I could have 
believed you capable of,” ended the Squire a little 
testily, owing to the pain it gave him to speak severely 
to his son. But he returned almost immediately to 
his usual frank, trustful tones: ‘“‘You see I deal 
plainly with you, lad, as the kindest mode in the 
long run.” 

“IT want you to deal plainly with me, whether kind 
or unkind; you could not be unkind to me,—of course 
that is nonsense, sir. But you really think that I 
condemned Yolande unheard, and that I bear a ras- 
cally ill-will to her and her family ?” 





‘Softly; I did not say rascally,” objected the 
Squire, a good deal vexed and puzzled. ‘ By-the- 
bye,” he went on, interrupting himself, “draw a 
pitcher of claret for yourself, if you care for it.” He 
fancied that the grimly spoken words, which he could 
not understand, came out of a dry throat, and he did 
not seek to confine his son to the iced water he had 
himself taken to when he and Mr. John Wesley 
were students together, and thought tea too stimu- 
lating. ‘‘ Let your discourse be seasoned with salt 
—that is, not the Attic salt of pungent wit and 
keenness in controversy, but the Christian salt of 
strict truth, moderation, and as much amiability as an 
Englishman can muster. Ah, lad! if thou hadst but 
known my old comrade, William Fletcher of Madeley, 
with every look and tone as benign asit was firm. But 
I have put my foot into it, haven’t I?” asked the 
Squire, arresting himself with a mixture of consterna- - 
tion and lurking fun—‘‘ treated you to a hair of the 
dog which bit you, by way of a profitable lecture on 
good manners. Seriously, Caleb, I opine that there 
is an obliquity in your vision where these French 
folks are concerned. Such an affection doth trouble 
many a man who is otherwise liberal and affable in his 
walk and conversation. It works on you in this way, 
that it causeth you to rise off your wrong side, and be 
in your wrong mind and mood whenever this subject 
is broached, though you are not crabbed or churlish 
on other subjects,” concluded the Squire anxiously. 

Young Caleb laughed a short laugh. ‘Why, fa- 
ther, I thought you were a wise man—deemed an 
oracle, indeed, in the society.” 

‘*T don’t know that I ever pretended to be a sage,” 
old Caleb defended himself from the new attack with 
great composure and coolness. ‘ But neither am 
I aware that I have said or done anything so silly on 
the present occasion that my own flesh and blood 
should twit me with weakness.” 

‘‘Oh! but you have committed a signal error this 
time, if you never made one before in your life,” pro- 
tested young Gage, rising and looking at the dogs, and 
stirring them with his foot, ‘‘ Look at Beaver, father, 
how ragged his ears are, and that young lurcher is 
getting his wisdom teeth. What do you call yourself 
when both you and your friends at the Shottery Cot- 
tage mistake love for hatred ?” 

“‘You don’t mean to say that, Caleb?” exclaimed 
Squire Gage, laying down the pipe he had been smok- 
ing, and rising to his feet in sheer amazement. 

‘‘T do mean to say it,” Caleb took the word out 
of his father’s mouth. ‘‘ And, more, I hold that too 
many cooks have spoiled this as well as other kail—the 
worse luck to the supper,” he finished ruefully. 

‘‘No, but you must have been as perverse and pee- 
vish as a woman,” remonstrated the Squire, “and I 
reckoned you such a reasonable, sensible lad. If any 
young man was safe to know his own mind, I thought 
it was you, who are like a rock for steadiness and soli- 
dity. Oh, dear! I have been mistaken in you, Caleb.” 

“T am sorry for it, sir,” Caleb confessed. ‘I 
always knew myself to be good for nothing, and some- 
thing of a hypocrite ; not that I lent myself to regular 
imposition, but I was only quiet because I am such a 
slow, stolid mule, and you offered me no pretext for 
breaking out; you were too good to me, and affronted 
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me into my best behaviour; and see how ill I have 
behaved on the first provocation.” 

‘¢ But I don’t know that you have behaved so ill,” 
the Squire said, quickly relenting ; ‘“‘ your conduct in 
a woman would have been counted only natural in- 
decision and instability—but you of all men !” 

‘Don’t shame women by the comparison,” Caleb 
said impatiently ; ‘‘ don’t, for the sake of my mother.” 

‘* Tf your mother had lived,” the Squire proceeded, 
softening into still greater tenderness, ‘‘she would 
have made a better handling of this business than I 
and my fine old Madame have done. Not that Madame 
Dupuy is a clumsy fool, or that I had no experience of 
her management, bad as English usage was against 
it. The old country gentry have entered into family 
alliances often enough, and the leaders of the society 
of Methodists have proposed marriages for their mem- 
bers—only we called them marriages in the Lord, 
and not mariages de convenance; and I have lived 
long enough to know that there is a great deal in 
a name. You take away my breath, Caleb, but 
don’t let us get into another monstrous misapprehen- 
sion. You have taken a late fancy to this Made- 
moiselle, whom I always thought to be charming, 
bidding fair to be ‘ good, and fair, and learned,’ eh P— 
as that other she I loved from the first moment I saw 
her—but who, when she was first proposed to you, you 
declined.” 

** Don’t be hard upon me, father,” pleaded the young 
man. 

‘Am TI hard? But what if you should change your 
mind again? What if you don’t know it even yet, 
my lad? What if this be compassion, contrition, a 
genteel amends to the poor young creature who has 
been badly dealt with by a rogue of quality, as any 
man with the name and feeling of a man would grant? 
I would not be against any fellow’s being generous to 
a girl on a pinch ; but this is being over generous.” 

‘‘Of course I cannot convince you, if even you 
choose to doubt it,” asserted Caleb, while he walked 
up and down ; ‘‘ but if you will only think to what I 
subject myself by this confession, and the way in 
which my hopes of success have been diminished by my 
own thickness of head and hotness of temper, you will 
see that it is not at all probable that I should talk 
myself into the vainest of passions, or get up an attach- 
ment almost certain to cover me with chagrin in the 
end. Is it not more credible that I should fight 
against it as long as I was able, and only give way to 
it when I could no longer keep it down, and when I 
judged that it was but honest to myself, and no more 
than her due, td say it was all my fault, and bear the 
penalty a 

‘* Yes, there is some reason in what you say,” 
didly admitted the Squire. 

‘* Consider, father, that whatever motive of despair 
or distrust might close her mouth, it could only be 
because jealousy and doubt conspired to put me be- 
side myself, that I was driven to do what you called 
condemning her unheard.” 

‘*T stand corrected, Caleb,” said the Squire gently ; 
‘notwithstanding I cannot get rid of my own im- 
pressions on the matter, and they don’t altogether 
tally with your conclusions, man. But then what do 
you propose to do ?” 


can- 





Before Caleb could answer, a detachment of the 
Mall company bustled in with batches of bread and 
pots of potatoes. ‘‘ Never mind, my lad,” his father 
hastened to console him. ‘The air, even though it 
be somewhat boisterous, is refreshing, and before 
turning in for the night, I like to step across the 
threshold and look at the sky the last thing, were it 
only on account of the patriarchs standing in their 
tent doors and worshipping in the sudden death of an 
eastern day and the glorious moon of an eastern night. 
We have plenty of time to settle your affair before the 
evening exercise, Caleb. I do not think I have for- 
gotten that my blood was young once, and prickled as 
yours doth now.’ 

Caleb was reconciled to the interruption. Like 
most men, he could speak more freely as he strolled 
with his father in the court or on the terrace, or as they 
stood with their backs to the gable of the porch, seeing 
each other’s faces dimly in the wavering starlight. 
Besides, the necessity of giving his father the support 
of his arm under the force of the gusty wind drew 
the two so closely together in their old affectionate 
relation, that Caleb did not hesitate to come out with 
another grievance which was troubling even his 
small amount of expectation of a happy issue to the 
impeded course of his true love. 

‘‘We have nothing worth offering her at the best, 
father. You do not suspect me of reflecting on your 
plan of life when I say so: what was good enough for my 
mother should be good enough for your son’s wife. 
Still we cannot count on a stranger, a delicate, accom- 
plished young woman, however good, having any 
stomach for becoming head schoolmistress, housekeeper 
of a poor-house, nurse, and whatnot. It would not be 
fit to ask her to fare as we can fare. Though, to 
make a clean breast of it, it seems the only honour- 
able step that is left to me. Mayhap I had better 
drop it rather than mock her with such an offer.” 

‘*Mayhap you had better, my son,” acquiesced the 
Squire, more merrily than he had yet spoken, clinging 
to the care-laden Caleb, keeping his feet and piloting 
himself along the terrace in the wake of his son, 
‘‘if she do not think your offer a worthy one after her 
own granddame and guardian made choice of you; 
if a Huguenot’s daughter cannot fare as the jewel of 
the Nenthorns of Staveley was proud and happy to 
fare, and to fill the offices which she filled well, 
—then, in the name of common sense, call quits bias 
the scheme.” 

‘But, really, do you think it was ever a prac- 
tical scheme, sir? Do you think it would still 
be possible to renew the broken-off attempt at an 
alliance ?” 

“ As for that, I always understood that it was you 
yourself, my friend, who stood as stiff as a halberdier, 
and formed the insurmountable obstacle. You must 
give me a little time to collect my scattered thoughts ; 
for if I made one master-blunder, it is like I fell into 
a dozen anent the question, which I might pass to 


‘you as lights and guides.” 


‘‘No, no, father,” insisted Caleb, ‘‘ tell me what 
you thought, and let me judge as to the blunders.” 

‘‘A humble suitor! I like not to do it, lad, for 
pampering your besotted vanity,” the Squire said 
quickly, having committed himself by a rash hint, 
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and feeling the necessity of fighting off from an ex- 
planation. 

«The vanity being so mortal already, a truce to it. 
You must speak out to me, sir, since you are my sole 
adviser,” enjoined the young Squire, with eyes the 
sparkling of which was hidden by the night. 

“Good lack! it is a fine office,” protested the 
Squire, still reluctant to express his convictions. 
‘Much thanks I am like to get when she revenges 
herself by giving you the sack without remedy. No, 
no, Caleb, don’t believe that; but, in troth, I am 
affrighted I may mislead you.” 

“Tt strikes me, sir, that it is somewhat late in the 
day for that apprehension. Come, out with your 
conjecture or cogitation, whatever it was.” 

*T ought not to betray a tender lass,” alleged the 
Squire, becoming himself as confused as a girl. 

‘‘What have you to betray? Unless, in good 
earnest, you have betrayed yourself already. I can 
give you no peace until you follow up your intima- 
tion.” 

“As if you were giving me peace, you young 
rebel,” groaned the Squire; ‘‘and my breath a’most 
gone with these scuds. Come into the porch again, 
Caleb. Well, it comes to this, that I did think the 
fine young Frenchwoman—fine by nature, not by art 
—was inclined in the beginning to look as sweet as 
her shyness and her self-respect would let her on my 
bumpkin ; and it went to my heart to see her balked 
of her innocent maidenly fancy by no fault that I was 
free to charge upon anybody, but by one of those 
mischances of this world, the foundations of which are 
out of course. However, as E also imagined that you, 
sir, looked as surly as the east wind on her pretty 
homage, I would not have you give a fig for my idle 
guess.” 

“ At least, you never let me know of the suspi- 
cion,” suggested Caleb, with confusion burning in his 
brown cheek, to which his father’s was light; “not 
when you sounded me on my views as to marriage, 
and my feelings for the family at the Shottery Cottage.” 

“No, Caleb Gage, no more than she spoke up for 
herself when you wronged her; and I trust you do 
me the justice to credit that I would have died sooner 
than make such a communication to my own son, if 
he had not spoken to me as he has done to-night,” 
affirmed the old man with dignity. 

“Not to make me happy, father?” murmured 
Caleb, pressing up to him. 

‘You silly lad, there would have been no question 
of making you happy then; but only of causing a 
young lass, who was too good for you, to hang her 
head foolishly.” 

Then old Caleb Gage let out his satisfaction, 
amounting to exultation, in his son’s having come 
round heartily to entering on the proposal of early 
wedlock with Grand’mére’s child, on which he had 
looked favourably from the first. With all the Squire’s 
charity, he was not able to hold in very high esteem 
squires’ daughters like Milly and Dolly Rolle, and 
though he doubted not that they might grow into 
tolerable wives and mothers at the end of a score of 
years, he had rather that they did not serve their 
apprenticeship for that period at the Mall. Such young 

women as they might consent to do it, balancing all 





young Caleb’s bodily and mental endowments, and the 
future disenfranchisement of the Mall, against their 
horror of Methodism. But the struggle of warring 
tastes and tempers which would ensue could not be an 
agreeable or profitable experience, especially to the old 
Squire, with regard to whom the most he could hope 
for from one of these daughters-in-law was that she 
should humour and tolerate the master of the house 
as half a dotard and half a fanatic. And young Caleb 
was too loosely attached to the Methodist body not to 
have offended its leading members, so as to render it 
improbable that he should marry into the society. 
His father had therefore been sometimes visited with 
concern on his son’s account, lest he had erred in his 
philanthropy, and proved improvident and inconsis- 
tent to the extent of being less than kind to his own 
flesh and blood, by rendering it a precarious venture 
for the young Squire to marry, if he resolved to do so, 
in his own rank of life. But Mademoiselle and her 
tidy little dowry solved every difficulty now, when a 
solitary, eccentric life had begun to loom as an immi- 
nent danger for the son of the man who held a noble 
woman as God’s best gift, and which, granted, made 
every toil and sacrifice possible and easy. 

True, it was uncertain whether the influential old 
mother who represented the Dupuys would consent to 
take up afresh and renew the contract at the point 
where the Gages had offensively stopped short. There 
might be a rigid French code of propriety against such 
fickleness. The Dupuys might have formed other 
projects for Yolande, and kept them private because 
one of their own countrymen figured as principal in 
them. Or, in spite of the late outrage, the household 
at the Shottery Cottage might now feel themselves more 
settled down at Sedge Pond, and in less urgent need of 
allies. In their ignorance, they might not appreciate 
the damage done to Yolande by the little frolic of 
Mr. George Rolle ; and Grand’mére, the old Squire felt, 
was the last woman in the world to seek to hush it up 
and mend it by hurrying Yolande into the formerly 
talked-of marriage with Caleb Gage. And lastly, even 
the manly part which Caleb had played in the outrage, 
carried out as it was under a miserable and mortifying 
misconception, was not calculated to recommend him 
to tender-spirited and high-minded women like Grand’- 
mére and Yolande. 

But old Caleb Gage was nevertheless sanguine. He 
was ready to throw himself into the breach and bear 
the burden of another’s conceits and vagaries. To do 
this for his son, who was ordinarily so wise and rea- 
sonable, that his late temper and conduct could only 
be accounted for by a love-disturbed brain, with its 
heady fumes, would give him the purest delight. He 
would have out his nag and saddle-bags the first thing 
in the morning, and ride across to Sedge Pond, and be 
himself the bearer of the regret and repentance, the 
confession of hastiness and wilfulness. He would at 
the same time solicit and plead for the restoration of 
the terms which had already been laid down and 
shabbily treated. 

In the meantime, standing in the porch in the fitful 
starlight, he forgot the cold and the gloom, and ex- 
pounded to itching, half-amused ears what he called 
the “illustrious gain” which the presence of a gentle, . 
refined, intelligent, godly woman was to a family, and 
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the pinching loss it had been to him and Caleb to be 
confined for so many years, even to the best of the 
Libbie Larkins and the Mistress Hephzibahs among 
womankind. Not that the good creatures were not true 
women in their best features, but they wanted the 
tact, the discrimination, the rich sympathy and wide 
charity of his dame, and were no more to be compared 
to her “than clambering peas to mantling vines.” 
The Squire by intuition and deduction ranked Yolande 
among these fair, wise, virtuous women, and pro- 
phesied her eminence and the rare gift that her pre- 
sence would be to the Mall, until it almost sounded as 
if he looked for the return of his Lucy, who had gone 
from him so early. In his excitement he even called 
Yolande by the name of Lucy, and spoke eagerly of the 
improvements which would be made and the progress 
which would be attained when Lucy should be with 
them. 

The great bell clanged for the exercise, and the 
conversation of the Squire and his son was abruptly 
brought to a termination. The two went in with the 
rest of the big motley family, and sat among the 
company of preachers, licensed and unlicensed, the 
widow and the orphan, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. The Squire did not conduct the services, but 
only took his turn with the others as brother Gage. 
But this chanced to be his night to preside. He read 
as his passage of Scripture the last chapter of Job, 
and to the marvel and mystification of many of his 
hearers, he returned thanks in his prayer for a trea- 
sure which had been taken away from the Mall, and 
of the return of which there was good hope. 

The last words the Squire said to Caleb before re- 
tiring were still full of the past and the future: ‘Lad, 
I have bethought me of something that was your 





mother’s to give to Yolande. I mean her work- 
table. She kept that when she disposed of everything 
else that belonged to her, even to her harpsichord. 
I think she might have kept that when I kept my 
books, for sure noble verse is made to be wedded to 
sweet music, and methinks stringed instruments were 
constructed to compass the union, that it might 
sound its best to praise God withal. But my dame | 
had not a tuneful ear, though she was in all else as _ | 
many-sidedly tuneful as the winds or the waters. 
But see now, her Huguenot daughter might have 
brought the harmony of Clement Marot’s psalms from 
the dumb wood and ivory, for these foreigners have a 
skill of their own in harmony. However, Lucy could | 
put her table to use in the making of coats and gar- | 
ments, like Doreas—the end to which she was thence- 
forth to devote her needle. Here is the key, I have 
kept it at my watch-guard till now, when I deliver it 
up to you until the day when you can make free to 
hand it to your dame that is to be. Had this been 
July and not October, I might, French fashion, have 
taken a posy in my hand from you to her to-morrow, 
and sent you no farther than the hedges to gather it, 
for those women, with a right down love of flowers— 
and, bless you, I like the sign—don’t mind though | 
they be no scarcer or more scented than hawthorn or 
honeysuckle.” 

The next morning, when the good Squire was called | 
betimes to set out ona bridal errand for his son, he | 
was found lying solemn and serene on his widowed 
bed, having departed over-night on a sudden journey, | 
with the gift of the faithful remembrance and the | 
tender admiration of his brave manhood and age in | 
his hand, wherewith to greet his wife in the city from 
which there is no going out. 


( To be continued.) 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


VIIT.—CALEB, 


It is not the quantity, but the temper of the metal, 
which makes a good sword: nor is it mere bulk, but 
a large measure of nervous and muscular force, which 
makes a strong man ; and, in accordance with the say- 
ing of Napoleon I., that ‘‘moral is to physical power 
as three to one,” the wars of all ages have proved that 
success in battle does not turn so much on the multi- 
tude as on tlie morale, on the numbers as on the 
character, of the troops. 

The triumph of the Prussians, for example, in their 
late brief but bloody contest with Austria, was due 
less to the superiority of their arms than of their edu- 
cation, intelligence, and religion; under Providence, 
these, not numbers, or the needle-gun, turned the for- 
tunes of the campaign. To the same, or similar, moral 
causes Oliver Cromwell owed his remarkable success. 
Fanatics or not. right or wrong in their religious and 
political views, his troops were thoughtful men, of strict 
and even severe manners, within whose camps there 
was little swearing but much psalm-singing: soldiers 
who, if-they did not, because they could not in con- 





THE SOLDIER. 


science, honour the king, feared God. It was from 
their knees in silent prayer, or from public assemblies 
held for worship, those men went to battle, who almost | 
never fought but they conquered, bearing down in the 
shock of arms the very flower and pride of England’s 
chivalry. By heroic deeds which history records, and | 
John Milton sung, and all denominations of Protestant | 
Christians agree in admiring and approving, the Val- 
leys of Piedmont teach the same lesson. Strong were 
their mountain fastnesses ; the dizzy crag they shared 
with the eagle; the narrow gorge, where, with a roar- 
ing torrent on this side, and a dark frowning precipice 
on that, one brave man, spear in hand, or with boys 
and women at his back to load the rifles, could hold 
the pass against a thousand. Yet the salvation of the 
Waldenses did not lie in ‘“‘the munition of rocks.” 
To the morale which endured three centuries of the 
cruelest persecution,.turned every rock into a monu- 
ment, faced death on every meadow, and gave to every 
village its roll of martyrs, was chiefly due the illus- 
trious spectacle of a handful of men defending their 
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faith and country against the arms of Savoy and the 

tions of Rome. It was this which braced them 
for the struggle, and repeatedly rolled back on the 
plains of Italy the bleeding fragments of the mighty 
armies that invaded their mountain homes. 

The true defence of a country lies far more in the 
moral character and spirit of its inhabitants than in 
ships or arsenals of war; or in the numbers that, 
soldiers by profession, form its standing army. This 
was demonstrated by America in its War of Inde- 
pendence, and also by the issue of that gigantic conflict 
which ended so well in Negro Freedom. Yet, where a 
country, surrounded with dangerous neighbours, has its 
shores, its commerce, and also widely-scattered colonies, 
to defend, a body of men whose trade is arms, is an 
institution with which it may not be able to dispense. 
Such is the situation of our country. Numbering 
nearly 200,000 men, our standing army forms a very 
important branch of the public service; and, though 
a costly, a useful one, so long as, kept at the lowest 
possible figure, and confined to its own proper duties, 
it is maintained, not for the purpose of attacking others, 
but of defending ourselves. No doubt, as in those 
days when gentlemen wore swords, and were ready to 
draw them in every petty quarrel and drunken brawl, 
nations which maintain standing armies are tempted 
to commit acts of violence. It has been too much 
their custom to bring ordinary questions to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and rush without consideration 
into the unspeakable horrors and cruelties of war. 
These, however, are not the legitimate uses of such an 
institution. Circumstances may make it necessary to 
carry war beyond our shores. We may require to 
follow the example of Hannibal, who, to draw the 
enemies of his country from Carthage, invaded Italy, 
and thundered at the gates of Rome; but the proper 
motto on the banners of a standing as well as of a volun- 
teer army is, Defence, not Offence. In no other way 
can it receive, I venture to affirm, either the approba- 
tion of humanity or the sanctions of religion. 

It were a happy thing for us, and the world also, if 
we could afford to disband our army; and, our situa- 
tion making it safe to embrace the peace principles of 
the Society of Friends, we might convert every sword 
into a ploughshare, and never more dig iron from the 
earth to bury it in a brother’s bowels. Men slaugh- 
tering each other is a spectacle horrid to contemplate. 
War, at the best, is a fearful necessity: and there is 
no doubt that we have rushed into many wars without 
any just or righteous cause—we have been verily 
“guilty concerning our brother.”” Meanwhile, how- 
ever, and until the advent of millennial days, the peace 
principles of that excellent class of citizens, commonly 
called Quakers, are a dream ; and one from which, were 
we to embrace them, we should be rudely awakened 
some morning by the roar of cannon on our shores. 

So long as we cannot dispense with locks and keys 
to protect our goods from thieves, nor with police to 
preserve our persons from assault and our homes from 
housebreakers, it is vain to hope that we can dispense 
with the means of protecting our country from those 
who, though dignified with the name of conquerors, 
are nothing else than thieves and murderers. Alex- 
ander, Czesar, Napoleon, differed from the felons we 
send to prison, or eonsign to a gallows, only in that 





they plundered, not houses, but kingdoms, and, on 
bloody battle-fields, strewed with the bodies of man- 
gled thousands, committed not solitary, but wholesale 
slaughter. 

But while a Sunday Magazine may justify a stand- 
ing army, I would like to ask what Christian man can 
justify those arrangements, which, in so many respects, 
convert it into a standing immorality? This is a sub- 
ject itis within our sphere, as Christians and patriots, to 
notice. We have here an enormous evil, which every 
lover of God, and of the souls of men, and of his coun- 
try, should seek to amend. I know few things that 
call so loudly for reform as the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which we place our soldiers, so far as re- 
gards especially their highest, their moral and religious 
interests. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to our 
soldiers. They have often defended our shores: nor, 
like other armies, the tools of ambitious tyrants or 
usurpers, have they ever turned their swords against 
the lives or liberties of those whom they were sworn to 
defend; and therefore their comfort, their material 
happiness, their moral and religious welfare, should be 
a grateful country’s anxious care. It was eminently 
so in other days. It appears, for example, from 
Macaulay’s ‘‘History of England,” that the Protector 
paid the common soldier nearly as much as we now 
pay our ensigns—double the wages of a day-labourer. 
His ranks, in consequence, were filled by a much 
higher and better class than our one shilling a day in- 
duces to become soldiers. Recruited with such men, 
and supplied with devout chaplains and religious ordi- 
nances, the army was at that time considered a school 
of virtue; and Christian parents—as none certainly 
would do now—sent their sons to its ranks to learn a 
pure and high morality. And this, to take a merely 
mercenary view of the matter, paid. They were “ well 
worth the money.” Bringing to battle frames unim- 
paired by vice, and hearts sustained by piety, they 
formed incomparable soldiers. Their prowess was ex- 
pressed in the name they won—‘‘ Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides ;” and their high morale by the astonishing fact 
that twenty thousand of them were one day disbanded 
in the streets of London, thrown on society, cast all of 
a sudden out of bread and employment, and yet were 
guilty of no violence, of no crime, of no breach of the 
laws. They mingled as quietly with the general com- 
munity as a drop of water with the wave on whose 
bosom it falls. 

Let us now turn to our army, and look, for instance, 
at the position of a young recruit. At that time of 
life when principle is weak and passion strong, he is 
taken away from under the eye of, I shall say, Chris- 
tian parents. He has now no godly father or kind 
mother to please, or to grieve by his behaviour. He 
no longer feels, in the respectable character of his 
family, and the opinion of decent neighbours, incen- 
tives to virtue, and a powerful check on vice. Drifted 
about from place to place, he gains nothing by being a 
moral, and loses nothing by being a vicious, man. He 
is plied on all hands with temptations to seek relief from 
the ennui of an idle life in the pleasures of licentious- 
ness and debauchery. Thrown in the barrack-room 
into the company of depraved associates, he finds mo- 
rality and piety held up to ridicule; nor can he escape, 
though he would, from hearing and seeing what is cal- 
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culated to pollute his mind, and blight any lingering 
regard he may feel for prayer, his Bible, the house of 
God, the holy Sabbath, and the virtues of his father’s 
home. Is that the care which youth requires, and a 
Christian country should bestow? But it is from 
other homes, with exceptions, of course, that our army 
draws its soldiers. It is where the scum of the city 
floats, and whisky shops flank the pavements, that 
the recruiting-sergeant spreads his nets and plies his 
trade. That, surely, forms no reason, furnishes no ex- 
cuse, for the neglect of our soldiers. On the contrary, 
I have thought, as I saw a batch of ill-fed, ill-clad, 
dissipated-looking lads, marched off to be examined 
as recruits, that no class of the community, con- 
sidering their unhappy antecedents, stood so much 
in need, as they, of being shielded from temptation ; 
and not only guarded from incentives to vice, but 
surrounded with incentives to virtue. Yet, how mis- 
erably is this duty discharged? Prodigal of their 
blood, but parsimonious of its money, the country does 
little, compared at least with what it might do, either 
to preserve or to improve the morals of its soldiers. 
The consequence is, that these, as is notorious, are 
too often of the worst description—degrading the 
men, impairing the efficiency, and adding enormously 
to the expense of the army. Decency forbids details; 
but they may be imagined from the fact that the ap- 
pearance of our troops has struck others besides our 
enemies with terror—often filling with anxiety and 
dread the decent fathers and mothers of the provincial 
town where they were billeted and happened to sojourn. 

This is lamentable: yet the soldiers are less to blame 
than the Government; and the Government than a 
country which sacrifices, as could be proved, to a false 
economy, the happinessas well as the moral and religious 
welfare of those it expects to die in its defence. People 
bewail the immorality of our soldiers. But who is 
chiefly to blame for that? As if we had never heard 
the proverb, ‘“‘Idle dogs worry sheep,” or read the 
lines— 


*¢ And Satan still some mischief finds 
For idle hands to do,” 


we condemn them to a life of comparative idleness and 
dull routine; and, worse still, in the arrangements for 
our army, run counter to the plainest laws of God. 
Marriage is discouraged; not discouraged only, but 


denied—save in exceptional cases. That divine in- 
stitution which forms the only true foundation of a 
holy and happy society, is ignored; and in its room 
a system of celibacy is practically enacted, which has 
in every country, Pagan or Popish, proved destruc- 
tive of morals—not excepting those of the very minis- 
ters of religion. But why should not the soldier, as 
well as others, receive wages sufficient to maintain a 
wife and children? How can this Christian country, 
with its enormous wealth, justify itself before God or 
man for arrangements that, I may say, doom its 
soldiers to a life of vice?—a wrong that appears all 
the greater when we see how, as in the Madras army, 
where their families accompany the troops, we grant 
privileges to the natives of India which we deny to 
our own countrymen. Cowards, and worshippers of 
Mammon, we yield to heathenism what we refuse to 
Christianity. We have no right to maintain an army 





at the expense of the moral and religious interests of 
its men: nor can any good reason be given why their 
pay should not be so augmented, and their movements 
so limited or arranged, as to allow our soldiers the 
blessings of domestic life, and a better home than they 
can ever find amid the discomforts and immoralities of 
a barrack-room. I have mingled with them; I have 
slept in a hut; I have passed nights in the camp; I 
have conversed on these matters with all classes, from 
the general commanding a brigade to the private lost 
in the rank and file; and I know not a grander object 
for a Christian statesman and patriot to take up, than 
devising a remedy for these wrongs—wrongs of which 
soldiers do not, because they dare not, complain. 

This picture of the morals and condition of our 
soldiers—for which, I repeat, others are more cul- 
pable than they—is quite consistent with the fact 
that no profession can show finer examples of religion 
than the army and navy. ‘All things are yours,” 
says the apostle, ‘‘and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s;” and among these “‘all things” are to be 
reckoned the temptations good men have to contend 
with—the very difficulties they have to encounter in 
maintaining their religious profession. In this respect 
none, so much as Christian soldiers, are like gold tried 
in the fire. The flames that have consumed others 
seem only to have imparted additional lustre to them ; 
the efforts they have to make to maintain their position 
but strengthening their graces, and making them more 
zealous, bold, and decided than ordinary believers. 
Just as mountaineers, compared with the inhabitants 
of the plain, have broader chests, and stronger limbs; 
and just as the pines on Norwegian hills, that have 
to battle with rude tempests and long cold winters, 
make stouter masts than trees grown in sheltered 
spots; and just as the boatmen of isles exposed to 
northern storms, beaten by Atlantic waves, and swept 
by surging commingling tides, form braver sailors than 
those bred on the shores of inland seas, so the re- 
markable piety of such soldiers as Lieutenant-General 
Monro, Colonel Gardiner, Sir Henry Havelock, and 
Hedley Vicars has been in no small measure due to 
the very difficulties they had to contend with, the 
very immoralities they had to witness, and the very 
battles they had to fight for the faith. Their pre- 
eminent piety proves, at any rate, what our soldiers 
might be; and, drafted abroad as they are to heathen 
countries, what, were they as pious as they are brave, 
they might do to recommend the gospel, and carry it 
to the ends of the earth. They were models of the 
Christian soldier. Monuments of divine grace, and 
enduring hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, they 
were as true to the Cross as to their colours. 

Such a model we have in him whose honoured name 
stands at the head of this article. Covered with the 
blood of a hundred battles, crowned with the laurels of 
a hundred victories, Parliament saw the great captain 
of our age stand up before the noblest assembly of the 
world to receive the thanks of his king and country. 
Caleb received a higher honour. Not Moses, their 
leader, not the assembled tribes, but God himself 
applauded his conduct, and crowned his brows with 
the laurels of an immortal renown—and now taking 
him as our type and model, let us look at two of the 
many soldierly qualities by which he won the palm. 
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CALEB’S FIDELITY. 


Fidelity is one of the first properties of a soldier ; 
and it were well that every good cause, and especially 
that of Christ, could boast of such fidelity as gallant 
men have often shown in the ranks of war. Mere 
boys have bravely carried the colours of their regiment 
into battle; and to save them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, they have been known, when they 
themselves fell, to wrap them around their bodies, and 
die within their encrimsoned folds. An incident more 
heroic still occurred on one of those fields where Austria 
lately suffered disastrous defeat. When the bloody 
fizht was over, and the victors were removing the 
wounded, they came on a young Austrian stretched on 
the ground, whose life was pouring out in the red 
streams of a ghastly wound. To their astonishment 
he declined their kind services. Recommending others 
to be removed, he implored them, though he might 
still have been saved, to let him alone. On returning, 
some time afterwards, they found him dead—all his 
battles o’er. But the mystery was explained. They 
raised the body to give it burial; and there, below him, 
lay the colours of his regiment. He had sworn not to 
part with them ; and though he clung to life, and ten- 
derly thought of a mother and sisters in their distant 
home, he would not purchase recovery at the price 
of his oath, and the expense of a soldier’s honour— 
“he was faithful unto death.” 

There was nothing in Pompeii—that most weird and 
wonderful of all cities; ‘city of the dead,” as Walter 
Scott kept repeating to himself when they bore the 
shattered man through its silent streets—that invested 
it with a deeper interest to me than the spot where a 
soldier of old Rome displayed a most heroic fidelity. 
That fatal day on which Vesuvius, at whose feet the 
city stood, burst out into an eruption that shook the 
earth, poured torrents of lava from its riven sides, and 
discharged, amid the noise of a hundred thunders, 
such clouds of ashes as filled the air, produced a 
darkness deeper than midnight, and struck such terror 
into all hearts, that men thought not only that the 
end of the world had come and all must die, but that 
the gods themselves were expiring,—on that night a 
sentinel kept watch by the gate which looked to the 
burning mountain. Amid unimaginable confusion, 
and shrieks of terror mingling with the roar of the 
volcano, and cries of mothers who had lost their chil- 
dren in the darkness, the inhabitants fled the fatal 
town, while the falling ashes, loading the darkened 
air, and penetrating every place, rose in the streets 
till they covered the house-roofs, nor left a vestige of 
the city but a vast silent mound, beneath which it 
lay unknown, dead and buried, for nearly 1,700 years. 
Amid this fearful disorder the sentinel at the gate 
had been forgotten; and as Rome required her sen- 
tinels, happen what might, to hold their posts till re- 
lieved by the guard or set at liberty by their officers, 
he had to choose between death or dishonour. Pattern 
of fidelity, he stood by his post. Slowly but surely, 
the ashes rise on his manly form; now they reach his 
breast; and now covering his lips, they choke his 
breathing. , He also was “faithful unto death.” After 
seventeen centuries they found his skeleton standing 
erect in a marble niche, clad in its rusty armour— 
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the helmet on his empty skull, and his, bony fingers 
still closed upon his spear. And next almost to the 
interest I felt in placing myself on the spot where 
Paul, true to his colours, when all men deserted him, 
pled before the Roman tyrant, was the interest I felt 
in the niche by the city gate where they found the 
skeleton of one who, in his fidelity to the cause of 
Ceesar, sets us an example of faithfulness to the cause 
of Christ—an example it were for the honour of their 
Master that all his servants followed. 

This property of a good soldier was eminently illus- 
trated by Caleb—him whose name stands at the head 
of this article. One of the twelve heads of the tribes of 
Israel, whom Moses selected to spy out the promised 
land, heentered Canaan along with Joshua and the other 
ten—travelling from its southernmost to its northern 
border. In this expedition his fidelity and courage do not 
appear to have been put to the test. Nor is it difficult 
to explain how this happened, and they were able to 
execute their commission without being suspected or 
the character, or suffering the fate of spies—safe from 
the dangers to which the two men were exposed who, 
forty years afterwards, were sent into Jericho. 

Caleb and his associates entered the land of Canaan 
little more than twelve months after Israel had left 
that of Egypt. At this time, no report of what had hap- 
pened there seemed to have reached the Canaanites. 
But when the host, after wandering in the wilderness 
for forty years, returned to the borders of the promised 
land, they found its inhabitants, as well they might 
be, all on the alert—the whole country alarmed by 
reports, which fame would not lessen but rather 
exaggerate, of how the host that approached their 
borders had been miraculously sustained in the wil- 
derness, and how, aided by Jehovah, they had trodden 
in the dust the greatest kings and nations that had 
attempted to oppose their progress. It was not till 
Caleb returned to the camp of Israel that, as I proceed 
now to show, he met with anything to put his fidelity 
to the test, and bring it out, an illustrious example to 
future ages. 

The news that the spies are returning flies like wild- 
fire through the tents, and calls forth all the people. 
There they come—browned with the sun and dust of 
travel. They bring proofs of the fertility of the soil in 
the fruits which they hold in their hands; and in 
that one bunch of grapes, a cluster so weighty, that 
it requires two men to carry. The camp is full of 
joy; and every ear intent as, addressing Moses in 
the hearing of the people, the spies say—‘‘ We came 
into the land whither thou sentest us, and surely it 
floweth with milk and honey; and this is the fruit of 
it.” Alas! their joy is short-lived. How are their 
hearts struck with dread, and the hopes they have 
cherished changed into blank despair, as the spies go 
on to say—‘‘ Nevertheless the people be strong, and 
the cities are walled, and very great;” adding, with 
voices that trembled at the recollection of their gigantic 
forms, ‘‘and we saw the children of Anak there!” 
The children of Anak? At this news the whole 
congregation grows pale with terror. Fear sits on 
every face; and expresses itself in a low murmuring 
wail that, unless it meets a timely check, will ere long 
break out into open mutiny. At this crisis Oaleb 
interposes—not to deny the statement of his associates, 
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but to repudiate the cowardly conclusion they sug- 
gested, and the people accepted. Faithful to the cause 
of God, he rushes to the front to deliver himself of 
words full of faith and courage. They sound like a 
battle trumpet. No doubt the Canaanites are strong ; 
their walls are high; their ranks led on by giant war- 
riors, the formidable sons of Anak. Nevertheless, as 
one who knew that He who was with them was greater 
than all who could be against them, Caleb cries out, 
‘‘Let us go up at once and possess it; we are well able 
to overcome it.” 

So he spake. But ere Joshua, if we may judge from 
the narrative, has time to second him, and echo this 
heroic address, the other spiesinterpose. Now painting 
matters darker than at first, they complete the panic, 
saying, ‘‘ All the people that we saw in it are men of 
great stature; and there we saw the giants, the sons 
of Anak; and we were in our own sight as grass- 
hoppers, and so we were in theirs!” At these words, 
as if a thunderbolt, or shell, had dropt among them, 
the multitude suddenly disperse. Through the live- 
long night weeping fills the camp; nor does joy come 
in the morning. They have abandoned themselves to 
despair. Regretting that they had ever left the land 
of Egypt, they resolve to retrace their steps. They 
cast blame on God; and give way to such grief, and 
rage, and wild, blind fury, that Moses and Aaron are 
confounded. Knowing neither what to do, nor how 
to turn the people from their mad purpose, they fall 
on their faces; and lie on the ground—as if they said, 
If you will go back to Egypt, it is over our bodies 
you shall go! At this moment, though it was like 
laying hands on the mane of a raging lion, Caleb, 
supported by Joshua, once more steps forward; and 
regardless of a life the people had armed themselves 
with stones to destroy, he reproaches their cowardice, 
saying, ‘‘ Rebel not ye against the Lord, neither fear 
ye the people of the land; for they are bread to us, 
their defence is departed from them. The Lord is 
with us; fear them not!” Another moment, and, his 
life battered out of him by a shower of stones, Caleb 
had fallen a sacrifice to his own fidelity, and the people’s 
fury. But suddenly, in the form of some brilliant, 
dazzling, intolerable light, the well-known symbol of 
the divine presence, ‘‘the glory of the Lord appears 
in the tabernacle before all the children of Israel.” 
They, not Caleb and Joshua, nor Moses and Aaron, 
are in peril now. God is ready to destroy them; and 
they had been swept from the face of the earth but 
for Moses’ earnest and timely intercession. They are 
doomed for their sin to wander forty years in the 
wilderness, until ¢he carcases of all who were over 
twenty years of age on leaving Egypt have fallen 
there. God forgives them. Merciful and gracious, 
He forgets their offence, but not Caleb’s fidelity. 
‘* Surely,” he says, ‘‘ they shall not see the land, but 
my servant Caleb, because he had another spirit with 
him and hath followed me fully, him will I bring into 
the land whereunto he went ; and his seed shall possess 
it.” Even so shall it be with all who, faithful to the 
sacred interests of their Heavenly Master, prove them- 
selves good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Remembering their 
fidelity in the hour of trial, how they stood by His 
cause, resisted temptations, by faith crucified the flesh, 
by the blood of the covenant overcame the world, 





how they denied themselves but not Him, how they 
were of “another spirit” from the mass of mere pro- 
fessors, and how in purpose, if not always in practice, 
they ‘‘ followed the Lord fully,” them also will He bring 
into the land whither they go—the ransomed of the 
Lord, a sacramental host, pilgrims to the Heayenly 
Canaan. 


CALEB’S COURAGE. 


Courage, which has in all ages won the praise of 
poets and admiration of mankind, is a property for 
which our seamen and soldiers have been long and 
eminently distinguished. Descended from ancestors 
who met the Romans on the sea-beach, and those 
brave Norsemen who ploughed the stormiest oceans 
with their warlike prows, our countrymen have proved 
themselves worthy of their sires; and the repute of a 
courage which has been tested in many a hard fought 
field, has proved, under God, the strongest bulwark of 
our island home. It is remarkable, and highly credit- 
able to the resolution and bravery of our soldiers, that, 
notwithstanding all the wars in which they have en- 
gaged, no foreign nation flaunts a flag of ours as the 
trophy of its victory, and of our defeat. No British 
banner, so far as I know, hangs drooping in dusty 
folds from the walls of foreign castle or cathedral to 
make us blush; nor in that proud pillar the great 
Napoleon raised, whose bronze, formed of the cannon 
taken by him in battle, commemorates his victories, 
is there an ounce of metal that belonged toa British 
gun. I have heard indeed how cowards, probably 
drawn from the scum of the people, hung back when 
the bugler in the trenches sounded a new assault; 
and refused to cross ground so strewed with their 
fallen comrades as to resemble a field carpeted with 
scarlet cloth. Yet, whatever may be their defects, our 
soldiers have been commonly as much distinguished 
for their courage when the battle raged, as for their 
clemency when the victory was won. 

For that courage, true, calm courage, which does 
not lie in insensibility to danger, nor in the violent 
animal passion which may bear a coward forward as a 
whirlwind does the dust, or a wave the sea-weed on 
its foaming crest, Caleb presents the very model of a 
soldier. How bravely he bears himself when the other 
spies prove traitors! With fire in his eye and resolution 
seated on his brow, he steps forth to cry, ‘‘Let us go up 
at once and possess the land !—Away with these coward 
fears!” The speech this, be it observed, not of one 
who was to guard the camp or bring up the rear. 
Judah’s place is in the front of battle. The bloody 
wave breaks first on that gallant tribe; and of all its 
warriors, first on Caleb—its prince and head. Nor 
was this bold proposal to face and fight the sons of 
Anak, an empty boast, a mere bravado. Forty years 
thereafter his courage was put to that test—the portion 
of the land assigned him, at his own request, being 
held by the giant race whose descendant, Goliath of 
Gath, struck terror into the boldest hearts in Israel, 
as he went forth vapouring before their host—till he 
fell to the shepherd’s sling, defying the armies of the 
living God. It was from the hands of giants Caleb 
wrung his inheritance. Undaunted by their towering 
stature, he met them, sword to sword, and foot to foot, 
in the bloody field; the God in whom he trusted in- 
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spiring his heart with such courage, and endowing 
his arm with such strength, that they succumbed be- 
fore his blows—their armour loudly clashing, and the 
very earth shaking in their fall. 

The source of Caleb’s courage, of a bravery so ad- 
mirable and dauntless, is not far to seek. In hin, as 
in those noble Christian soldiers whom I have men- 
tioned, and in others also who have maintained their 
religion in the camp, courage, if it did not spring 
from, was sustained by piety. He had faith in God. 
Therefore he did not fear the face of man, though that 
man were a giant; nor of death itself. From the 
same lofty source, and none other, the soldier of the 
cross, he who fights with foes more formidable than 
giants—the devil, the world, and the flesh, that trinity 
of evil—is to draw his courage. No grace more neces- 
sary than that in one who would do his duty to Jesus, 
and to His cause. Courage to speak for Christ every- 
where, and act for Christ always, is a grace of the 
highest value—yet one in which, alas! many a good 
man, to the dishonour of his Master, and the loss of 
others, has been sadly wanting. ‘The Apostle Paul 
possessed it: and what he himself possessed in a de- 
gree so eminent, he enforced on his converts, saying, 
“Add to your faith virtue,” as it were better trans- 
lated, ‘‘courage.” No greater bravery, indeed, in 
battlefields than what the Christian may require! 
More of it may be needed to face the jeers of an un- 
godly world than a blazing battery of cannon. 

In illustration of this, hear what a nobleman of 
ancient family, and high rank, and still higher piety, 
has written in a very precious record which has 
just been given to the public:—‘‘I felt,” he says, 
“that salvation must be sought and attained, though 
the path to it lay through fire and water, and that 
no hardships were worth a moment’s consideration 
in comparison of so great a prize. In the same 
manner the pursuits of my life, hitherto, appeared 
utterly frivolous. They could not advance me cne 
step on the road to heaven. I resolved to make 
an entire change in my life, to spend the whole day 
in the service of God, and devote myself entirely 
to the promotion of His glory. Yet how to begin, I 
knew not. I felt I ought earnestly to address every 
one I met, beginning with my own servants; that I 
ought to speak out, and not sneak into heaven by the 
back door. For several days, however, I did nothing. 
I shrunk from the idea of declaring myself, and 
dreaded the remarks of relatives, acquaintances, and 
seryants. I seriously debated with myself, since 





society presented such great difficulties in our way, 
whether we should not leave all, and fly with our 
children to a distant land; where, living quite un- 
known, we might commence our new life with fewer 
outward impediments, and spend our days in prayer, 
praise, and preaching to others Christ’s gospel of sal- 
vation. It was in my mind to give up our inheritance, 
reserving only enough for our bare support, and, 
taking leave of all our connections, to burn, as it 
were, our ships behind us, and, dying to this world, 
to live entirely for the next. To the objection that we 
should be deserting the station in which God had 
placed us, I urged that our first duty is the care of our 
own souls. I compared it to Lot flying out of Sodom. 
In giving up my hereditary rank and riches, I con- 
sidered that I should injure noone. My children being 
brought up in total ignorance of their origin, would 
have no cause for regret, and, if religion be true, they 
would be incalculable gainers, since riches (if Christ 
be an authority) are a great hindrance in the way to 
heaven. For several days I debated this question 
with myself, and one consideration alone determined 
my conclusion on it in the negative. I could not re- 
concile it with my duty to leave my aged father.” 

These are the touching words of one who lived 
to openly avow his change, and confess Christ before 
the world. He added to his faith courage. His cir- 
cumstances needed it, and so—though perhaps to a less 
degree—do those of the humblest Christians. Nor shall 
we go without it, if we seek God’s help, the aids of 
His Holy Spirit. He that gave Nicodemus, who once 
came stealing to Jesus under the cloud of night, 
courage to perform the last kind offices to the dead, 
and boldly attend the funeral; He who gave the dis- 
ciple, that denied his Master before a woman, courage 
to confess him before all the Jews, and charge home 
on them the guilt of his innocent blood ; He who turns 
the pliant sapling into a tree, that, with roots wrapped 
around the rock, lifts its head on high and defies the 
storm, He will make his feeblest followers ‘‘ valiant 
for the truth””—bold to ayow themselves the followers 
of Jesus, and say— 

“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend His cause, 
Maintain the glory of His cross, 
And honour all His laws. 


“ Jesus, my Lord, I know His name, 
His name is all my boast; 
Nor will He leave my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost.” 





, THE DUCHESS 


THERE is a legitimate and justifiable interest in | 


tracing the fortunes of those who hold a high position 
in society. At times, for wise ends, God tries strong 
faith with sharp affliction. The trial brightens the 
piety, and presents it in vivid light before those by 
whom the sufferer is known. When the suffering 
strikes a Christian on an elevated pinnacle, the light 
of the example spreads far, and throws long and wide 











OF ORLEANS. 


lines over the agitated and tempestuous surface of life, 
cheering hearts and scattering lessons. On this ground 
we have chosen the life of a princess for the subject of 
our story. 

Helena, Princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, -was 
born in Germany in January, 1814, and died in 
England in May, 1858. Within that short space of 
forty-four years were comprised striking events and 
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rare but trying fortunes. The young German derived 
from her parents remarkable qualities. Her father 
was the reigning duke of a principality in which, up 
to our own days, the rulers have been known for their 
integrity. Her mother (of whom, indeed, she was 
deprived at the early age of two) was the child of the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, and the friend of Goethe and 
of the Princess Louisa, celebrated by the eloquence of 
Madame de Stiel, and still more forcibly characterised 
by the caustic remark of Napoleon, in the days of his 
German triumphs, that she was the only princess he 
had found within Germany. He had experienced, in 
the negotiations which she conducted at Berlin, her 
genius and sagacity. Some of these qualities, as we 
shall have occasion to observe, descended to her grand- 
daughter. 

The Princess Augusta, who became in 1816 Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and after a short 
period was left a widow, devoted to the children of her 
cousin her special care. We can remember ten years 
ago seeing at Homburg this admirable princess, then 
an aged person, and the spectacle of her humility and 
piety, as she attended the Lutheran service, made on 
all who saw her an impression which her life and 
conduct confirmed. The example of a piety so genuine 
had a deep influence on the young character which 
was early placed under her care, and which was un- 
doubtedly cast in a gracious mould. 

Even in her childish days her admiration for the 
acts and life of our Saviour was manifested, and when 
on one occasion she sacrificed with an eager self- 
denial a childish wish, she explained that she was thus 
applying to the will of her Divine Master His words 
designed for man—‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain.” 

One of her earliest pleasures, before she superin- 
tended the charitable establishments instituted by her 
mother, was to draw round her the children of the 
servants of the household. These stout and coarse 
Thuringians, gathered marvelling round the slight and 
delicate girl, were taught by her the lessons which she 
was herself learning, and, charmed by her affection 
and earnestness, they obeyed her without a murmur. 
They saw that in their pleasures as well as instruction 
she took the keenest interest, and that the Christmas- 
tree, which, after the old German custom, was covered 
with gifts for them, received with a lavish self-forget- 
fulness all that she had herself to give. Her early life 
up to thirteen years of age was spent in the country— 
in summer on the borders of the Baltic, in winter in 
the interior. She had the advantage of the instruction 
of two competent German professors; but their only 
difficulty arose from the sensitive temperament of 
their pupil, which made her so touched by affecting 
incidents or noble traits that they were obliged often 
to interrupt their lecture for fear of the effect on her 
health. This temperament, which belongs to the 
south, was united with German thoughtfulness, so that 
when at the age of twelve a real sorrow fell upon her, 
through the death of a dear friend, her grief brought 
on serious illness, and her looks long retained an air 
of sadness. 

The Grand Duchess acted wisely in removing her 
from this solitary life to introduce her to the court of 
Weimar ; but through these scenes she moved calmly 





and without excitement: and the simplicity and dig- 
nity of her manner made a strong impression on all, 
‘*T see her yet,” wrote one of the spectators, ‘ with 
her simple dress and her brown hair without an orna- 
ment, moving about light and graceful as a bird, while 
the old Grand Duke, her grandfather, followed her 
movements with a look of proud delight.” To such a 
spirit everything brought impressions of good. When 
she passed from the sandy plains of Germany to the 
Alps of Switzerland, her wonder and delight were in- 
tense. The fall of water at Schaffhausen made her 
shed tears. Her confirmation in 1830 in the parish 
church of Ludwigslust drew forth the fervent prayers 
of the simple people who crowded to witness it, and 
who joined eagerly in the hymn she had selected, 
which indicated well her feelings—‘‘ From the depth 
of my heart I love thee, O Lord!” 

The illness of the Grand Duchess carried her to 
Téplitz, where she watched the invalid with the ten- 
derest anxiety, and saw her cares repaid by her re- 
covery. This famous watering-place, which attracts 
during summer persons of all ranks and nations, made 


her acquainted with those who afterwards influenced | 


her fortunes. There she met the King of Prussia, who 
remained her friend through life; there, too, she met 
the poor Dauphin with the exiled Charles X., and so 
impressed were they, that when afterwards the young 


girl became Duchess of Orleans, the first question put || 


by the Dauphin to any one who came from France, 
was whether she was well and happy—‘ for I desire 
this because I honour and love her!” 

One deep affliction at this time fell on her with an 
ominous warning. Her brother Albert had a fall 
from his horse, which, after months of hopeless lan- 
guishing, proved fatal. 

His sister watched him through this mournful de- 
cline, and led him by her self-restraint, piety, and 
patience to be reconciled to the blow which cut him 
off at the early age of twenty-two. To her it wasa 
discipline of trial which bore much fruit, for in re- 
ferring to this period, when her married life was at 
its brightest, she says, ‘‘I feel that my heart was then 
crushed, and that my youth never rose from the blow; 
but tears bore their fruit. I felt it then, and I feel it 
now, while I thank God for it. I then learned to love 
His will, even when it thus tries me, and to resign 
myself joyfully to it.” 

In the spring of 1836, the Duke of Orleans and his 
brother, the Duke of Nemours, went on their travels, 
both unmarried, and both in quest of wives. They 
visited Berlin, and made a favourable impression on 
the king. He expressed a good-natured wish that he 
had had daughters to offer to such accomplished 
princes; but as he had none he spoke with enthu- 
siasm of the young Princess whom he had met at 
Téplitz,—her grace, her accomplishments, and her 
wisdom. The Duke of Orleans, whose interest and 
curiosity were roused, made himself acquainted with 
the character of the Princess. And, thoroughly 
satisfied on this point, he directed M. Bresson to 
sound the dispositions of the court of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, but these at first were by no means 
favourable. The reigning duke was well aware of 
the position of Louis Philippe; he saw him seated on 
a throne gained in a popular tempest by practices 
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which gave it the insecure title of an usurpation, and 
thus it was left exposed from day to day to the same 
insurrectionary movements which had upset the 
throne of his predecessor. Added to this were con- 
spiracies which never relaxed their efforts, and which 
interspersed cabals of insurgents with plots of murder. 
Such a throne was anything but secure; and a 
German prince, living among a quiet people, had no 
mind to expose his sister to so hazardous a fortune. 
But the dangers which deterred the brother became 
attractions to the sister; the hazards to which the 
King of France was exposed whenever he left the 
Tuileries, the anxiety in which his queen passed her 
life, the perils which encompassed the princes in the 
streets of Paris and in the campaigns of Algeria, 
these seemed, to one who looked on life as a battle- 
field, strong calls of her Heavenly Master to a 
stirring post of duty. The letter in which the Duke 
of Orleans asked her hand, and which frankly stated 
the dangers of his position, exactly met her feelings 
and quickened her desire to give herself to a task 
inspiring at once from its duties and dangers. The 
marriage contract was signed on the 5th May, 1839, 
and the bride, accompanied by the Grand Duchess, 
descended the stairs of the old chateau of Ludwigslust 
amidst the blessings and tears of the servants who 
had seen her grow up, and among a crowd of humble 
friends whom she had attached to her, and who 
strewed flowers so thickly over her passage and on 
the carriage, that she could scarce, smiling and 
weeping, force her way. Some German lines, written 
by her on one of the windows, in which she bade 
farewell to the home of her childhood, and turned 
fondly to it even when a bright future (as she 
fancied) opened before her, gave the key to her state 
of mind, hopeful for the future, but thankful for the 
past. She rested at Potsdam at the request of the 
King of Prussia, who gave her his solemn blessing at 
parting, and at Fulda she was received by the Duc de 
Broglie, and no higher or more honourable person 
could have been sent on such a mission; the virtues 
of his duchess (whom Dr. Chalmers visited), and the 
high honour of the duke, made him a suitable deputy 
on such an occasion. The journey to Fontainebleau 
was a succession of triumphs. In her passage through 
Alsace she had to encounter a population with which 
her youth had made her familiar,—German, rough, 
rustic, and simple. There she easily pleased; but at 
Metz she entered on Franco proper,—a curious, 
captious, critical crowd, not partial to the new 
dynasty, not well-inclined to a stranger, not pre- 
possessed in favour of a daughter of a petty German 
principality. But criticism was disarmed, and objec- 
tions ceased. The simple grace of manner, the 
natural dignity, became her well. It was not so 
much her beauty as the play of a thoughtful counte- 
nance and the charm of a manner as simple as it was 
earnest. 

The reception at the grand staircase of Fontaine- 
bleau (that chateau in which Francis I. and his sister 
Marguerite had taken great delight, and passed days 
of devotion to art and letters) seemed to close the 
darker period of the Orleans dynasty, and to open a 
‘brighter future; and when the young creature knelt 
with natural grace to kiss the king’s hand, and then 





flung herself with emotion, no longer to be restrained, 
into the arms of the queen, it seemed as if in this 
union between Italy and Germany, between a devout 
Romanism and a fervent Protestantism, there were 


opening for France better fortunes, and the advent of 


a sounder faith and purer morality. Little did the 
spectators guess to what sorrow the scene was a 
prelude, what long and sharp afflictions were to try 
two hearts on whose embrace they looked with sym- 
pathy. 

The splendour of the gifts heaped on the princess 
produced slight emotion, ‘but when (not without fear of 
some outburst of insurgency) the grand procession 
passed through the crowded streets and rolled into the 
Tuileries, a natural movement, that made her rise in 
the carriage to gaze on the vast multitude collected in 
front of the old pile, delighted the fickle Parisians ; 
the face so young, bright, and happy, pleased them ; 
themselves blighted with vicious excitement, they 
were charmed by an innocence so natural and joyous. 
Radiant with her twenty years of age, what, they 
asked, will be her future lot ? 

At first no fortune could be brighter. A year after 
her marriage, in that month of May when Paris is 
so pleasant, she writes thus to her chosen friend:— 
‘This is the anniversary of my marriage, and my 
heart is happier and more thankful than ever. All 
the hopes I formed are realised, and new hopes stretch 
into the future—a deep and true affection, my position 
to the royal family assured, to the country resting on 
hopes soon to be fulfilled—these are subjects of grati- 
tude beyond our utmost imaginations. A year ago, I 
was in the middle of excitement which weighed me 
down ; the pomp, the form, harassed my spirit. Now 
all is changed; let us bless God that He has given 
me such an object for my life; it seems to me that 
He sends me too much happiness, and though I feel 
myself all unworthy of it, I accept it gratefully, and 
would enjoy it while it remains.” And again, after 
the birth of her first child, when the arrival of a boy 
seemed to secure the destiny of the house of Orleans, 
she writes thus, in words which are a contrast to the 
fate reserved for the Count of Paris:—‘‘ Your heart 
has risen with mine in thoughts of thanksgiving to 
God—it has felt the fulness of my happiness. Yes, 
your child is the happiest of mothers, a new world 
opens before me—a child to cherish, the hopes of a 
nation to realise. How great and bright a task! 
May God give me His wisdom and light.” 

Fond of letters and art, inclined with her husband 
to draw persons of literary tastes round them, she yet 
forbore to make a separate circle, lest the world should 
imagine a difference between the prince and the king. 
She spent her life, therefore, exactly like her sisters- 
in-law, spending part of her mornings with them in the 
queen’s chamber, where each had her separate working 
table, and where the king often droppe-i in and read 
to them any events which formed the latest news; 
then in the evening the princess took her place beside 
the queen, and only when the queen had retired did 
she withdraw to her own apartments to converse and 
read with her husband. At times, indeed, the Duke 
of Orleans gave a féte at Chantilly, and his princess 
made the féte more radiant by her gaiety; but ever 
watchful over herself, on the evening before a court 
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ball, she drew a faithful friend to her and bade her only anxious to be left in the quiet of Neuilly, where, 
tell her frankiy if there was not a danger to herself spending the summer with her children in the delights 
and others in encouraging such amusements. | and peacefulness of the country, every wish was 

Two years of singular happiness had thus passed. | gratified. But her medical men insisted that she 
Two years more of unclouded sunshine awaited her. | should fortify her health by the waters of Plombiéres, 








Then she passed into the shade, clouds first, and then | 
the storm. In midsummer, 1840, the Duke of Or- 
leans returned from his last journey to Africa. The 

picture she gives to a friend of that peaceful evening, | 
when, after the courtiers had gone, they were left alone 
to dine and spend the evening together, while their 
child trotted round the table and delighted both, is a 
charming sketch of an interior. Already the princess | 
had begun to train her child, to accustom him to look 
at the marvels of the heavens, and to see in these the 
power and hand of a loving Father. A setting sun, 
a bright moonlight as it fell on the Tuileries or Neuilly, 
were seized as opportunities by the watchful mother to 
impress her child. She mourns that her station and 
its duties keep her from being constantly with him. 
‘*‘T brought him,” she writes, ‘from Neuilly, and he 
fell asleep in my arms; I carried him to his bed, I 
heaped on him a thousand little caresses; you should 
have seen him how caressing he was and fond. Oh, 
the peasant mother is a happy woman!” In November, 
1840, her second boy, the Duc de Chartres, was born, 
and the hopes of the future seemed thus assured. The 
king, discovering that his eldest son was as remark- 
able for ability and habits of business as for modesty, 
employed him more and more in public duties, and 
turned to him, as did, indeed, the nation, as the main- 
stay of his throne. In the bright month of May, in 


the midst of great splendour, took place the christening 


of herchild at Notre Dame. All the court, and many 
of the people, looked with interest at the child as it 
was presented at the font. During the long ceremony, 
the mother was lifting her heart in prayer, and, in- 
structed by the spiritual Fenelon, was extracting piety 
from the prayers of the Church of Rome. 

Strange fate that of France. Just as Napoleon I. 
had his dynasty apparently established by the birth of 
a son, and the child lay on his knees, as he sat de- 
lighted at St. Cloud, and France began to breathe and 
to hope for peace, at that moment the modern Czesar 
was brooding over those plans of ambition which were 
to annihilate his power; and just as Louis Philippe 
saw in the character of his eldest son and the gift of a 
family every hope of the future assured, the invisible 
hand of Providence was writing on the walls of the 
Tuileries the doom of the dynasty of Orleans. 

Warnings preceded the last blow. In 1841 came 
another—it was the eighth—of these murderous at- 
tempts to destroy the king and the royal family, who 
escaped by a singular interposition of Providence. 
What the emotions of the princess were she described 
to her friend. They hurried to St. Cloud to throw 
themselves int: the arms of the king and queen. At 
a later time, when another attempt was made, she 
showed her feelings. Her boy was now older, and 
was engaged in his lessons, when the princess, in great 
emotion, entered the room, and said, as she threw 
herself on her knees, ‘‘ Kneel, and thank God with 
me.” 

‘In 1842 the health of the princess, always delicate, 
began to fail. She took no notice of this, and was 





and she yielded. On the 3rd of July she left her 
happy home of Neuilly, and as the Duke of Orleans 
was obliged to return at once to St. Omer, to be 
present at the mancouvres of the camp, he insisted on 
taking his wife to her destination, though he could 
only spend twenty-four hours there. 

There seemed a presentiment of something hanging 
over her. The continued attempts on the king had 
shaken her nerves; the sight of her sister-in-law’s 
tomb at Dreux had greatly moved her, ‘‘ These 
vaults,” she writes, ‘‘ will one day unite us all; but, 
perhaps, my tears will precede my ashes.” Before 
leaving Neuilly her prayers were more fervent than 
usual; they led her “to put herself anew en- 
tirely, and with full trust, into the hands of the 
Lord.” Another incident impressed her. In driving 
past a cemetery with the prince as they traversed 
Paris, he observed stalls at its gates, at which they 
sold crowns and flowers for the tombs. ‘‘I hate these 
people,” he said, ‘‘ who make a traffic of grief. See! 
there are crowns for a young girl; and others for a 
child.” The princess’s eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of her two children. The prince took her 
two hands and said, ‘‘ Well, it shall not be for a child, 
but for a man of two-and-thirty.” She looked at 
him tenderly, and told-him he was only driving away 
one thought of melancholy by a far- worse one. But 
he soon cheered her; and, as they passed through the 
Vosges, where the population welcomed them with 
delight, with triumphal arches, and crowds, and 
peasants shouting, everything seemed to smile. The 
prince made every arrangement to secure her comfort, 
and left her, with many charges, in the hands of those 
who accompanied her. She herself had no misgiving 
when the parting came. ‘‘ Happily,” she wrote, ‘‘ our 
separation will be short; but the first moments are 
always trying. Iam so happy that I have no wish 
to be cured. If I had not this trial I should have 
another, perhaps harder to bear. Of all pains, the 
physical are most easy to endure.” But now the 
storm was to burst, and of all the many tragedies of 
this chequered life, the tragedy which now arrived was 
perhaps the most sudden. Nothing but God’s help 
could have enabled this fragile being to bear it. Many 
of us may remember the mournful end of the Duke of 
Orleans. In the fulness of youth and strength, the 
only object of popular affection and confidence in the 
House of Orleans, just entering on duties which, in 
developing his character, were likely to support the 
new throne, an accident, often trivial—the running 
away of a horse in his phaeton, and his fall—ended in 
a moment his short career. In our day three royal 
tragedies have come to warn us, and to prove that 
with princes, as with ordinary men, life and the future 
are in His hands who rules alone—the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, the death of our lamented Prince 
Consort, and between these events the mournful end 
of the Duke of Orleans. 

A short time had elapsed since the loving hearts 
had parted at Plombiéres. On the 14th of July the 
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princess had driven into the country, and returned re- | has passed his thirtieth birthday.’ The children were 
freshed and radiant. She was dressing for dinner to with us constantly. ‘You think,’ he said, with a 
receive a few friends, when the letter reached General | smile, ‘ they are well when they are in your sight.’ 
Baudzand, that the Duke of Orleans was dead. The! And then we dined téte-d-téte at five, and drove in 
intelligence was broken to the princess by a fictitious | the evening, and returned at nine to talk together, 
telegram reporting his illness. In an agony of distress _ to discuss politics and the prospects of France, and 
she started for Paris, but on her route the mourning | what was good for its moral grandeur and influence, 


crowds, who had learned the truth, alarmed her by 
their silence. Half-way to Paris the physician of the 
royal family met her and told her of her bereave- 
ment. She sat in her carriage for an hour, sobbing in 
grief, while her attendants, grouped in the darkness 
round the carriage, could not restrain their tears. 
The day broke on her desolation, but she passed on 
to see once more the face of him ‘‘ who had all her 
heart. Oh! without him I cannot live.” At Neuilly, 
after a journey of two days, she arrived, and flung 
herself into the king’s arms, and then tottered to the 
chapel where, under the velvet covering, lay the body 


of her husband. She knelt in prayer beside it, and, | 


strengthened, she rose to assume the widow’s dress, 
which she never afterwards laid aside, and to perform 
nobly, as we shall see, and consistently, the solitary 


| duties which remained to her. 


Nothing but Christian faith sustained her. ‘‘ Yes, 
our God is a merciful Father, and I have the un- 
shaken conviction of this. I am in the midst of a 
trial which demands a blind faith; at times, when 


and for the progress of good among the people. These 
| flowers, these birds, which he observed and pointed 
| out to me, these children sporting with me—ah! the 
world is changed ; this glare and sunshine makes me 
sad. I want to hide myself from the memory which, 
| as it awakes me, renews my grief. Ah! how I recol- 
lect the last night I spent in Germany; my depression, 
my fear, and how hard you found it to reassure me. 
| Then it was a grief not to be defined, which I thought 
was due to the solemnity of the crisis; now it seems 
_to me a foreboding of the cloud which hung over 
/me; but, if my sorrow is great, unequalled was my 
happiness.” 
| An accident near the Chateau d’Eu, in Normandy, 
| which might have been fatal to them all, drew out her 
| feelings and opened afresh the wound. They were all, 
king, queen, princess, and her two boys, in an open 
char-a-banc, when, in crossing a wooden bridge, the 
| frightened horses plunged into the river, and only by 
| a marvellous escape the carriage and party were kept 
back and saved. She says so naturally: ‘‘ Why did 





faith is strong, love and hope fall on me like rays from | the protection which saved us now fail us then? Now 
heayen, but often I cannot raise my spirit to God. | a fall of twenty-five feet into the surging waters, and 
How patient He is with us!” Again, when speaking | the horses had not even a scratch; then a trifling fall 











of the agonising anniversary of their journey to Plom- 
biéres, and his death, and the anguish of those ‘‘terrible 


_ days,” she writes, ‘‘ Thank God forme. He has made 


me taste His peace in His presence. He has made 
me breathe the balmy air of eternity. I cried to God, 
and He has heard my prayer. He has had pity on 
me, and has permitted me to weep tears of consolation, 
almost tears of joy. My heart has been full of the 
future of eternal happiness, has forsaken the world 
and my grief, and has sympathised with the blessed 
spirit, and tasted some of the joy on which he has 
entered. Now I feel at peace with God, with my 
cross, and my earthly future. I go on Sunday to 
take the Sacrament, and to ask that the Lord would 
compose my soul in that peace, faith, and love which 
nothing henceforth can shake.” 

But though this at times was the attainment of her 
faith, the events which came upon her opened the 
wound and made it bleed. Sometimes the sorrows of 


‘ another, at times the joy which contrasted with her 


desolation, the marriage of a sister-in-law, whom she 
loved, but at whose wedding she could not attend, the 
necessity of appearing at court where all was gay and 
uncongenial, a reception of her own household in those 
rooms where he had once shone, the delight of all, on 
which now his portrait looked down, but he never to 
appear,—these things reminded her that she was alone. 
And then that gorgeous season of spring, with its sun- 
shine and flowers, and its budding leaves and promises, 
and her children, running in and out so blithely, what 
memories it opened! ‘He loved it so fondly; we 
walked together, and he made me bouquets of the wild 
flowers ; he would no longer put them in his button- 
hole ; ‘it is not grave enough,’ he said, ‘for one who 








| destroyed all. The more one thinks, the more one 
broods and murmurs. I don’t wish it, but my poor 
| hoart is driven to it. After the escape we went on 
foot to the battery at Trépont; a vast crowd attended 
us with shouts of joy. I alone wept in the midst of 
the rejoicing multitude.” 

The duty which roused her to effort, and by degrees 
brought comfort, was the education of her sons. To 
train them as their father would have wished became 
her absorbing interest; their health, their temper, 
their sports, their understanding, became the object 
of her constant care. She carried the elder with her 
wherever a good impression could be made; to the 
studio of Ary Scheffer to see one of his beautiful 
paintings, the character of St. Augustine, the sublime 
look of devotion in his mother. This touched her 
deeply, and all the more as she clasped her boy’s 
hand in her own while she looked at the sublime con- 
ception. 

Politics also engaged her attention. The fortunes 
of France were her sons’, and therefore fixed her 
interest. She mourned and foreboded during the 
ominous year of 1847. The Spanish marriages, the 
horrid crimes among the upper classes; tho conspi- 
racies which, radiating from the cabals of Paris, 
covered France with a network; the general move- 
ment in men’s minds, and the lowering of respect for 
the higher orders and the king, all these to her ob- 
servant eye presaged evil. The old king, sordid and 
satisfied, was sanguine; she was depressed and alarmed. 
Well and truly she said—‘*‘We want a revival, a 
vigorous hand to repress evil, a sympathetic heart to 
heal it.” How different might it have been had he 
| lived who united these qualities ! 
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“Oh, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


‘‘What will be our future?” she writes. ‘This 
thought agitates my nights and troubles my solitary 
hours. The evil is deep, because it touches the springs 
of morality in the nation. Is it temporary, or a sign 
of decline? I can’t say, but I ask of God to spread 
over our old soil of France His reviving breath.” 

But, spite of prayers, the decree had gone forth, 
and the spring of 1848 brought the stroke. To the 
last the king had been confident, his eyes were closed 
against evident symptoms, and his ears shut against 
the thunder. In vain his able minister of police, M. 
Delessert, warned him and M. Guizot that Paris was 
undermined by conspiracies. In vain did warnings 
reach him from Belgium that Louis Napoleon, then 
an exile in London, was watching intently the move- 
ments in France, and did not conceal from the Bel- 
gian minister his conviction that an explosion was 
near. With satisfied air, like a thriving tradesman, 
the old king looked round on his schemes prospering, 
his clever craft in marrying his sons, his thrift in 
accumulating wealth, and he smiled serenely. The 
disrespect which he met as he drove through the streets 
of his capital, or presented himself in the days of July 
on the balcony of the Tuileries, not a hat lifted, not a 
voice to bless him, might have warned him. When a 
monarchy without roots in rightful authority or tradi- 
tion loses popular respect, its fall is near. 

It came with a crash. On the 24th of February, 
1848, Louis Philippe rose in the Tuileries the King 
of the French; before midday he was a fugitive. 
Fatal changes in his ministry just when all should 
have been fixed: Guizot displaced by Thiers,—Thiers 
set aside for Odillon Barrot; the army without orders 
or generals; the National Guard dissatisfied ; the 
mob, a confluence of conspirators and criminals, oc- 
cupied the streets, barricaded the boulevards, and 
poured in fury on the Tuileries and the Hotel de 
Ville. The princess saw the king make his last effort, 
review the troops on the Place du Carousel, and dis- 
cover that the National Guard were alienated. At 
eleven in the forenoon he returned to the Tuileries, 
and, after sitting a few minutes in melancholy reflec- 
tion, he declared his resolution to abdicate in favour 
of the Count de Paris. In vain the heroic queen 
protested; in vain the princess knelt to him and con- 
jured him. She knew too well that the crown which 
he threw off would never come to her boy. The royal 
party fled, and tha princess and her sons, with their 
household, remained in the deserted Tuileries. Some 
deputies rushed in, and urged her to assume the 
Regency ; but while they speak the mob approaches, 
guns are discharged, the surging multitude rush with 
shouts to the Tuileries. In the terror and danger, 
the princess alone was unmoved; with her two boys 
beside her she traverses the long corridor, and places 
herself and them under the picture of their father. 
‘* Here,” she says, ‘‘is the spot to die on.” She bids 
her servants open the door and let the savage multi- 
tudeenter. But at this moment the Duc de Nemours, 
who with generous care for his brother’s children 
watched over them, despatched two deputies from the 
Chamber to bid the princess cross the garden and pass 





the Seine by the little bridge. Obeying the summons 
as a direction from heaven, she hurried along that 
pleasant garden, on which royalty has so often looked, 
and where the gay and giddy lounge their summer 
afternoons. Surrounded by a few friends and her 
household, she was sheltered from the sight of the 
fierce rabble, who, with passions unchained, were now 
tearing at the garden rails, and armed with guns and 
bayonets, were eager to rush in. She had not left 
the garden before the shouts within the Tuileries told 
her that the work of pillage had begun. Rapidly 
crossing the bridge and passing the crowd on the 
quay, she entered at last the Chamber, and, as the 
President was in his chair and the deputies in their 
seats, for a moment she breathed in safety. The 
crowd which surrounded the Chamber, more orderly, 
and taken from the middle class, showed their wishes 
by shouts of ‘‘ Long live the Duchess of Orleans and 
the Comte de Paris!” The Premier, M. Odillon 
Barrot, was soon at her side, and she was placed near 
the tribune with her children. M. Dupin presents 
himself, and moves that the act of abdication be re- 
ceived, and the shouts for the Duchess and her son be 
recorded. This is the signal for a fierce expression of 
opinion and a great uproar. 
to withdraw. 
son will never re-enter ;” and she stands firm. But 
increasing crowds pour into the Chamber, and her 








Many urge the princess | 
“Tf I leave,” was her answer, “my || 


friends remove her, with her children, to the gallery || 


in front of the President’s chair. There she seats her- 
self, and, as a last appeal to the loyalty of the French, 
M. Odillon Barrot proclaims the young prince king. 


A vehement debate arose, and M. Lamartine, with | 


compliments to the duchess, but with sinister purpose, 
directs his eloquence against the House of Orleans. In 
vain the princess rises and attempts twice to speak: 
shouts of violence are mixed with cheers of sympathy, 
and drown her voice. The struggle is ended by the 
arrival of the roughs. They have finished sacking the 
Tuileries, and they hurry to disperse the Chamber. 
Pouring in, with groans, and shrieks, and threats, 
they drive the president and deputies before them. 
Law and liberty fall before force. Yet the princess 
remains. The men leave in fear—the woman and the 
mother braves the storm. It is the last chance for 
her son, and though guns are pointed at her, she sits 
unmoved. Leaning forward, and laying her hand on 
the shoulder of one of her few friends, a deputy, who 
remained, she said, with a voice which was as calm as 
in a festival, ‘‘ What advice do you give me?” ‘To 
come to the President’s house.” And he led the way. 
From bench to bench she descends till she reaches a 
corridor, used by the deputies for an exit, and in this, 
which is dark, and where the crowd is great, she is 
hurried along, and in the confusion separated from 
her children. Outside the National Guard receive 
and protect her. One of her children, thrown down, 
narrowly escapes being trod to death; the other, 
seized by a workman in his blouse, is passed from 
hand to hand till he reaches the President’s house. 
When the princess finds that her children were not 
with her, she loses for the first time her self-possession, 
and utters cries of despair. As soon as they are re- 
stored she becomes calm. As the President’s house 
is likely to be the next point of attack, her friends 
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remove her to the Hotel des Invalides. Marshal 
Molitor, who commands there, is ill and incompetent. 
He represents that he has only a few old soldiers to 
defend it. ‘No matter,” is her answer; ‘the place 
is a good one to die in if there is an occasion for us, 
and to stayin if we can defend it.” Here the Duc 
de Nemours joins her, and they concert plans for 
gathering the troops and restoring order. The prin- 
cess is resolute for resistance. Messengers are de- 
spatched to the public offices and to the barracks of 
the troops. M. Odillon Barrot at his office attempts 
toregain the authority of government. Invain. The 
army is paralysed ; the National Guard are disaffected; 
the surging mob are in possession of the palaces and 
the Hotel de Ville; the last retreat of royalty is 
known to them; and they are about to assail the 
Hotel des Invalides. Then all around her advise her 
to fly. ‘‘ If there is one to counsel my stay, I remain. 
I am more anxious for my son’s life than for his 
crown; butif his life is a sacrifice necessary for France, 
a king—though he be but a king of ten years old— 
must know how to die.” She refused peremptorily to 
take the lace off her gown and put on disguise. ‘‘If 
I am taken, I will be taken as a princess.” She crossed 
in safety the street near the hotel, and on stepping 
into the carriage, which was to take her from Paris, 
she said, ‘‘Send me word, and to-morrow, or ten 
years hence, I return.” In a desolate chateau near 
Paris she awaited some days in trying suspense better 
news; but all was bad, and at last reaching Amiens 
she entered there the railway-carriage to Lille, and in 
crossing the frontier burst into tears. ‘‘I weep,” 
she said to her weeping attendants, ‘‘ from sorrow that 
I leave France—France, on which I invoke the bless- 
ing of heaven.” ‘‘ When the thought crosses me,” she 
said long after, ‘that I shall never see France again, 
I feel my heart break.” In the fearful struggle of 
anarchy against order in Paris, in July, 1848, she took 
the keenest interest. With joy she saw the Repub- 
lican Government prevail, but with prophetic sagacity 
the said, ‘Their time will not be long. I fear that 
the country is fated to pass through many successive 
changes before it is settled on a foundation that will 
stand. Poor France! great, but always extreme in its 
disasters as in its glory.” 

She herself, after her removal from France, when 
her fortune was yet uncertain and the sources of 
means for the time were suspended, went to Ems, 
where her step-mother and sister joined her. Thence 
she rejoined her family at Eisenach. The Queen of 
the Belgians, her sister-in-law, was alarmed for her, 
lest her poverty should cause her discomfort. She sent 
a common friend to ascertain her state, who found her 
in a huge room without fire (for she could not bear 
the German stove), dressed in a thin dress as when 
she left the Tuileries, but laughing at her hardships. 
The people, who loved her and received her back an 
exile, showed her a delicate sympathy. In the street 
none looked at her lest they should pain her. But her 
Tooms were filled with flowers—the rich sending her 
the choicest flowers that wealth could give, the poor 
gathering wild flowers, and sending them as marks of 
love. But in the summer of 1849 she removed to 
England, and became one of the exiled family, with 


whom her heart was-united. The first communion of | 





her son, though of course celebrated according to the 
Roman Catholic form, was full of interest to her, and 
drew forth her earnest prayers. She had watched over 
his religious instruction with the tenderest anxiety, 
and the look which he fixed on her after he had 
received the communion showed that to her he turned 
as his guide and friend. 


After the death of Louis Philippe, which occurred in 


August, 1850, and which she mourned deeply, she di- 
vided her time between Eisenach and England. During 
this interval, when the state of the French govern- 
ment was fluctuating and precarious, she turned with 
a lingering hope that her son might regain his position. 
But the coup @état of December 2, 1851, crushed all 
hope, and her mind remained for a long time dejected. 
She could not reconcile herself to the fate of the exile 
and outcast for those she loved. She had hoped that 
her prayer would be heard; and now all hope was 
gone. She could scarce pray; she felt it hard to bow. 
The resignation of the French queen and her gentle 
submission grated on her mind, sick and distempered. 
When her boys were with her, for their sakes she was 
busy and cheerful; but when they were absent and 
otherwise occupied, her spirits sunk. She brooded 
over the hard lot which was theirs—so different from 
what she had imagined for them. Once when a friend 
was leaying her, and mentioning her daughter, she 
inquired her name. ‘‘I have called her Helen, after 
your Royal Highness.”—‘‘ Oh, why did you give her 
that name? it is ominous of grief!” and she burst into 
tears, and could not for some time speak. To calm the 
struggle she resorted to exercise and an unnatural 
activity. In 1851 she longed to escape from England 
and its depressing air. The autumn of that year and 
a part of the next was passed by her in Germany and 
Switzerland. This land of mountains brought back 
consoling memories. There, however, an accident 
befell her which nearly cost her her life. Her carriage 
was upset near Lausanne, and she was hurled into a 
stream. Her shoulder was broken, and for weeks her 
sufferings were intense. Of these she thought little ; 
she was thankful that her sons had escaped: and the 
affectionate Queen Amélie arrived from England to 
nurse her. In that long confinement her patience and 
composure were regained. The bodily suffering (as is 
often the case) restored by a gracious influence the 
spiritual calm; thenceforth she was resigned. She 
could look at her son’s position, and believe that his 
exile might be for his good. Hope and faith resumed 
their authority, and with patience came confidence and 
prayer. The Master had spoken, and on the troubled 
sea of human emotion there fell a great calm. 

After her recovery she removed to England, where 
she engaged a house at Ketley, in Devonshire, in 
hopes of finding there a better climate; but the rain 
and fog pursued her and continued for several months. 
A lady who visited her in this temporary home found 
her associating with the most condescending kindness 
with her country neighbours, visiting the cottages of 
the poor, and finding work for many a destitute 
peasant. There she became the kindly hostess, re- 
ceiving her friends, or the young companions of her 
boys, and providing, in the midst of a household 
attached to her by her unfailing kindness, for the 
comfort and amusement of all. The horses were often 
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laid aside by over-work, but then she hired a fly; and 
it was amusing to see her drive in this humble vehicle 
into the grand park of Mount Edgcumbe, waited on 
by my lord’s steward, mounted on a superb horse, who 
rode beside her. Still, at times, the sorrow of the 
stricken mind appeared to her intimate friends. De- 
pressed one Sunday, she asked her friend to read to 
her, but unable thus to fix her thoughts, she passed into 
conversation. ‘‘I desire,” she said, ‘‘to bring round 
my sons a thoughtful society, not the frivolous and 
vain, but matrons, mothers of families, and intelligent 
persons. But sometimes a thought troubles me: my 
health is weak. I may die. What then would become 
of my children?” On another occasion she said, 
“‘Give me some music—music calms my thoughts ; 
it cheats me out of my feelings without doing them 
violence.” 

In 1856 she passed the winter in Italy, and that 
genial climate revived her health. It was like being 
born again. She wrote from Genoa: ‘‘ Come to this 
incomparable place, where to live and to enjoy are the 
same.” 

In the spring of 1857 she returned to England. In 
order to be near Queen Amélie, at Claremont, she settled 
in the little village of Thames Ditton. There, united 
with the other members of the French royal family, 
she passed a time of quiet and enjoyment. The growth 
and progress of her elder son gave her intense delight. 
Thoughtful, firm, and settled in his principles, he had 
a conduct beyond his years. ‘It is no longer I that 
protect him, he has become my protector. I love to 
see that he has a conscience distinct from mine, and 
when he differs in opinion from me I am delighted.” 
The intimate affection between the brothers was a balm 
to her heart. Still their future occupied her anxiously, 
though with frequent intervals of trust and resting on 
God. ‘I find gleams of severance from earth, when a 
mother’s ambition disappears ; but these moments pass, 
and heaven is clouded; business distracts—the trifles 
of life fill my soul. What humiliation to look into 
one’s-self !” 

For a moment life was bright at Claremont, and 
the trials of the stricken family seemed suspended. 
Her sister-in-law, the Duchess of Nemours, to whom 
she was tenderly attached, had given birth to a child, 
and both child and mother were recovering. The 
superstitious fear respecting Claremont seemed dis- 
pelled, when, suddenly, without a warning, the Duchess 
of Nemours, apparently in health, was called to her 
rest. This blow told heavily on the princess, though 
as usual she busied herself in comforting others. 

But to France she still turned an anxious eye. It 
seemed a weary time till better thoughts and a revival 
of loyalty should sober that giddy naiion. But the 
attempt on Napoleon’s life in January, 1858, filled 
her with horror. ‘It is not thus,” she writes, ‘‘ that 
I wish his dynasty to perish. But our duty is simple, 
we can only pray God and instruct our sons; in that 





duty we shall not fail.” She had decided in pursuance 
of her duty, that her sons should leave her for foreign 
travel—a great strain on her feelings, but one from 
which she did not for a moment shrink. But that 
trial she was to be spared. 

Early in May, 1858, she had to leave the house ‘at 
Richmond which she had occupied, and she removed to 
another, Cranbourne House, close on the Thames, 
Placed low, and buried in trees, it looked gloomy and 
was certainly damp. This gave a sombre air which 
she remarked, and the black gates seemed to her like 
the gates of a tomb. But she soon made the house 
cheerful with flowers, ornaments, and her smiles, 
Soon after they entered it, the Duc de Chartres, her 
second son, became ill, and she would tend him her- 
self, and sit up during the night in her room. This 
may have given the last touch, butin truth the fragile 
body, long tried by emotion, was worn out. A slight 
attack of influenza laid her on her bed. There she 
would continue with all her wonted vivacity her con- 
versation with her sons. The doctor interfered at last, 
and forbade this exhausting talk. ‘‘ Let me, at least, 
look at them,” she said. 

Her attendants had remarked that more and more 
she had become absorbed in her devotions and her 
study of Scripture. Faithful to her pledge to bring 
up her sons as Roman Catholics, she extracted from 
that religion everything which was true and pure, and 
made it serve as topics of conversation with them, or 
as grounds of united prayer. But her own faith never 
varied. Alone in a Roman Catholic family she main- 
tained her faith, gently but unfalteringly, so that no 
one ever breathed a word against it. Now it was her 
stay. ‘‘ Have you remembered,” she said to one of | 
her Roman Catholic attendants, ‘“‘to pray for me?” 
—‘ Yes, I ask the happiness of Madame and hersons. || 
I dare not ask more precise petitions.”—‘‘ You are | 
right,” she said; ‘‘ thus we ought to pray, we know so 
little what is good for us.” 

Her long trial drew to itsend; cough and fainting- 
fits ensued, and the growing weakness alarmed her 
doctor. But she remained in perfect calm, and in her 
half-sleep they caught her speaking of her parents’ 
burying-place, and repeating the favourite words of 
one of those German hymns which have been the 
delight of many a fervent heart. She parted with | 
her children on the last night with her wonted salu- | 
tation of ‘‘God bless you, my children.” Watchful 
over others, she made the attendant drink a glass of || 
wine and insisted that she should sit down, and seeing | 
her doctor’s anxiety she assured him that ‘she was 
about to sleep quietly. He left her for a few moments, 
and on his return found that she had passed into that 
sleep which knows no waking here. The sorrow and 
the sympathy which followed her need not be described, 
nor need we point to the lessons of a life so chastened 
and purified by sorrow, and so sustained by Christian 
faith. 

J. C. CoLqunoun. 
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THORNS. 





— 


“SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE AWAY.” 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
How can it happen that these should pass 
Out of a world where the flowers lie dying, 
Out of a world where all flesh is grass ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Dear as the Autumn, and fair as the rain. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull? 
Sluggishly somnolent, torpidly lying, 

Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull ? 

Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 
Should we not long for the thundering main? 





—Tue Prorner Isaran. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry; 
Never a thought o’er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by. 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
What would our days be cut off from these ? 
If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 
Should we not choose them, past things that please ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 
Take what you will, only leave us our pain. 
8. A. D. I. 





THORNS: THE CURSE OF ADAM AND THE CROWN OF CHRIST. 


Genesis iii. 18, and Matthew xxvii. 29. 


NatvreE is a mirror in which we behold both the 
skill and character of the Divine Artificer; but the 
reflected image—owing to the peculiarity of the ma- 
terial, or of the angle of vision—is not always a true 
one. While innumerable objects display the very 
highest ideal of beauty, and represent, we believe, the 
perfect form of the Divine thought embodied in them, 
we not unfrequently meet with objects that seem 
strange exceptions to the general rule, and impress us 
with a painful sense of failure and imperfection. In 
every part of creation, we find examples of wasted 
energy and frustrated design; foundations laid, but 
the building never completed; the skeleton formed, 
but never clothed with living flesh ; an unceasing pro- 
duction of means that are never used, embryos that 
are never vivified, germs that are never developed. 
Nature, as Tennyson has thoughtfully said, seems so 
careful of the type, but so careless of the single life. 
Each speci¢s keeps in existence by the sheer force of 
untold numbers, that are continually brought into the 
field, and sacrificed in the fierce struggle for life ; and 
just in proportion as an animal or plant is exposed to 
destruction, is it endowed with the power of repro- 
duction. How little of all the boundless prodigality 
of fresh young life that year after year cheers us with 
its bright promise, comes to maturity! Of the myriad 
blossoms that make the apple or the cherry tree gleam 
in the orchard like a white cloud caught among the 
branches, by far the largest number soon fall in 
showers, and chill the green grass beneath with that 
saddest of all storms, the summer snow. Of the 
blossoms that actually set, but a very few grow and 
Tipen into mellow fruit; the rest almost as soon as 
they acquire shape and cheat the eye with hope, begin 
to shrivel, and are speedily pushed off the parent twig 
by the growth of their stronger rivals. And of all the 
healthful apple seeds and cherry stones, annually shed 
in our orchards, though each containing the germ of 
@ lovely and fruitful tree, not one in a thousand is 
destined to take root, grow up, and accomplish what 
might seem the purpose of its creation. This is but 
one familiar example of what takes place everywhere 
throughout the world of vegetation and the world of 
animal life; and it strikes us with an idea of ncom- 
pleteness—with a sad feeling of the apparent contra- 





diction between the means and the ends of creation. 
We cannot, however, in such things, measure the Divine 
proceedings by our human standards; for, taking a 
larger view of the subject, we ‘find that the imper- 
fection of particular parts is necessary for the perfection 
of the whole scheme, and all instances of failure are 
made to work together for the general good. The 
lavish profusion of blossoms in spring, compared with 
the limited supply of fruit in autumn, is a beautiful 
spectacle for the education and gratification of what is 
most spiritual in man,—an illustration of the truth 
that man does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God—by beauty 
as well as by utility—a symbol of the large-hearted, 
free-handed goodness of God who gives us all things 
richly to enjoy. In the lavish profusion of seeds and 
embryos, we have a striking example of a higher law 
superseding a lower,—the law of sacrifice controlling 
the law of reproduction. The increase of the individual 
species is rendered subsidiary to the benefit of the 
whole economy of life. The superfluous seeds and 
embryos which each plant or animal produces are 
employed to minister to the necessities of higher 
creatures. It is to this tendency of nature to overflow 
its banks, to attempt more than she can execute, to 
begin more than she can finish, that we owe our daily 
bread. For if the corn-plant produced only a sufficient 
number of seeds barely to perpetuate the species, there 
would be no annual miracle of the multiplication of 
the loaves; and man, always on the point of starvation, 
could neither replenish and subdue the earth, nor 
accomplish any of the great purposes of his existence. 
Thorns are among the most striking examples of 
failure on the part of nature to reach an ideal perfection. 
They are not essential organs, perfect parts, but in 
every case altered or abortive structures. They are 
formed in two different ways. When the hairs that 
occur on the stem of a plant are enlarged and hardened, 
they form rigid opaque conical processes such as those 
of the rose and the bramble. ‘The so-called thorns of 
these plants are not, however, true thorns, but prickles, 
for they have only a superficial origin, being produced 
by the epidermis only, and having no connection with 
the woody tissue. They may be easily separated from 
the stem, without leaying any mark or laceration 
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behind. True thorns or spines, on the contrary, have 
a deeper origin and cannot be so removed. They are 
not compound hardened hairs, but abnormal conditions 
of buds and branches. A branch, owing to poverty of 
soil, overcrowding or other unfavourable circumstances, 
does not develop itself; it produces no twigs or leaves ; 
it” therefore assumes the spinous or thorny form, 
terminating in a more or less pointed extremity, as in 
the common hawthorn. In some cases, as in the sloe, 
we see the transformation going on at different stages; 
some branches bearing leaves on their lower portions 
and terminating in spines. A bud by some means or 
other becomes abortive ; there is a deficiency of nutri- 
ment to stimulate its growth ; it does not develop into 
blossom and fruit. Its growing point, therefore, is 
hardened; its scaly envelopes are consolidated into 
woody fibre, and the whole bud becomes a sharp thorn. 
Leaves are also occasionally arrested in their develop- 
ment and changed into thorns, as in the stipules of 
Robinia, of the common barberry, and of several species 
ofacacia. The middle nerve of the leaf in a few instances 
absorbs to itself all the parenchyma or green cellular 
substance, and therefore hardens into a thorn; and in 
the holly all the veins of the leaves become spiny. In 
all these cases thorns are not necessary, but accidental 
appendages, growths arrested and transformed by un- 
favourable circumstances; and nature by the law of 
compensation converts them into means of defence to 
the plants on which they are produced—not very 
effective defences certainly in most instances, but still 
analogous to the spines of the hedge-hog and the quills 
of the porcupine, and typical of the plan according 
to which nature supplies some method of preservation 
to every living thing that is liable to be injured. 

By cultivation many thorny plants may be deprived 
of their spines. The apple, the pear, and the plum 
tree, in a wild state are thickly covered with thorns; 
but when reared in the shelter of the garden, and 
stimulated by all the elements most favourable for 
their full development, they lose these thorns, 
which become changed into leafy branches, and 
blossoming and fruit-bearing buds. In this way man 
acquires the rights assigned to him by God, and nature 
yields to him the pledges of his sovereignty, and 
reaches her own ideal of beauty and perfection by his 
means. But when, on the other hand, he ceases to 
dress and keep the garden, nature regains her former 
supremacy, and brings back the cultivated plants to a 
wilder and more disordered condition than at first. A 
garden abandoned, owing to the absence or the care- 
lessness of the owner, to neglect, presents a drearier 
spectacle than “the untamed wilderness; everything 
bursting out into rank and ragged luxuriance; stems 
originally smooth covered with prickles, and buds that 
would have burst into blossoms changing into thorns. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that whenever man 
cultivates nature, and then abandons her to her own 
lawless energies, the result is far worse than if he had 
never attempted to improve her at all. There are no 
such thorns found in a state of nature as those pro- 
duced by the ground which man once tilled, but has 
now deserted. In the waste clearings amid the fern- 
brakes of New Zealand, and in the primeval forests of 
Canada, thorns may now be seen which were unknown 
there before. The nettle and the thistle follow man 





wherever he goes, and remain as perpetual witnesses 
of his presence, even though he departs; and around 
the cold hearth-stone of the ruined shieling on the 
Highland moor, and on the threshold of the crumbling 
log-hut in the Australian bush, these social plants may 
be seen growing, forming a singular contrast to the | 
vegetation around them. No country in the world, 
now that it has been so long let out of cultivation, has 
such a large variety and such an immense abundance 
of thorny plants, as the once-fayoured heritage of | 
God’s people, the land flowing with milk and honey, 
Travellers call the Holy Land ‘‘a land of thorns,” | 
Giant thistles, growing to the height of a man on 
horseback, frequently spread over regions once rich 
and fruitful, as they do on the pampas of South | 
America; and many of the most interesting historic 
spots and ruins are rendered almost inaccessible by 
formidable thickets of fiercely-armed buck-thorns, 
Entire fields are covered with the troublesome creeping _|| 
stems of the spinous Ononis or rest-harrow; while 
the bare hill-sides are studded with the dangerous 
capsules of the Paliurus and Tribulus. Roses of the || 
most prickly kinds abound on the lower slopes of | 
Hermon—while the sub-tropical valleys of Judsea are | 
choked up in many places by the thorny Lycium— | 
whose lilac flowers and scarlet fruit cannot be plucked 
owing to erect branches armed at all points with | 
spines. The feathery trees of the Zizyphus spina || 
Christi, or Christ’s thorn, that fringe the banks of the | 
Jordan, and flourish on the marshy borders of the | 
Lake of Gennesaret, are beautiful to look at, but ter- || 
rible to handle, concealing as they do, under each of || 
the small delicately formed leaves of a brilliant green, 

a thorn curved like a fish-hook, which grasps and tears || 
everything that touches it. Mr. Tristram mentions | 
that in passing through thorny thickets near Jericho, | 
the clothes of his whole party were torn to rags. And || 
in addition to the immense variety of native thorns, 
for which there are at least twenty different names in 
the Bible, several prickly plants have been introduced 
from other countries, as for instance, the Opuntia or | 
Indian fig, a species of cactus that came originally 
from America, and is now widely diffused over all the 
East. In short, thorny plants, the evidences of a de- 
generate flora, and of deteriorated physical conditions, 
now form the most conspicuous vegetation of Palestine, 
and supply abundant mournful proof of the literal | 
fulfilment of prophecy, ‘‘ Upon the land of my people 
shall come up thorns and briers; yea, upon all the 
houses of joy in the joyous city.” 

This tendency of nature to produce a greater variety 
of thorny plants in ground let out of cultivation, as 
illustrated by the present vegetation of Palestine, 
throws considerable light upon the curse pronounced 
upon Adam when he had sinned: ‘Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; thorns also and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.” Many individuals believe that 
we have in this curse the origin of thorns and thistles— 
that they were previously altogether unknown in the 
economy of nature. It is customary to picture Eden 
as a paradise of immaculate loveliness, in which every- 
thing was complete and perfect, and all the objects of 
nature harmonised with the holiness and innocence of 
our fi. st parents. The ground only yielded beautiful 
flowers and fruitful trees—every plant reached the 
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highest ideal of form, colour, and usefulness of which 
it was capable. There were no failures, decays, or 
abortive productions—no weeds or thorns. Preachers 
and poets in all ages have made the most of this amiable 
and beautiful conception. It isnot, however, Scripture 
or scientific truth, but human fancy. Nowhere in the 
singularly measured and reticent account given in 
Genesis of man’s first home, do we find anything, if 
rightly interpreted, that encourages us to form such an 
ideal picture of it. It was admirably adapted, in all 
respects, to man’s condition of purity and innocence, 
but it was not in all respects ideally perfect. The 
yegetation that came fresh from God’s hand, and 
bore the impress of His seal that it was all very good, 
was created for death and reproduction; for it was 
called into being as ‘“‘the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree bearing fruit, whose seed was in itself.” We 
must remember, too, that it was before and not after 
the Fall, that Adam was put into the garden to “‘ dress 
and keep it.” The very fact that such a process of 
dressing and keeping was necessary, indicates in the 
clearest manner that nature was not at first ideally 
perfect. The skill and toil of man called in, pre-sup- 
pose that there were luxuriant growths to be pruned, 
tendencies of vegetation to be checked or stimulated, 
weeds to be extirpated, tender flowers to be trained and 
nursed, and fruits to be more richly developed. The 
primeval blessing consisted in replenishing the earth 
and subduing it; and in no other way could man sub- 
due the earth than by cultivating it. But the process 


of cultivation of necessity implies the existence of 
For in cultivating any spot we 


thorns and weeds. 
haye to contend against the great law of nature which 
spreads every plant as widely as its constitution will 
permit. We wish to rear one special useful plant at 
the expense of all others; but nature will not suffer 
thisexclusiveness, and therefore she persists in thrusting 
upon us the aboriginal vegetation of the soil, which 
we regard as weeds. From this law of the universal 
diffusion of plants arises also, of necessity, the tendency 
toform thorns. For when plants are struggling with 
each other for the possession of tho soil, some species 
must be so crowded that they cannot develop thei- 
selves freely ; and therefore, owing to the exhaustion 
of the soil and the pressure around them, they must 
produce abortive branches or thorns. We have every 
reason to believe that this law existed in the pre- 
Adamite world, and was in full operation before the 
Fall. Man’s sin produced no change upon the laws of 
vegetable development; and the Flora of Eden ex- 
hibited the same physiological tendencies which our 
present vegetation exhibits. The trees of the garden 
among which the Lord God walked, needed then, as 
they do now, the cultivation of man to develop their 
thorns into leafy branches, and blossoming and fruit- 
bearing buds; and the thistles had then, as now, to 
be cleared away, in order that only what was beautiful 
and profitable might grow. 

What, then, we may ask, is implied in the language 
of the curse, ‘‘ Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ?”” We are not, as I have said, to un- 
derstand by it that thorns and thistles were then for 
the first time introduced—that there was a sudden 
arrestment then and there made by the Almighty in 
the formation of branches, and thus a blight passed on 





this part of creation. If Adam had never seen any 
thorns previously, he could not have understood the 
meaning of the curse pronounced upon the ground, 
any more than he could have understood the nature of 
the penalty threatened against disobedience, unless 
there had been death in the world before the Fall. 
The Hebrew form of the curse implies, not that a new 
thing should happen, but that an old thing should be 
intensified and exhibited in new relations. Just as 
the rainbow, which was formerly a mere natural phe- 
nomenon, became after the Flood the symbol of the 
great world covenant; just as death, which during all 
the long ages of geology had been a mere phase of life, 
the termination of existence, became after the Fall the 
most bitter and poisonous fruit of sin; so thorns, 
which in the innocent Eden were the effects of a law 
of vegetation, became significant intimations of man’s 
deteriorated and ruined condition. It is in relation to 
man, solely, that we are to look at the curse; for 
though the production of briers and thorn-bearing 
plants may add to man’s labour and distress, it sup- 
plies food and enjoyment for multitudes of inferior 
creatures, and especially birds and insects. Man, in 
Eden, was placed in the most favourable circumstances. 
It was a garden specially prepared by God himself 
for his habitation, and stocked with all that he could 
reasonably require. It was to bea pattern after which 
his own efforts in improving the world were to be 
modelled—a coign of vantage, a select and blessed 
centre, from which he was by degrees to subdue the 
wild prodigality of nature, and make of the earth an 
extended paradise. And, therefore, though the native 
tendencies of vegetation were not altogether eradicated, 
they were so far subdued that the dressing and keeping 
of the garden, instead of being a toilsome and irksome 
task, furnished him with regular and healthful em- 
ployment for all his powers of body and mind, and 
conferred upon him the dignity and happiness of de- 
veloping the perfection, which potentially, though not 
actually, existed in Nature, and thus becoming a fellow- 
worker with God. But when excluded from Eden, 
he had to encounter, with powers greatly weakened by 
sin, the full, merciless force of Nature’s untamed ener- 
gies; energies too, excited into greater opposition 
against him by his own very efforts to subdue them. 
For, as I have already said, the very process of cul- 
tivation, while it removes the thorns and briers of 
the soil, will, if it be given up, produce a greater 
variety and luxuriance of thorns and thistles than the 
ground originally produced. The very fertility im- 
parted to the soil, would, if allowed to nourish its 
autochthonous vegetation, resultin a greater rankness 
of useless growth. And therefore the tiller of the 
ground must never relax his efforts. In the sweat or 
his brow he must not only ceaselessly dig the soil, but 
extirpate the thorns and thistles ; for nature, kept back 
by main strength, is ever watching her opportunity, 
and whenever man’s struggle with her is given up in 
weariness or idleness, she pours all her wild hordes of 
ravenous weeds upon the deserted fields, to revel and 
luxuriate in their fatness, and the last state of these 
fields is worse than the first. 

Although thorns therefore did exist before the Fall, 
it is nevertheless an interesting and significant cir- 
cumstance, that they are peculiar, so far as we can 
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judge from negative evidence, to the human epoch. 
Among the fossil remains that have been found in the 
various strata of the earth, we have revealed to us 
types of plants which had no tendency to produce 
thorns. We have abundance of fossil animals fur- 
nished with spines and quills, and other weapons of 
offence and defence; but not one indisputable thorn 
or thistle has been found in the older rocks. The 
vegetation of the ages previous to the carboniferous 
era was principally cryptogamic. During the coal 
period the plants were almost exclusively ferns, ly- 
copods, and pines. In the secondary formations we 
find only cycads and palms, which exhibit no spiny 
forms. The fossil plants of the tertiary strata indicate 
the commencement of new types of organization, cor- 
responding to altered circumstances. The cryptogams, 
conifers, and monocotyledons of former epochs are 
replaced by the higher order of the dicotyledons, many 
of which are still existing, and merely present specific 
differences. Elms, beeches, maples, hazels, alders, 
and others of our indigenous trees, begin to appear ; 
and with each succeeding period, a more useful and 
varied vegetation is ushered upon the scene; until at 
last, at the eleventh hour of the creation day, flower 
and fruit-bearing trees are produced—“ good for food 
and pleasant to the sight.” Among the plants directly 
and especially associated with man, and apparently 
introduced only a short time previous to his advent, are 
those of the Rosal Alliance ; an order of vegetation not 
only among the most extensive that is known, num- 
bering upwards of 10,000 species, but also one of the 
most important, whether as regards the beauty and 
grace of its blossoms, the richness and nutritiousness 
of its fruits, or its applicability to a thousand useful 
purposes. Itincludes the large class of the leguminous 
plants, such as the pea, the bean, the clover, the lu- 
cerne, all staple articles of culture by the farmer; 
also the almondworts—such as the peach, the cherry, 
the plum, the almond; the appleworts—such as the 
apple, the pear, the sorb, the medlar, the quince, the 
service ; and the roseworts—such as the queenly rose 
in all its endless varieties, the strawberry, the bramble, 
the rasp. All these beautiful flowers, rich fruits, and 
useful vegetables, are of recent date; their remains 
are found only in deposits near the surface, and may 
be employed as marks of the human period, in cases 
where no indication of man or his works appear. Now 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that it is to this great 
order of plants, specially connected with man, that 
thorns principally belong. An unusually large propor- 
tion of its genera and species exhibit an extraordinary 
tendency to profluce abortive buds and branches, All 
the previous floras which appeared during the various 
geologic epochs were sombre and unproductive, could 
support no flocks or herds, or yield employment for the 
gardener or the farmer; and therefore they were des- 
titute of thorns or spines, were unsusceptible of im- 
provement or degradation at the hands of man. They 
had no relation to man’s food and enjoyment, and thus 
could have had no relation to his labour and pain. But 
no sooner did the beauty and fruitfulness of plants speci- 
ally created for the gratification of man’s senses appear, 
than thorns and thistles appeared along with them. 

I believe that the thorns and briers thus introduced 
in connection with the human epoch, but before the 








Fall, were anticipative consequences, prophetic sym- 
bols of that Fall. We err greatly, if we suppose that 
sin came into the world unexpectedly—produced a 
sudden shock and dislocation throughout nature, and 
took God as it were by surprise. He who sees the end 
from the beginning, knew that such a mournful moral 
lapse would happen—that Creation would fall with its 
king and high priest, and had therefore made prepara- 
tions for it, not only in the plans of heaven, but also 
in the objects and arrangements of earth. There are 
many things in the scheme of Nature which had a 
reference to the fact of sin before it became a fact; 
which remind us unmistakably that God, in fitting up 
this world to ‘be the habitation of a moral being who 
should fall through sin, and be restored through suf- 
fering, had filled it with types and symbols of that 
fall and that restoration. Our coal-fields, for instance, 
prophesied, long ages before the coming of man, the 
deterioration which sin should produce in his body, 
whereby it would be incapable of generating a sufficient 
amount of animal heat, by the vital action of its own 
organs, to counteract the effects of the temperature 
around it, and would therefore require to be clothed 
and warmed by artificial heat, procured by the sweat 
of its brow. If man had continued innocent, he would 
not have needed clothing or fuel, for we find no men- 
tion made of these in the list of provisions made for 
his wants in Eden; and the wise and’ merciful pre- 
arrangements of the world’s vast coal-cellars would 
have been altogether unnecessary. So, too, the lavish 
abundance of medicinal plants, such as the balm of 
Gilead, and the Peruvian bark, created before the 
Fall, had clearly a reference to the occurrence of sin, 
and the diseases consequent upon it. These healing 
substances were not chance discoveries, or undestined 
applications, but, on the contrary, gifts from the 
Author of every good and perfect gift; graciously 
intended to anticipate, meet, and modify the miser- 
able effects of sin. The Lamb was slain from the 
foundation of the world, not only in the counsels of 
the Godhead, but also in the types of Nature—in the 
one ruling type of Nature, the universal law of sacri- 
fice; and so equally the sin which rendered that 
expiation necessary was also typified from the founda- 
tion of the world, in the objects and processes of Na- 
ture. The more we study this mysterious subject in 
the light both of science and revelation, the more we 
shall be convinced that the golden age of perfect beauty 
and bliss of which we so fondly dream, has never ex- 
isted—that the epic of the Paradise Lost was written 
on all the stony tablets of the geologist, -and that 
countless tokens of death and degradation sang in eras 
long before his advent 





“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree.” 


—————————— 


But passing from the purely physical aspect of the 
subject, let us look at it in its symbolical significance. 
When God said unto Adam, “‘ Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee,” He acted according to a plan uniformly pur- 
sued by Him in all His subsequent dispensations und 
dealings with men; by which in gracious condescen- 
sion to our twofold nature, and to the carnal and 
spiritual classes of mankind, He associated the natural 
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with the spiritual, gave the outward sign of the inward 
spiritual truth. He set the field of Nature with types 
of degeneracy and arrested growth, which should sym- 
bolise to man the consequences upon his own nature 
of his own sin. What, then, are the thorns, looking 
at them in this typical aspect, produced by the sinful, 
accursed soil of man’s heart and life? They may be 
classified under the four general heads of dabour, pain, 
sorrow, and death. 

Labour is one of the thorns of the curse. ‘All 
things,” says the wise man, ‘‘are full of labour.” 
Without it life cannot be maintained. Unremitting 
labour from day today, and from year to year, except 
in the case of a few races into whose lap Nature pours, 
almost unsolicited, her prodigal stores, and who there- 
fore continue children in body and mind all their 
lives, is the condition upon which we receive our daily 
bread. Much of this labour is indeed healthy. In 
work alone is health and life; and it is for work that 
God has created faculties. But how much of it, never- 
theless, is terrible drudgery, effectually hindering the 
development of the higher faculties of the mind and 
soul, wearisome effort, vanity, and vexation of spirit ! 
How much of failure is there in it, of disproportion 
between desires and results! How much of it is like 
rolling the fabled stone of Sisyphus up the steep hill 
only to roll down again immediately, like weaving 
ropes of sand! How often does the heart despair amid 
the unprofitableness of all its labour under the sun! 
We plough our fields and sow our seeds; but instead 
of a rich and bountiful harvest to reward us, too often 
comes up a crop of thorns and thistles to wound the 
toiling hand and pierce the aching brow. 

Then there is the thorn of pain—the darkest and 
saddest mystery of life. Some maintain that pain 
exists by necessity, that it has its root in the essential 
order of the world. It is the thorn that guards the 
rose of pleasure—the sting that protects the honey of 
life. There can be no doubt that it is one of the chief 
incentives to the performance of actions on which the 
maintenance or security of life hangs; that it exalts 
pleasure by the contrast Which it supplies, that it 
enters as an essential element into the enjoyments of 
sense, and into the highest thoughts and emotions of 
the soul. It is true that it performs the same bene- 
ficent purpose in the economy of man which the abor- 
tive thorny growth does in that of the plant; that 
were it not for the warnings of pain, these fearfully 
and wonderfully constructed bodies of ours would 
often be seriously injured, without our Knowledge, 
unless, indeed, our attention were kept in a constant 
state of distressing watchfulness, worse almost than 
any pain. But ask any martyr to physical suffering 
if that explanation satisfies him. Why, if the pur- 
pose of pain is a purely benevolent one, should it be 
so excessive? Why should it rend and rack the 
frame with agony? Why should it last so long? 
Why should our sensibility be more developed for 
pain than for pleasure, and a slight pain destroy much 
happiness? Why should some begin to suffer tor- 
tures as soon as they begin to live; and be destined 
in their mother’s womb to lives of lingering disease ? 
Why, as in the case of burning, should it exhaust 
the system, and thus produce the fatal result it was 
intended to prevent? Methinks, if pain were meant 








merely to warn us of the presence of evil, and guard 
us against it, that a much less degree and a shorter 
duration of it would suffice. All these explanations 
of pain as a benevolent agency are so manifestly in- 
sufficient, that we are driven to seek a deeper reason 
for its existence. The Bible, and the Bible alone, 
tells us the cause and the origin of it. It tells us that 
it is nothing else than a witness for sin—the thorn 
which man’s body, weakened and palsied by sin, pro- 
duces. Did that body continue in its primitive con- 
dition of purity and perfection, its machinery would 
have worked on unimpaired, perhaps, for ever; like 
the angelic body, or the body of Christ in heaven. 
But the Fall put it out of gear, and made it unfit for its 
original purpose. It therefore begins to die the mo- 
ment it begins to live, being never purely healthy. 
Man feels in his body the physical consequences of the 
death which his soul has died. He has the thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet him, that he 
may be reminded continually of his sin and mortality, 
and be induced to walk softly all the days of his life. 

Then there is the thorn of sorrow. Every branch 
of the human tree may be arrested and transformed 
by some casualty into a thorn of sorrow. The staff of 
friendship upon which we lean may break and pierce 
the hand. The bud of love which we cherish in our 
heart, and feed with the life-blood of our affections, 
may be blighted by the chill of death, and become a 
thorn to wound us grieyously. For six thousand 
years man. has been assiduously cultivating the tree 
of human life, but he has never, by all his science 
and skill, been able to divest it of its thorns of sorrow. 
An old grievance has been here and there removed, 
but a new one has invariably taken its place. That 
civilisation which has lessened physical troubles, has 
rendered us more susceptible to mental ones; and side 
by side with its manifold sources of enjoyment, are 
opened up manifold sources of suffering. And why is 
all this? Why is man, so highly cultivated, the pos- 
sessor of such yast resources of science and art, still 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward? There is 
no possible way of accounting for it save by the pri- 
meval curse: ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life.” 

And, lastly, as the climax of all life’s evils, is death, 
the prospect and the hour of it, from both of which 
our whole nature, originally made in the image of 
God, and destined to live for ever, revolts with the 
utmost abhorrence. Such are the thorns which man’s 
nature, under the withering, distorting curse of sin, 
produces. Cursed is the ground within, as well as 
the ground without, for man’s sake; and in labour, in 
pain, in sorrow, and in death, does he eat of its fruit. 

From all these thorns Jesus came to deliver us. 
The second Adam in the poverty of His condition has 
recovered for us all that the first Adam in the pleni- 
tude of his blessings lost. The Son of Man was 
tempted in that wilderness to which sin had reduced 
the world; and in consequence of His overcoming the 
temptation, He has obtained a pledge that the wilder- 
ness will become a fruitful field, and the fruitful field 
be counted for a forest. His miracles were first-fruits 
of the world’s restoration, symbols of man’s recovered 
dominion over nature. And day by day, as the influ- 
ence of Christ’s great victory over the tempter is more 
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widely and deeply felt, the prophecy is being fulfilled, 
that ‘‘ instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree, 
and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not be cut off.” The Roman 
soldiers platted a crown of thorns and put it upon the 
head of Jesus; but they little knew the significance 
of the act. Upon the august brow of man’s surety 
and substitute was thus placed in symbol, what was 
done in actual reality spiritually, a chaplet woven of 
those very thorns which the ground, cursed for man’s 
sake, produced. None of these thorns grew in the 
sacred soil of Jesus’ heart. But He who knew no 
sin was made sin for us. He was wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid upon Him. He could, no 
doubt, by the exercise of His almighty power, re- 
nove the thorns from man’s life. He who created the 
world by a word, had only to command, and it should 
be done. But not in this way could the necessities of 
the case be met. It was not mere arbitrary power that 
called the thorns into existence; it was justice and 
judgment; and, therefore, mere arbitrary power could 
not eradicate them; it required mercy and truth. 
And mercy and truth could be reconciled with justice 
and judgment only by the obedience and sacrifice of 
the Son of God. Jesus had, therefore, to wear the 
thorns which man’s sin had developed, in order that 
man might enjoy the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness which Christ’s atonement had produced. 

And who can tell what suffering the wearing of 
these thorns occasioned Him? The mere physical 
laceration and pain of the material thorns were as 
nothing, were altogether unfelt under the pressure of 
far heavier sufferings in His soul. It was not out- 
ward thorns, but inward spiritual thorns, that caused 
Him to sweat great drops of blood in the garden of 
Gethsemane. It was not the sharp sting of the crown 
of thorns upon his brow on the cross, that bowed His 
head with agony, but the pressure of that ‘‘sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” the mental anguish of imputed sin 
so abhorrent to His high and holy nature. Made a 
curse for us, Jesus was made liable to every sorrow to 
which the curse has subjected us. Every thorn which 
the sinful soil of man’s heart has produced, was woven 
into the crown of thorns which pierced His brow. And 
what is the result ? By wearing these thorns He has 
plucked them out of our path, out of our heart, out 
of our life. By enduring them He conquered them. 
The crown of pain became the crown of triumph; and 
the submission to ignominy and suffering became the 
assertion and establishment of a sovereignty over 
every form of suffering. Eyil is now a vanquished 





power. Every woe bears upon it the inscription, 
‘‘overcome.” He bore the thorny crown of labour; 
and labour is now a sacred thing, a precious disci- 
pline, a merciful education. Nothing of disappoint- 
ment or vanity cleaves to any work done in Christ 
and for God. He wore the thorny crown of pain, 
and pain is now robbed of the element that gave it its 
bitterness, viz., its apparent uselessness, its continu- 
ance and excess. By his own example He teaches us 
that we must be made perfect through suffering; and 
knowing this, we do not feel pain to be less, but we 
feel a strength and a patience which enables us to rise 
superior to it. As the Prince of sufferers, He wore 
the thorny crown of sorrow, and He kas made, in the 
experience of His afflicted ones, that abortive thorn to 
produce the blossom of holiness and the fruit of right- 
eousness. Sorrow is no more to the Christian the 
curse of Adam, but the cross of Christ. It is the 
crown and badge of his royal dignity, the proof of 
Divine sonship. Wearing his crown of sorrow, the 
Christian is a prince in disguise, and bears the niarks 
of the Lord Jesus, and has a fellowship with Him in 
His sorrows; a fellowship which involves unspeakable 
blessedness, and assured victory. And, lastly, He wore 
the thorny crown of death; and therefore He says, 
‘‘Ifa man keep my sayings, he shall not see death.” 
He has indeed to pass through the state, but the bit- 
terness of death for him is past. He has only to 
finish his course with joy; to fall asleep in Jesus; to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better. Won- 
derful love, stronger than death, overcoming death, 
swallowing up death in victory! Wonderful that by 
the light and power of that love the sharpest and 
deadliest thorn on life’s tree should be developed into 
the immortal flowers and fruits of the all-perfect para- 
dise of heaven! 

Such, then, is the way in which our Saviour has 
borne, and in bearing has removed, the thorns from 
the life of those who believe in His name. In all our 
afflictions He was afflicted; and therefore the angel 
of His presence saves us. That thorny crown of His 
humiliation and sufferings is henceforth the emblem 
of victory in which all His redeemed. shall triumph. 
Jesus has conquered for us, and we have conquered in 
Him. Oh, then, in the endurance of the thorns of 
the primeval curse, labour, and pain, and sorrow, and 
whatever else of evil may be in our lot, let us seek to 
be distinguished from the world, and likened to our 
Lord, by the patient, trusting spirit in which we bear 
them! And let us use them, under His blessing, as a 
discipline and a preparation for that crown of glory 
which is the purchase solely of the Redeemer’s crown 
of thorns! 

Hvueu MAcMILLANY. 
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ANITA’S PRAYER. 


[From an incident related in Ali the Year Round, in an article entitled “Ten Terrible Days.’”’] 


A sToRM was raging on the western main, 

And, wrestling in the tempest’s giant grip, 

Contending to the last, but all in vain, 
There lay a sinking ship. 


Awbile her crew stood firm ; none flinched or swerved; 
They flung the cargo to the hungry waves ; 
They wrought as men by desperation nerved— 

They plied the pumps like slaves. 


Inured to danger, hardy, rough, and bold, 
They did not quail till hope began to die, 
Till higher rose the water in the hold, 

And death, they knew, was nigh. 


Then wild disorder reigned, and mad despair ; 

Faith, fortitude, and reason, seemed to fail— 

Shrieks, oaths, and drunken riot, filled the air ; 
Mocked by the howling gale. 


Once and again, a boat was lowered and lost, 

Crushed by the ocean at the vessel's side ; 

Another—to the mighty billows tossed, 
Rode on the surging tide. 


Forlorn the venture—but a last resource ; 

Men, women, children, crowded to the bark ; 

And forth they launched to brave the tempest’s force, 
Amidst the waters dark. 


Deep down—till Heaven looked further off and dim ; 
Down—where the sea, with rushing, ponderous sound, 
Opened its jaws, black, cavernous, and grim, 

And fiercely hemmed them round. 


Down—in the hollow channel of the deep— 

Up—on the swelling billows’ crested height— 

Clouds rolling overhead with angry sweep ; 
And not a sail in sight. 


Chilled by the sharp-edged blast; drenched by the spray ; 
Bandied from wave to wave, as though in game ; 
Hour passed them after hour, day after day, 

And still no rescue came. 


The storm cleared off, and sunlight fired the skies, 
The rowers bent exhausted to their oars ; 
O’er never-ending seas roved straining eycs, 

In search of hidden shores. 


A world of water, and a world of sky, 
Swift threatening squalls, or shadeless torrid rays, 
And hapes of succour, only born to die— 

These marked the weary days. 


Night brought no solace, darkness brought no rest, 
The fitful slumberer slept to start and wake ; 
The watcher sat, by heavier fears oppressed, 

And prayed for morn to break. 


And morning dawned on hopes revived for nought ; 
On haggard faces, and on shivering forms ; 
And day again wore by, and only brought 

Hot sun, and calms, and storms. 


And were they doomed thus helplessly to float 
Till life, in agony- of lingering, fled ? 
No food, no water, and a leaking boat, 

And babes who wailed for bread. 
TIT.—43, 





The depths behind, before ; no sail, no land, 
While throats grew parched, and tear-drops ceased to fall; 
The cheek grew hollow, nerveless grew the hand, 

And silence fell on all. 


The days dragged on, the only sounds that stirred 

Were the low plash of oars, the wind’s dull moan, 

The gurgling waves, the scream of the sea-bird, 
The sea’s deep monotone. 


And then death came to some—an ocean tomb; 

Only the hearts that loved them sobbed their knell, 

And shuddered at the looks of famished gloom 
That eyed them as they fell. 


Nor on the dead alone such looks were cast; 

Men, famine-maddened, glared with longing sight 

On babes, whose mothers clasped them close and fast, 
And slept not, day or night. 


One mother held enfolded in her arms 

A blue-eyed fairy girl with golden hair, 

A treasure saved through perils and alarms, 
The only bright thing there. 


Had it not been for that one cherub child, 

She would have coveted a watery grave ; 

But while her little one beside her smiled, 
The mother’s heart was brave. 


The boat toiled on, the rowers’ arms were weak ; 

No longer braced by hope, they grudged to plod, 

When lo! a sweet child-voice was heard to speak— 
“ Mamma, I'll pray to God!” 


A tiny form slid from its mother’s knee, 

And knelt with folded hands and parted lip, 

And prayed the prayer of faith, pure, full, and free— 
‘Please God, to send a ship!” 


*T was strange to sce that bright-haired baby kneel 
*Midst beings wretched, fearful, reckless grown, 
Her blue eyes raised in innocent appeal :— 

To hear her trusting tone. 


The act, the simple words, moved every heart ; 

An infant-angel seemed in mercy sent ; 

And eyes unused to weep felt hot tears start, 
And scowling brows unbent. 


A sudden shout arose, ‘“‘ There comes a sail!” 
And forward strained each eager, bloodshot eye ; 
But vainly did they signal, vainly hail— 

The ship passed slowly by. 


Another rose in view, onward it bore ; 

Again hope hung suspended, signals waved, 

Nearer it came—still nearer—shout once more! 
For they are seen, and saved. 


And while they raised a hoarso, exultant cheer, 
The joyful mother clasped her darling fair, 
Who, nestling closer, whispered in her ear, 

‘“‘ Mamma, God heard my prayer!” 


Devout child-faith! oh, how unlike to man’s! 
His, marred by doubts, and clogged with worldly leaven, 
Seeks devious by-ways; weaves intricate plans: 
But hers went straight to, Heaven ! 
H. E. Hunrer. 
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MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


IIT.—LAURA RICHMOND. (Concluded.) 


V. 

A MONTH passed over the heads of the Richmond 
family: it was the month of August, and everything 
seemed to go so well with them, that they almost 
forgot the diminution of income—no real comfort 
had been taken away. Laura was very happy in 
learning and practising her new duties; in fact, there 
is a natural pleasure in the exercise of everything 
which can be called handicraft. All children know 
this, and many grown-up people. The possession of 
hammer and nails is delightful, as every one knows 
who has ever gone so far in the use of them as to 
cover a box with chintz, or plan an ornamental cur- 
tain for a looking-glass. Laura fitted up her little 
room with all sorts of hooks and nails and brackets; 
and there she sat enjoying herself over her polishing 
operations, the arrangement of her china, and the 
getting up of frills and lace. She had expected that 
at first many remarks would have been made about 
her proceedings. She had also thought it likely that 
when they found how easy and pleasant the said occu- 
pations were, her sisters would, from time to time, 
have come in to help her with them. Nothing of the 
kind occurred. It is astonishing how soon people re- 
concile themselves to a convenient change, when once 
it comes into operation. The mother was reconciled 
at ence; she respected and delighted in the feeling 
which had prompted Laura to move into the gap, and 
fill it wp so pleasantly; she would not discourage her, 
nor rob her of the great good which she believed her 
to be deriving from her conscientious labour. She saw 
her looking well and happy, she knew Laura was not 
fond of society, and had often, even before there was 
any need for it, contrived excuses for keeping out of 
it. She therefore used no more pressure to make her 
go out than she had been accustomed todo. ‘I am 
not amused at parties,” Laura would sometimes say ; 
‘‘T feel shy, and Iam sure I am often in the way.” 
‘* You will not cure shyness by keeping out of society 
altogether,” the mother would answer, “and I think 
it is but right that you should accept one invitation 
in three.” 

One invitation in three or four Laura accepted still, 
but instead of locking her best in society, talking her 
best, singing her best, as was the case with her sisters, 
the exact contrary came to pass. She was much 
the most important of the sisters when at home, in 
her brother’s house, or among intimate friends; but 
in society she was of no importance at all. As for 
Josephine, she had intended to help Laura when first 
she entered on her new duties, but a change in the 
prospects of George Philpott enabled him to marry 
sooner than had been expected, and Josephine was 
looking forward to be a wife in three months. She 
had, therefore, more than usual to do; and not only 
that, she now wished to think of Laura’s conduct as 
little better than a freak, the indulgence of a peculiar 





fancy. ‘When I am gone,” she argued, “mamma 
will be better off by all I cost her; she can then 
afford to have another servant, no doubt, and though 
my frousseau has to be provided at a particularly in- 
convenient time, it would be just as easy to borrow 
money to have a servant during these three months, 
as for it; and but for Laura herself, and her queer 
determination, it must have been. done, and then I 
should never have had the annoyance of thinking 
that perhaps George’s sisters would find her out, and 
express their surprise and vexation. 

Harriet, of course, could do nothing to help Laura;, 
there were twice as many parties as usual, and she 
went to them all; she was an ornament wherever she 
appeared. Harriet accordingly found at first nothing 
to say ; Laura dressed her hair for her, and did it most 
becomingly; it would never do to set her against so 
convenient an accomplishment, nor to let her think 
she ought not to stay at home and do what had to be 
done, for in that case some one else must undertake 
to doit. That was how Harriet argued just at first, 
and then she forgot all about it; took the whole mat- 
ter for granted, and rang her bell for Laura to come 
to her and fasten up her hair just as she had formerly 
rung for Moxon. Laura on the other hand was ex- 
tremely anxious that her sisters should not perceive 
in her any repentance or regret. She knew from 
various hints let fall by Grace, that Gilbert by no 
means thought well of his mother’s affairs, and only 
hoped that she might. have no further diminution of 
income before Josephine’s marriage. 

‘“‘ After that,” thought Laura, ‘“‘ mamma might 
again lose fifty or sixty pounds a year, and we could 
go on exactly the same and without any struggling, 
because that is just what Josephine costs her.” 

Several parties were now given by Mrs. Gilbert 
Richmond and other ladies." Laura seldom appeared 
at them, and Richard Vernon, though he took not the 
least interest in her, noticed the circumstance. 

‘Why does Laura go out so seldom; Miss Rich- 
mond ?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ Oh,” said Harriet, with a foolish little feeling of 
shame, ‘‘I don’t think Laura cares particularly about 
society.” 

‘“‘I wonder whether they push that girl into the 
background,” thought Dick, ‘‘or make a household 
drudge of her ?” 

Now Dick liked to be with the Miss Richmonds 
rather than with other girls in the neighbourhood. 
Josephine was going to be married ; Harriet, to do her 
justice, had plenty of self-respect, and did not want to 
flirt with him; and Laura, a shy, soft-voiced, silent 
girl, would sit quietly looking on, not expecting, and 
evidently not desiring to be taken any notice of. Her 
shyness did not extend to him, that he observed at 
once; moreover, she did not want for penetration; 
he knew, for he had seen it in her face, that she was 
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much amused at the little attempts sometimes made 
to gain his attentions, and at his little attempts to 
get away from such girls as might happen to bore 
him. And she no more expected to engage his atten- 
tion herself, than to find herself adored by the Great 
Mogul. 

Dick had bought his sister a new boat, and when it 
arrived, he proposed to take her down the river in it. 
They were to drive home in his drag. She assented 
gladly, and added— 

‘I told the Miss Grattans that we were going down 
some day this week, and they said they should be de- 
lighted to join us.” 

“Oh,” said Dick, who had foreseen this, and who 
disliked these two young ladies chiefly because his 
sister was always thrusting them in his way; ‘“‘I 
asked your sisters-in-law to go: the boat lies at their 
landing at the bottom of their orchard. I shall put 
them in, and drop down for you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Gilbert Richmond. 

“T told them that if you decided to go to-day, I 
would let them know,” he continued, and off he pre- 
sently set, taking three of the children with him. 

These three consisted of Milly, who was about six 
years old; Reginald, a little boy who talked as if his 
mouth was full of plums; and the baby, who was 
nearly two years old, a young lady who made about 
ten words do the work of hundreds, and yet was 
applauded whenever she spoke, and very seldom mis- 
understood. 

* Lolly,” said the baby as her uncle carried her. 

“She means that we're going to see Aunt Laura,” 
- observed the little girl. 

“Lolly,” repeated the baby, with a satisfied air. 
The baby was devoted to Laura: a practical mind will 
probably see reason enough for this in the fact that 
Laura now habitually spent her mornings in the little 
room which had been Moxon’s. Cakes, figs, biscuits, 
and other delicacies were kept in it, and when the 
baby, having trotted out of the drawing-room window 
to Laura’s window, had been lifted in, and kissed, and 
praised, and when she had been set down again, and 
had proceeded with great sagacity to a drawer con- 
taining good things, and had slapped it with the 
palms of her fat hands, and said, ‘‘ Lolly, open,” 
Laura always did open it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Clever little 
thing,” and gave her something nice out of it to 
eat. 


Laura held a seance in this room rather often—that 
is to say, as often as the little Richmonds came to see 
their grandmother in the morning. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that when Laura 
said, “‘ Nobody shall know,” she meant to include her 
nephews and nieces; for these little people were 
always cognisant of everything that went on in their 
grandmother’s house. And even the baby, if she 
missed one of her aunts from the circle, would insist 
upon making a progress through the house in search 
of her, unless her absence had been accounted for in 
terms that the little creature could understand. 

It is very certain, however, that many children have 
quite discretion enough not to talk of things which 
they have been told to keep to themselves; always 
supposing that the reasons for this reticence haye been 
duly explained to them. 





The elder children knew, because the matter had 
been explained to them, that their grandmother had 
not near so much money as formerly, that conse- 
quently she had one less servant, Aunt Laura washing 
the tea-things, &c.; but that they were not to talk 
about this, because their aunts did not wish it to be 
known. Accordingly, they never did talk about it out 
of the family. But then they regarded ‘‘ Uncle Dick” 
as one of the family; and once or twice had said 
things which rather surprised him. 

That morning, when they entered the drawing-room 
from the garden, and had been informed by the house- 
maid that Mrs, Richmond and the young ladies were 
out, Dick was about to return, but the baby pulled 
him vehemently to the door; and when he took her up 
to carry her off she began to cry. 

‘* She wants to find Aunt Lolly,” said the boy. 

‘** Baby must see her aunts some other day,” said 
Dick; ‘‘they are out.” 

** Aunt Lolly isn’t out,” said the boy with scorn. 
‘* Of course she never goes out in the morning, when 
she’s got all that to do.” 

‘*Yes, Miss Laura is at home,” said Sarah, the 
housemaid; ‘* but she’s busy.” 

The baby by this time had struggled down, and got 
into the garden, and she was running away as fast as 
her little fat legs could carry her. 

Dick only stayed to leave a message with the maid, 
and then he followed—passed the kitchen window, 
passed the window of the late Mr. Richmond’s study, 
and came to another window, following the children. 
It was about two feet from the ground; and as he 
came up, the legs of the two elder ones were disappear- 
ing inside, and the baby was clamouring to be taken 
in also. 

‘* Now, children,” he heard Laura say, ‘‘ how often 
have I told you not to come in by the window? Look 
at baby: she is stamping upon the carnations.” 

Dick then appeared. Laura was standinginthemiddle 
of the room, with a deal table before her. A small 
tub of hot water stood upon it, and she had just lifted 
a china cup from it, and was drying it with an affair 
which maids call a glass-cloth. Dick, seeing that she 
was not in a condition to shake hands with him, lifted 
his hat. Laura was adorned with a large white linen 
apron, and when she saw him she looked a little dis- 
mayed. 

He, on the contrary, found nothing in her occupa- 
tion to excite his attention. He had travelled long 
enough to have seen men and women do all sorts of 
things in all sorts of ways ; so he lifted in the baby, and 
stiting down on the window-sill, with his legs among 
the carnations, began to talk about his proposed row 
down the river; and Laura, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, went on washing the breakfast-service, and 
hanging the cups upon a row of little hooks. 

The baby was soon seated quietly on the floor, © 
biting minute bits out of an apple with the whitest 
little teeth in the world; and the two other children 
began to do the honours of the place. 

‘“‘This is where grandmamma keeps all her best 
things, Uncle Dick. Oh, grandma’s got such beauti- 
ful plates, with birds on them.” 

“ And grandmamma’s got a silyer stag.” 

‘‘ Indeed.” 
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‘« Aunt Lolly, do show him the silver stag.” - 
“‘ Presently,” said Laura, smiling. 

‘* You shall see it presently, Uncle Dick. Oh, and 
grandmamma’s got some silver tankards, too. We 
know when they’re going to be used, don’t #e, Lolly? 
Uncle Dick, have you heard that we’re going to be 
at the wedding breakfast? Grandmamma® says we 
shall, all but baby; and it only wants nine weeks 
and a half to the wedding. Oh, I wish it would come 
to-morrow.” 

‘© You shall come too, Uncle Dick,” said the liberal- 
minded little boy, inviting him on the spot. ‘Oh, 
what fun it will be for Aunt Josey; and we shall go 
and stay in Aunt Josey’s house. Lolly, when will it 
be your turn to be married ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Laura, demurely, and not 
more put out of countenance than might have been 
expected. 

*‘She can’t be married,” said Miss Milly, “till 
somebody comes to marry her; can you, Lolly ?” 

Laura had been startled into her first answer, but 
now she said nothing; and Dick made some slight 
observation, which was intended in her interest to 
divert the children’s attention to something else. But 
when they had answered it, and a further question 
that he put, they returned to the attack. 

‘Tt won’t be at all fair, then, if somebody doesn’t 
come,” said the boy, tumbling himself head over heels 
out of the window. Then, as if the suitability of the 
thing had suddenly struck him, he secured Dick by 
the legs, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why can’t Uncle Dick 
marry her? Perhaps he came on purpose.” 

‘“No, he didn’t,” said Milly, ‘‘ he came to see mam- 
ma; and perhaps Lolly doesn’t wish—--—” 

Dick, with a countenance of the utmost possible 
redness, and literally held by the legs, did not know 
what to do or where to look. 

‘* Oh, yes, she does. I know she does. Uncle Dick, 
dear, do marry Lolly—do. She wants you to marry 
her so much, don’t you, Lolly? And we want to go 
to the wedding.” 

Dick’s self-possession so utterly failed him, that he 
sat stock still; and the ridiculous reason which came 
out as sufficient to bring him to this family arrange- 
vment struck him so forcibly, that in spite of himself 
he burst into an irresistible fit of laughing. 

‘Come along,” he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
recover, ‘‘ it’s time we were off;” and he shook him- 
self free of the boy’s detaining arms, and was wonder- 
ing how he could turn round and look at Laura, when, 
to his relief, he heard the door open and shut again. 
She was gone; and he wished, and so did she, that 
she had had the sense and foresight to retire before. 

‘* Well, I never did feel so utterly put out of coun- 
tenance !” said Dick, marching across the garden, with 
his face still all aglow. ‘‘ The only drawback to being 
with children is that they now and then say such 
disastrous things. ‘Wants to marry you so much!’ 
Well, if it had been said of any of the other girls in 
the neighbourhood! But this particular one, if she 


has such a wish, has certainly the grace to keep it to 
herself. I know nothing of her; and, upon my word, 
it was too bad. I must be particularly civil to her this 
afternoon.” 

Here the children overtook him ; and he told them 

















a story all the way home by way of making them for- 
get this matrimonial conversation. 
In the afternoon Laura did not appear. | 
‘IT wonder,” thought Dick, ‘‘ whether she minds it 
much, and whether she was much put out of counte- 
nance.” 
Probably she was ; for the next day he met her sud- 
denly in the road, and she was so painfully embarrassed 
that though he greeted her with the most successful 
air of unconsciousness, she stammered, blushed, and 
could not look at him. So in pity to her he was 
obliged to take his leave, instead of turning and walk- 

ing a little way with her as he had intended. 
She was very successful after that in keeping out of 
| 


his way; did not enter her brother’s house, nor sit in 
the drawing-room at home, lest he should come in. 
Yet at the end of a week, when he did encounter her, 
she was still shy, still abashed. 

‘Poor little girl!” he thought (Laura was as tall 
as most other women). ‘‘ What is to be done? I must 
manage to restore her self-respect if I can.” | 

But for several days after this he did not see her, || 
and then she dined at her brother’s house, and avoided || 
him with such bashful persistency, that he was afraid 
every one would notice. It was a very real feeling, 
that was evident, and it seemed to grow upon her. 
So Dick revolved the matter in his mind, and decided 
that he would speak to her about it in a plain, simple 
manner, just as if he was a relative and much older 
than herself—would assure her that he knew the 
children had quite misinterpreted her sentiments—and 
talk afterwards about other things till she was again 
at her ease. 

This, conversation was to begin somewhat in this 
way: he was to remark that children often make 
ridiculous speeches, and she, knowing what was 
coming, was to turn her young face away and blush. 
He knew exactly how she would look when she 
blushed; but he did not care for anything but to set 
matters right; he felt no other interest in the conver- 
sation that he thus rehearsed beforehand. 

‘* As our little niece and nephew did the other day,” 
he meant to add, and then he was to tell her how 
absurd they had both been to be so sensitive about it; 
‘for his part it was only for the moment, but as she 
felt the matter still,” &c., &c. 

And then he meant to say things which would show 
her that he was a man of somewhat mature age who 
had seen a good deal of life, and she was a young, 
inexperienced creature, and he could assure her that 
she ought never to bestow another thought upon this 
nonsense, and she was to say she would not, and they 
were to part friends. 

“Only,” thought Mr. Richard Vernon, ‘“‘it be- 
hoves me to be careful not to produce a second mis- 
understanding while I am correcting the first.” If he 
was making a mistake himself in so thinking, he 
should not be severely blamed, for several women as 
young and fairer than Laura had helped him in the 
making of it, and were helping him still. ; 

So he watched his opportunity, and one morning, 
when Laura’s mother and her sisters were out, he 
again approached her window from the garden, taking 
care to sing an air as he came along which should 
prevent his taking her at unawares. 
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‘Qh, Laura,” he said, when he reached the open 
window, ‘‘I am so glad to find you here; I wanted to 
have a little friendly talk with you.” Laura seemed 
overcome with bashfulness, and a delicate bloom over- 
spread her cheeks and forehead, which very much 
improved her face. She had a number of spoons and 
forks, and some old-fashioned silver utensils spread 
before her, and seemed to be brushing one, and 
another, with some crimson powder spread upon a 
thing like a highly-magnified tooth-brush. 

She looked up when Dick appeared, but she made 
him no answer whatever, and he sat down on the 
window-sill as before, with his feet among the 
flowers, and began to talk first on indifferent subjects 
with the most frank, friendly, and unembarrassed 
manner possible. 

Laura had the usual white apron with its large bib 
pinned before her; it made her slender figure look 
eyen more girlish than usual, and her shyness added 
to the effect. She could not dispense with her occu- 
pation, but while she answered Dick in monosyllables 
she went on with her polishing operations, her hands 
being covered with a pair of loose wash-leather gloves. 
“A droll occupation,” thought Dick, ‘‘ but very be- 
coming to her; I never saw her look half so well 
before.” 

At last he began to approach the subject which had 
brought him there. 

“JT wanted particularly to ask you to go to the 
Grattans’ picnic to-morrow; I hope you will.” 

“T think I shall have an engagement at home,” 
said Laura. 

“Tt makes me so uncomfortable to see you hold 
aloof from all the little parties and amusements that 
—that girls like,” said Dick ; ‘‘ and to think that it is 
probably my fault, and that you continue to feel nery- 
ous because I was such a stupid fellow the other day, 
that I am come to apologise, and to say that I hope 
you will go as a particular favour to myself, and to 
say what—in fact, what I should have said then;” 
but he did not say it, or say anything; for, to do him 
justice, he was beginning to wish himself somewhere 
else, and was conscious that he was not holding the 
part in the conversation that he had intended. 

“Perhaps you mean,” said Laura, taking him up 
softly to his great surprise, ‘‘ that when the children 
talked nonsense you should have said, ‘ Your Aunt 
Laura no more wishes such a thing than I do.’” She 


| paused, Dick stammered out a sort of assent, which 


would have been unmeaning if it had been audible, 
but it was not; and then she added, still in the soft, 
sweet tone, ‘‘ Yes, I think you should, or you might, 
have said something of that kind. But I do not want 
you to make any mistake. I cannot help being 
bashful, but I have long got over the original cause, 
and have assured myself that the shortness and 
slightness of our acquaintance must have made you 
certain that I was clear of any such wish as they im- 
puted to me.” 

_ “Shortness and slightness!” repeated Dick, rally- 
mg, and very glad to find something to say; ‘I 
should have said that I was on friendly terms with 
you and your whole family, and on such terms I hope 
to continue. Surely you consider me as a friend ?”” 
“T feel quite friendly towards you,” said Laura, 








now rather composedly, for the dreaded subject had 
been approached and probed, and it was not nearly so 
formidable now. Dick had meant to say much more, 
but did not see his way clear to it; at last he 
observed— 

‘“‘Then all this being understood——” 

‘* All what?” said Laura. 

‘*She means,” thought Dick, ‘that I have come 
here professedly to explain and to apologise, and have 
left the thing to be done by her.” ‘It being under- 
stood, I mean,” he began, ‘‘ that we are well aware of 
each other’s indifference. I know very well that you 
are utterly indifferent to me, and have not conde- 
scended to have any designs on me or my property.” 

Laura on this looked up quite surprised ; the speech 
had been made with sudden heat, and almost with 
bitterness; it was so bluntly expressed as to be any- 
thing but civil, and it was most evident, even to her 
inexperienced eyes, that Dick was vexed with himself 
and mortified. 

‘*No,” she said, in the same tone of subdued 
sweetness, ‘‘I am not utterly indifferent to you—I 
rather like you—as an acquaintance,” she added, “ or, 
since you prefer the word, as a friend. And I am 
sorry that you should have annoyed yourself with the 
notion that I stayed away from the parties only be- 
cause I was afraid to meet you. I should have done 
just the same if you had not been here. I had 
another reason.” 

‘‘Another reason!” said Dick, recovering his 
temper as suddenly as he had lost it; ‘‘and may I 
ask then what the reason could be ?” 

‘Oh, that,” said Laura, “I am not at liberty to 
tell you.” 

‘“What! a-mystery!” he exclaimed, ‘I thought 
there were no mysteries excepting in novels.” 

‘‘This is a very homely one, and quite simple.” 

‘*You will clear it up for me some day, will you not?” 
said Dick, wondering at himself for having been put 
out of temper, and feeling that he must not go now 
till he had made her forget that blunt speech. 

‘*T do not think I shall,” said Laura. 

‘*Tn that case I shall set myself to find it out.” 

‘*T do not think you will. I suppose you will on 
reflection think as I do, that you have no right 
whatever to search into my affairs.” 

‘¢ Well, I do on reflection think so ; but, Laura——” 

‘* But what, Mr. Vernon ?” 

‘‘T have always been accustomed to address you by 
your name,” said Dick, now suddenly thrown back 
again. 

‘“Of course,” said Laura; ‘‘I was a mere child 
when we were last together.” 

Dick looked at her, and was surprised how from 
moment to moment she recovered her self-possession ; , 
indeed, they were not now on equal grounds. In 
letting him know that she had not given away her 
heart unasked, she was only keeping up her feminine 
dignity; but he was giving her a piece of gratuitous 
information in saying that their indifference was 
reciprocal. 

“But,” he thought, “she has come out of this 
scrape very well, and that ought to satisfy me. So 
she did not stay away on my account after all.” 

‘But Laura is an exceedingly pretty name,” ho 
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began ; ‘‘I like the sound of it. Why do you smile, 
Miss Richmond? Do I really see in your face that 
you cannot return the compliment ?” 

“IT was not thinking of that,” said Laura; “but 
the beauty or ugliness of a mere sound can be but 
matter of opinion.” 

*‘ Dick is an ugly name evidently in your opinion.” 

“Tt is not so very—; I like it rather better than 
Richard.” 

‘Like it rather better than Richard,” repeated 
Dick, laughing. ‘‘ Well, when a naturally bashful 
and modest man goes out of his way to say a civil 
thing, I think, Ido think, he ought to be metina 
spirit of. $1 

** Reciprocity ?” suggested Laura. 

“Yes. Rather an ugly name, isit? Perhaps you 
think me rather an ugly fellow ?” 

‘*No,” said Laura, looking at him as if to consider 
the subject for the first time, ‘‘I think you are rather 
handsome.” And a smile of amusement lighted up 
her whole face. 

Dick having made a blunder, had no answer ready ; 
but when he saw that Laura was actually laughing, 
he burst into a laugh also, and said, ‘‘ Laura, you’re 
laughing at ME.” 

‘* Of course I was,” said Laura. ‘‘I was wondering 
what you were to do about the ‘ reciprocity.’ ” 

‘If you made your last speech with malice afore- 
thought, and merely to get me into a scrape——” 

‘** Nothing of the sort. I made it in the interests 
of truth and sincerity.” 

‘‘And pray,” said Dick, still not master of the 
situation, ‘‘do you think there is anything in your 
face or figure to prevent a man from thinking you 
handsome if he chooses ?” 

‘* Yes, I think there is want of beauty to prevent it.” 

‘* Well,” said Dick, rallying, after a short pause, 
‘IT shall not feel in this case that any reciprocity 
would become me, because the look you gave me 
when you made that civil speech took away all its 
value. It was, indeed, with a most matter-of-fact, 
confessed carelessness that you gave your verdict.” 

‘* Why should I have affected to care,” said Laura, 
‘about a matter that is of no consequence at all? 
Beauty signifies nothing to a man; he can get on just 
as well without it—in fact, I think better.” 

‘** How so?” 

‘‘A plain man takes more pains to make himself 
agreeable.” 

‘* More pains than I do ?” 

**T never saw you take pains to be agreeable, and 
pleasing, and attemtive, but to one lady.” 

Dick was rather alarmed; he counted over all the 
young ladies in his mind, Laura included. 

‘* Indeed !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and that was——” 

**My mother,” said Laura. 

‘* Well,” answered Dick, as if in apology for him- 
self, ‘‘ she is the most charming old lady possible.” 

‘* And there again is reciprocity. I have heard her 
make very flattering remarks about you, and say that 
you were charming.” 

‘* That must have been in answer to something dis- 
paraging that you had said.” 

** No,” said Laura, laughing, ‘‘I had not so much 
as mentioned you.” 








‘* But when she made that sensible remark, you 
agreed with her. You said, ‘ Yes, mamma; so heis.’” 

“‘ Why, no,” said Laura, ‘I didn’t.” 

‘*Why not ?” asked Dick, audaciously. 

‘Some people are acute,” replied Laura; “ they 
observe the motives of those about them; not,” she 
added, ‘‘that any special acuteness was needed in 
such a case as this.” 

Dick looked at her with great amusement. “It 
appears to me,” he said, ‘‘that through a mistaken 
and damaging frankness, I have thrown away the 
advantage that a man usually has in talking to an 
unmarried lady, and you are revenging yourself on 
me.” 

‘You mean, perhaps, that I am using the privilege 
of a friend, and hinting at something in you that may 
not be quite perfect. I think it was a friend that you 
wished to be considered, wasn’t it ?” 

‘‘T mean nothing of the kind, my fair enemy. IJ 
mean that girls in general have a fancy, a sort of way 
of regarding all bachelors as possible suitors.” 

‘* Have they ?” said Laura, demurely. 

«They have.” 

‘* And that is an advantage to the bachelor ?” 

“You.” 

‘‘ Unless, with the best and kindest of motives, and 
with a certain manly pity in his mind for any par- 
ticular young lady, he comes and sets matters in a 
different light. In such a case, you think he makes 
over the advantage to her. Yes, I agree with you, I 
think he does. In fact, I now feel that I can talk to 
you as freely as if I were your grandmother.” 

‘‘ Freely!” repeated Dick, ‘I hope you consider 
that you have done that already. I never felt so 
helplessly under the lash of the feminine tongue 
before.” 

‘*T have heard of a prize-fighter,” observed Laura, 
‘*who, when he was asked why he allowed his little 
daughter to beat him, replied, ‘ It pleases her, and it 
doesn’t hurt me.’” 

‘Tt does hurt me,” said Dick, laughing; ‘it hurts 
very much ; I feel quite sore (when I heard the story 
though, it was his wife who beat him ; you know best, 
being my grandmother, why you altered it). And 
why do you assume that you know my motives, and 
insinuate that I pay attention to the old ladies in 
order to esca 4 

‘What ?” asked Laura. 

“Oh!” said Dick, ‘‘now I think of it, I am privi- 
leged to be as frank as you are; I acknowledge there- 
fore, that I did it in order to escape from the atten- 
tions of the young ones.” 

This was a stroke of frankness that Laura was not 
prepared for, and she blushed in spite of herself. 

‘‘My sisters are exceptions, of course?” she pre- 
sently said. 

‘‘ Decidedly ! and yourself! How pleasant it is to 
speak freely! Yes, there are at least three exceptions. 
One exception is going to marry young Philpott; 
another exception is afraid of Grace, and can’t bear 
me either; the third exception is my excellent grand- 
mother! Laura, do you know that you haye a most 
sweet and musical little laugh ?” 

Laura looked up. 
‘1 meant that for reciprocity,” continued Dick. ‘I 
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have been thinking how I could return your one com- 
pliment—your compliment that you afterwards com- 
pletely explained away. Now we are quits. And I 
wish to know what you mean by telling me so many 
unpleasant truths, and making me sit on this window- 
sill to be lectured ?” 

Laura had finished cleaning her silver, and had put 
it in a basket and risen. ’ 

‘Perhaps I meant it for your good,” she said; 
“‘ but now I think of it, that is rather an uncomfort- 
able seat. So I will let you go now. Good-bye!” 

She came towards him and held out her hand. 

‘‘ But suppose I don’t wish to go just yet,” said the 
inconsistent visitor. 

“In that case, of course you can stay; only, as I 
am going, if I leave you here you must promise to 
shut down the window when you do go.” 

“You are going ?” 

*¥ee:” 

He took her hand for an instant; then she turned 
and left the room. He was surprised, and sat cogi- 
tating for full five minutes ;‘then he rose and pulled 
down the window, going down the garden to the river, 
not half pleased with himself, and not sure whether, 
on the whole, he was pleased with her. ‘Why did I 
let her go?” he thought. ‘I never met with that 
kind of girl before. How vivid her sensations are— 
how shamefaced she was at first, and how completely 
my little mistake gave her courage! She enjoyed 
making game of me. I rather admire that pretty little 
saucy smile. Another motive had she ,for staying 
away from those stupid parties? I wonder what that 
motive is.” 

Pecuniary losses press far less heavily on some 
people than on others. Some people say, ‘‘ How much 
better not to have possessed riches, or even an easy 
competence, than to have had such blessings and then 
lost them!” This is one of the common mistakes of 
an unobservant or distrustful mind. It is best, surely, 
to have every blessing that this world can afford, to 
enjoy it while it is bestowed, and submit when it is 
withdrawn. Still, as said before, pecuniary loss falls 
less heavily on some people than on others. Those on 
whom it falls least heavily are those who have scat- 
tered the blessing while they possessed it, who have 
looked on money more as a loan than as a gift; if 
they have been able to say while they had it, ‘‘these 
riches will, perhaps, make themselves wings, they 
shall therefore fly in the direction that I please while 
I have power over them,” they are likely not to feel it 
much, though, after all that they have nobly spent or 
kindly given, their time for spending and giving comes 
to an end. 

Now it so chanced that Laura’s mother had been 
one of those women who do not think much about 
money ; she had been willing to go without luxuries 
that she could have afforded in order that her poor 
neighbours might have food and raiment: the habit 
of self-denial was therefore already formed, and it did 
not shock her to find that now there were more things 
to go without, and more care to be exercised in spend- 
ing what money was left. 

Things went on much as usual for another month, 
and then what Grace feared and Laura had surmised 
came to pass: another letter was received, and Mrs. 












Richmond lost another two hundred a year. Jose- 
phine was aghast at the news, and even Harriet was 
alarmed into common sense by it, but the mother 
took it quietly, only saying, ‘‘ Let me get Josephine 
married, and then it will be time enough to consider 
what we can do.” 

Grace herself considered the matter long and pain- 
fully. A wedding is a great expense to a family, but 
is the last that ought to be grudged. Josephine 
received from her mother all the comforts and con- 
veniences usually bestowed upon a bride; the expen- 
diture required for them trenched largely on what 
was left of the income for the coming year, and Grace . 
perceived plainly still further loss and further respon- 
sibility. 

‘What was to be done ? 

“The two girls,” said Gilbert, ‘‘must go out as 
governesses. I see nothing else for it.” 

‘*Oh, they are of no consequence,” answered the 
somewhat uncommon daughter-in-law; ‘‘it is your 
mother that I think of.” 

‘‘Of course I can have her here?” said Gilbert. 
‘* She would be a comfort to you, and I always like to 
be with her.” 

‘Of course you do; but, love, we could not make 
her comfortable in this crowded house, with no 
sitting-room for retirement, and no garden. Besides, 
she has lived so many years in that house, she would 
not like to leave it.” 

‘*You would not, surely, propose our leaving this 
house just now?” observed Gilbert. ‘‘ This is not the 
time for increasing our expenses.” 

‘‘ What would you like to do then ?” asked Grace. 

‘* My dear, what is the good of saying that? What, 
do you want to do? is the question, for you evidently 
have some scheme in your head.” 

‘Tf your mother’s house were not her own, I should 
have nothing to propose; but itis. She cannot afford 
to go on living in it. She might not be able to let it. 
Why should we not all move into it? It would accom- 
modate us well, leaving her her present chamber and 
her present little quiet sitting-room. That is, it would 
do if Josephine and Laura were gone.” 

‘Poor little Laura!” observed Gilbert. 

“Yes, poor little dear!” said Grace. ‘“‘ But, Gil- 
bert, what else can be done? ‘You do not suppose for 
a moment, knowing Laura as youdo, that she would 
remain at home to be a burden to any one?” 

‘*Couldn’t she teach the children ?” 

‘*No, love, I think not. I haven’t asked any ques- 
tions yet, but I think your mother would be miserable 
if Harriet was sent away instead of Laura. Harriet 
is delicate, and troublesome too. No, Laura must go 
out. And, dear Gilbert, it will be a trouble to me, but 
I think Harriet must teach our children.” 

‘* Will she ?” asked Gilbert. 

“‘ She must either do that or leave us. It will be, of 
course, to her interest to please me, Gilbert. I know 
she can teach music extremely well; because two or 
three times last summer she gave our little Harriet a 
lesson for her own amusement. What she wants is 
sense, not knowledge: she has plenty of that; and I 
must look after her, and see that she is obeyed.” 

Mr. Gilbert Richmond fell into his wife’s scheme 
without any hesitation or any discussion. §o did his 
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mother when it was proposed to her; so did Harriet ; 
so did Laura —it was all so complete, so natural, so 
easy—easy, indeed, for every one but Laura, who not 
only felt hurt that Grace should have the entire 
management of her husband and his whole family, 
but that she herself should not be able to propose any- 
thing half so good, though to her was assigned the 
only part that was painful or unpleasant. For Laura 
knew that she loved her mother more than did her 
two sisters put together, and she did not like to leave 
her for an indefinite period. Grace would be good to 
her; Grace would see that she did not suffer from 
Harriet’s little selfish ways ; the mother and daughter- 
in-law would have endless discussions and little do- 
mestic plans together; these would always be har- 
monious and generally loving. When Laura thought 
about this, she permitted herself to be a little jealous. 
‘‘T should not care so much,” she considered, ‘‘if 
mamma were not already nearly as fond of Grace as 
she is of us. They will manage Gilbert, and make 
him do just as they like, and I shall be shut up in 
some school-room, and know nothing of what goes on, 
excepting what Grace chooses to tell me; for mamma’s 
letters are only little bits of motherly sermons, and 
Gilbert never writes at all.” Laura was soon very 
angry with herself on account of this jealousy. 
‘* Would I really prefer that my absence should entail 
personal discomfort on my mother?” she thought; 
‘*am I not sure that Grace will look after her as well 
as I possibly could do myself? Surely I am not 
wishing it were otherwise ?” 

So Laura tried to be more contented; and now 
that she and Dick Vernon were better friends, she 
came frequently to her brother’s house, and was pre- 
sent at all the discussions. The wedding was near at 
hand, and that seemed to overpower all else. Nobody 
had time to see her low spirits, there was so much to 
do; and Grace was already beginning to get things in 
trim for the move into the other house, as it was de- 
sirable that they should leave it before quarter-day. 
Dick now made himself useful. Family pictures were 
moved from the son’s house to the mother’s. He was 
consulted about them, and helped to hang them him- 
self. On these occasions he generally had a chat with 
Laura; indeed, he was now much more intimately 
acquainted with her than with either of her sisters. 
But his company gave her little pleasure. She was to 
go away from home so soon, and more than one lady 
was already in correspondence with her concern- 
ing the teaching of her children. Moreover, Laura, 
shortly before the last loss of income on the part of 
her mother, had undertaken to teach the elder girls in 
the philanthropic school how to clean silver, and also 
how to use a sewing machine. She had, therefore, 
little time on her hands, and she wished to have less. 
‘*T will do what has to be done first,” thought Laura, 
‘‘and think about it afterwards; there will be plenty 
of time when I am in a situation, as governesses call 
it. I wonder who there is in this world that is not in 
a situation of some sort or other ?” 

Even Mr. Gilbert Richmond was observed by the 
ladies of his family to be desirous of getting the move 
over as soon as possible; and he evinced a great desire 
that his house should let quickly. The reason of this 
came out during the course of a particular evening, 














when his mother and sisters were dining with him. It 
would add one to the list of voters, and he rather 
hoped that a friend of his own way of thinking 
was going to take it; it was a nice quiet place for 
a literary man, and an election was likely to come on. 

‘“‘The idea!” said Harriet ; ‘‘I wonder how you men 
can interest yourselves so much in politics; and you 
too, Mr. Vernon—that is why you are anxious about 
it, I suppose ?” 

“IT suppose it is,” said Dick; ‘and you do not 
interest yourself in politics, it seems. It would amuse 
you if you were in America to hear the women talk 
politics.” 

‘* And talk about their rights,” said Laura. ‘Well, 
I am happy to say that I have got all my rights, and 
I think all my privileges. Do you think it will end 
in our being made to have votes, Gilbert ?” 

‘‘T am not sure, my dear; these are strange times.” 

‘*Should you like us to have them ?” 

‘That might depend partly on which side you 
meant to use them.” 

“Ah,” said Laura, as if considering that matter, 
and then added reflectively, ‘‘I always used to think 
I was a Whig.” Her air seemed to imply some doubt 
as to whether her valuable opinion of herself had 
changed or not. 

Dick looked at her with some amusement, and was 
about to speak, when Harriet exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir Harry 
Welsh told me that he believed all women were born 
Conservatives ; but seriously, Gilbert, a woman’s par- 
liament would be a very amusing thing, wouldn’t it? 
I think I shduld like it. Grace would stand for this 
borough, of course. We shall read in the Times, ‘Grace 
Richmond, Esq., M.P., was called to order by Mrs. 
Speaker for not exercising enough female influence—’” 

‘“‘That reminds me, Grace,” said Laura, ‘‘ that if I 
vote for you, I shall expect you to bring a bill in 
against a grievance that I’ve just thought of. We 
will not be called females any longer. Such expres- 
sions as one reads now in the newspapers, ‘This 
elegant female,’ for instance, or ‘the other female,’ 
shall be done away with, and men shall be called 
males. We shall read in the police reports such 
things as this, ‘Two males were brought up before 
the sitting magistrate, Miss Harriet Richmond, 
charged with being drunk and disorderly. A woman, 
accompanied by a male, came up to give evidence, 
&c., &c. On being. removed to prison, one of the 
males used opprobrious language.’ I wonder how 
you will like to hear yourselves called such names; 
but if you have oppressed us, you know, Gilbert, it is 
only just that you should suffer.” 

‘‘ Now isn’t it enough to make one despair of their 
sex, to hear these girls talk,” said Gilbert, laughing. 
‘My dear, there has been no talk at present of giving 
votes to any but women of property—householders.” 

“Oh, but it will end in that, of course,” said the 
sanguine Harriet. 

‘You think it not likely,” observed Dick, ‘that 
we shall refuse votes to the prettiest part of creation, 
when we have accorded them to the dowagers ?” 

“Do you think we shall not have them then, at all?” 

‘‘T entertain a sincere and humble hope that you 
will not, and I do not think you should be angry. 
Your sister says that she possesses all her rights, and 
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I heard something about privileges also—I should | mean, she wondered, and as the evening wore on and 
like to know what she thinks a woman’s privileges | he did not return, she became more and more silent. 
are.” Strange if all her schemes should end in this, after all. 
“I consider one of them to be the privilege of | There would be nothing unsuitable in it. Laura was 
tyrannizing over you men, over the best of you at | his equal, but she had wished for something so dif- 
least.” | ferent for him. To be sure Laura would be saved, if 
“Indeed.” _ he married her, from becoming a governess, that was 
“Yes, the better and stronger you are, the more we | something ; it is such a confession of poverty (as 
do it. Consider our Vicar,—isn’t he a good man, isn’t | society is now constituted), when a family lets one of 
heastrongman? And is there an old woman in the | its female members go away to earn her bread. But 
parish that cannot tyrannize over him ? the older and | Grace felt that this new idea was most unpalatable, 
uglier she is, the more she can doit. That is partly | most unsatisfying to her ambition. ‘To be sure they 
because he ‘feels acutely the difference between his | are both very religious,” she thought, ‘‘and that is a 
own strength, uprightness, and well-being, and their | great thing to draw them together. But I hope there 
wretched weakness, meanness, and poverty—poor lie nothing init. Only think of having all the world 
despised old paupers that they are.’ | to choose from, and marrying close at home a mode- 
“Yes,” said Dick, ‘‘ but that is not all; the feeling | rately good- looking girl with a moderate fortune, 
you speak of arises also from a man’s havi ing for med | from a family with small means, and likely to find them 
deep attachments. He loves his wife, perhi aps, and | still smaller!” 
dirt, degradation, and profanity are terrible to him in| At last Mrs. Richmond and her other daughters 
a woman for her sake; or he has a mother with him, a | went away also. Gilbert called home with them, and 
sweet saintly old woman, and it causes him a pangwhich | Grace, as she sat in the dark in the open window, 
is partly of her giving him, to see a miserable and | discerned the figure of Dick. He was pacing the 
neglected old age. Now the first of these two states | garden rather rapidly, rather impatiently, she thought. 
of feeling would no doubt be disturbed in the mind of | Not slowly, like a man revolving in his mind some 
a man by the possession of any mere power in the | pleasant scenes that he has just pleasantly come out 
woman, but not the second—even if we should, as| of. There was a certain air of deliberately taking 
you say, ‘make you have votes,’ and put you out of | exercise, a sort of urgency with which he walked that 
your right place in creation. Men would love their | worried Grace; and when he did come in at last she 
wives, their children, and their mothers still.” did not at all like the look of his face: it was very 
Here Mrs. Richmond broke in with ‘‘ My dear, I | grave, and had, she thought, rather a startled look 
am often sorry to hear you say things that I am|upon it. ‘‘ Her refusing him,” she considered, 
sure you cannot mean. Tyrannize indeed! When | ‘‘ would be out of the question. It cannot be that; 











did you ever do that, or wish to do it to any one?” it must be my fancy; and yet I am not often wrong.” 
“T never did, mamma,” answered Laura, who, Grace was not quite wrong, but very nearly. Dick 
like her mother, was quite unable to argue a point. had not made Laura an offer, but he had left the 
“Then why did you say so, love?” house fully intending to do so, when she had said 


“T don’t know. DidIsay so? But, mother, I do | something, unconscious of the effect it would have, 
not want to be considered a sort of bad imitation of a | which had let him see that his plans, and intentions, 
man; besides, it would be very disheartening to be put | and love, were utterly unknown to her. He had un- 
into daily competition with creatures who (we know | intentionally and because he could not help it, taken 





beforehand) would always win.” great pains to keep them secret; but, as is often the 
“‘What are you going to do?” said Gilbert, seeing | case, he had notwithstanding supposed them to be per- 
that she rose. . | fectly well known—at least to her. 


“‘T told Sarah to come for me early, because Cook! So he walked beside her and said nothing; and so 
wants some of the things out of the grocery parcel | things went on till the wedding-day, and till the bride 
which is to come to-night.” was gone. Then Laura began truly to feel her situa- 

“What, beginning the wedding preparations al- | tion; like a young bird just about to be turned out of 
ready !” the nest, she wandered about the house in her brides- 

“ Already! when this is Monday, and Josey is to | maid’s attire, and then she wandered about the 
be married on Thursday! Keep to your politics. | garden; finally she sat down on the wooden bench 
The lords of the creation have nothing to do with | where last the housemaid Elizabeth had sat; but 
cooking excepting to eat what is set before them.” instead of beginning to sing as that young person had 

“Lords of the creation, indeed!” said Gilbert, | done, Laura began to cry. She was young for her 
looking at his wife, and shrugging his shoulder. | years; she had been born in this house; this garden 
“Then what are you, pray ?” had been her playground; but she presently thought, 

“The ladies of creation, of course,” said Dick. | ‘‘ That is nothing—it is only sentiment at least, for 
“Laura, you will let me walk home with you; it is | thisis equally true of Josephine, but she does not much 
nearly dark.” care about going away. But then there’s my mother: 

There was little enough in this speech, certainly, | how am I to go away from her? and oh! how am I to 
but there had been something i in Dick’s manner that | go among these strangers? I, whoam soshy. Oh! if 
night which had struck Grace forcibly. It was no- | I might but stay!” 
thing more than common civility that he should| She kept repeating to herself as she looked about 
escort her home, but he had actually asked fo do so as | her, and still wept, ‘‘Oh, if I might but stay!” But 
ifhe was doubtful as to the result. What could it | old trains of thought are apt to recur, and we may be 
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thankful for it if they are good ones. An old train 
of thought rose up in Laura’s mind just then, 
and a text out of the Bible which she had repeated 
many hundreds of times: ‘‘ For none of you liveth to 
himself.” 

It was a lovely day early in October; the ground 
was thickly spread with yellow leaves; they kept 
failing from the poplars and abeles upon Laura’s 
white gown, and the air was so still. 

Now, this was true of her at last; she perceived 
that now she did not live to herself, that for some 
time she had not lived to herself, and that her new 
way of life, which was by no means one she should 
have chosen, was certainly one which was likely to 
make her more useful and less selfish: it was painful, 
but she supposed it was all right, and ordained for her 
in love. And then she cried a little more, but stopped 
just as Elizabeth had done, because she heard some 
one coming. 

“What! is it you, Dick?” she said, wiping her 
eyes and trying to recover herself. ‘‘It is a lovely 
afternoon, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Tompkins, when he sat on that bench, had 
made a great many blunders, but he did not manage 
to make so many as Dick did, or, at any rate, he came 
out of his ordeal better—for when Dick had opened, 
as he thought, the case, had astonished Laura into 
attention, and gone blundering on for at least three 
minutes, he came to a pause, and Laura said, looking 
at him rather earnestly — 

** Dick, I don’t know what you mean !” 

Dick, upon this, being forced to straightforward- 
ness, replied that he supposed she knew he loved her. 

‘*Love me!” repeated Laura; ‘love ME!” and 
she actually laughed. It was the softest little langh 
in the world, ‘but Dick would rather not have heard 
it just then. After that came a sob or two, and then 
more tears, and then she said, ‘‘ How can you be so 
ridiculous ?” 

It was rather difficult to go on, but he did, and 
certainly did not end till he had made her fully believe 
that he loved her with all his heart. 

But when he had done, she only answered—after a 
pause of wonder and the kind of interest that a woman 
must feel under such circumstances— 

‘*T am so sorry, dear Dick.” 

Dick, upon hearing this, got up and walked about, 
with the same sort of urgency which he had used that 
night in the garden. His countenance showed his 
feeling so plainly, that Laura was a little awed, this 
sort of thing was so perfectly new to her; but after all, 
she thought—‘‘ Why didn’t he let me see that he 
liked me? Why, in fact, does he like me at all when 
he took the trouble only a few weeks ago to assure me 
of his complete indifference ?” 

“Laura,” said Dick, at last, ‘“‘ you will give me 
time, will you not? You are not going to dismiss me 
at once.” 

‘“«Time,” repeated Laura, a little dismayed; ‘‘I am 
going to my situation this day week, and I have all 
my friends to take leave of, and my mother, and my 
home; and after I am gone, of course I shall never 
see you.” 

‘You mean that during this eventful week you 
cannot think much of me.” 





“*T don’t exactly know what I mean,” said Laura, 
now goaded into a little impatience; “you surprise 
me so much.” 

‘*Laura,” he asked, after a long pause, “ will you 
tell me when you expect to be here again ?” 

‘“‘ Next midsummer,” answered Laura, with a sigh. 
“Tt is a long journey, and Christmas is so near at 
hand that Mrs. G. rather urged me not to come away 
then ; besides, all her boys are at home for the holi- 
days at Christmas, and she can less spare the governess 
when that is the case.” 

Laura began to give this account, only thinking of 
herself, and what a long time it would be before she 
should see her mother and her relatives, not to mention 
that sweet garden and the lovely river that was slipping 
on so softly before her eyes; but as she spoke she 
became fully aware how much more deeply Dick felt 
the matter than she did, how bitterly disappointed he 
was, and how powerless he felt himself. 

She rose as she finished speaking, and repeated that 
she was sorry, holding out her hand to him; and then 
she presently got it from him again, and went slowly 
back into the house, leaving him seated on the bench, 
staring at the little river, Midsummer was a long 
way off, but he supposed he must wait till it came, 
and then come to this place and take his chance 
again. 

‘‘ Laura,” said Mrs. Richmond, coming into the little 
store-room two days after this, just as Laura had dis- 
missed her sewing-class, and was putting away the 
work. ‘‘ Laura, is this true that I hear ?” 

“About Dick?” said Laura, not pretending to 
misunderstand her. 

‘It is true, then; what could you mean by it, my 
dear child?” continued the mother, in a tone of the 
deepest regret. 

‘“What! did he tell you, mamma ?” 

“No, but Gilbert did. Grace seems to have found 
it out, and when she asked him he did not deny it, and 
he wished me to know, he said, because he thought I 
should use my influence to help his cause. Do you 
really mean to tell me that you don’t care for him ?” 

“I thought I would rather be a governess than 
marry him,” said Laura, demurely. 

‘‘My dear, it is only three months since you ex- 
pressed a conviction that nobody ever would make you 
a suitable offer; and I was a little vexed, I confess, 
because it is so much better that girls should not think 
much on those matters till occasion arises, but I cer- 
tainly did not expect that you would shortly have an 
excellent offer ‘from a thoroughly superior man, and 
would refuse him point blank.” 

‘* He took me by surprise,” said Laura; ‘‘ and be- 
sides, I always had a theory that I should not have 
offers ; I was certain that I should not, or else I should 
not have talked as I did that day.” 

‘‘ A theory!” repeated the mother, with a comical 
little noise that was not exactly a groan, but something 
very like one. 

‘< Tt is very inconvenient, mamma,” replied Laura, 
apologising; ‘‘ but really I would rather go and be 
governess to those children.” 

So Laura went away, and she was a governess, and 
she did not particularly like it. Her employers were 
exacting; they were rather cold; and Laura, being 
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very shy, suffered many little annoyances and much 
inconvenience without the courage to speak. The 
wear and tear of life having now truly come upon 
her, she began to feel the great difference between 
duties done of one’s own accord, and sought out for 
one’s-self, and the sterner kinds of duty that had come 
upon her. She sometimes felt as if her taskmasters 
now were men and women who were never satisfied, 
never thought she had done enough; but the former 
Master for whom she had tried to work was a loving 
Father, who had rewarded her with his own peace in 
her heart. By degrees, however, as the long winter 
passed away, she began to perceive that she was still 
serving the loving Father, and that made all things 
easier. As for Dick, she had not much time to think 
of him, and if a circumstance anything but pleasant 
had not aroused her to think of him, he would almost 
have passed out of her mind. 

She read one day in the newspaper a singular ac- 
count of the burning of a workhouse. The fire had 
broken out just at sunset, when a party of young men 
who were coming home from a boat-race, and going to 
dine at a large country house, which was mentioned, 
came running up to help the men who were bringing 
the fireengine. ‘One of them,” it went on to say, 
“who was carrying an oar over his shoulder, made 
use of it to vault into a window some height from the 
ground. He was a Mr. Vernon. The oar cracked 
with his weight ; but he was flung on to the window- 
sill, and, directed by the people without, made his 
way to a ward, where there was said to be a woman 
lying with her infant of a few hours old. Others of 
these young men got in also, and their ‘pluck’ seemed 
to increase the daring of the other men. They rescued 
two or three bedridden people, and exposed themselves 
rashly. They also saved a good deal of clothing and 
some stores, and they all got out without a scratch, 
excepting this Mr. Vernon, who had his left hand 
badly torn by the fall of a rafter with some jagged 
nails in it, which caught his fingers, while the infant 
on his arm and the woman were unhurt.” 

“Tt could not be Dick,” thought Laura; ‘or, of 


course, I should have heard of it from home.” It 





proved, however, that it was Dick, and Grace had to 
leave her young family, and go to nurse him. Very 
few particulars were told to Laura; but she did not 
much care for that, as she had read them in the news- 
paper. ‘‘ Dick was better,” this was sometimes said ; 
and at other times, ‘‘ Dick has certainly less pain now 
than at first;” finally, they said, ‘“‘that cut on his 
forehead is healed now, and he looks more like himself 
again.” ‘‘Oh,” thought Laura, “his face is dis- 
figured, then, is it?’ But when she got home, and to 
her surprise, found him sitting in the drawing-room 
with her mother and his sister, she saw that he was 
still an invalid wearing his arm in a sling. He had 
a glove on his left hand, and at first Laura did not 
dare to look at it; but her eyes, in spite of herself, 
were drawn to it at last, and she saw that two or three 
of its fingers were empty. How much more beautiful 
the somewhat handsome face appeared now that it was 
adorned with that slight scar, and how much more in- 
teresting the whole man appeared with that becoming 
sling and the somewhat steady set of the mouth, which 
looked as if he had summoned up all his strength to 
do battle with pain, and keep its presence to himself, 
and keep all expression of it down, there is no use in 
trying to describe. But Laura felt it, and what she 
did when her mother and Grace left her alone with 
him, nobody would have told, if she had not told it 
herself afterwards, and seemed to think it the most 
natural thing in the world. 

He lifted up his somewhat hollow eyes and looked 
at her: it cannot be gaid that he felt any conscious 
regret for what he had done; but he did think— 
because he did not know better—that it had lessened 
his chance with the woman whom he loved; and while 
she imagined that he had become beautiful, he re- 
membered that he was maimed. 

She rose, when he looked at her, and moved towards 
him; and when, as she came up to him, he also rose, 
she said, with a kind of sweet entreating in her soft 
voice, ‘* Dick, will you kiss me?” 

She had always been thought an odd girl. Every- 
body said she was; but she was my friend, and 
perhaps that was the reason why I never could see it. 





CIRCUIT THROUGH DECAPOLIS—THE APOSTOLIC CONFESSION 
AT CAHSAREA PHILIPPI. 


Matt. xv. 29—38; xvi. 1—12. Mark vii. 


WE have now to follow Jesus through one of the 
most singular of his journeyings. His work in Galilee 
was done, but some days still were left ere He set his 
face to go up to Jerusalem. These days were devoted 
to a circuit which carried Him in a semicircle round 
the ‘western, northern, and eastern boundaries of 
Galilee, keeping Him outside the jurisdiction of 
Herod, and beyond the reach of the Jewish hierarchy. 
He was seeking for rest, seclusion, security, and He 
found them where neither the mistaken attachment of 
his friends, nor the hate of his enemies in Galilee, 
were likely to follow Him. First He travelled over 








31—37; viii. 1—26. Matt. xvi. 13—i9. 


the hilly country that lies to the north-west of the 
Sea of Tiberias. There, as He was passing out of the 
Galilean territory, He met the Syrophcenician woman, 
and by the manner of his treatment of her revealed at 
once the simplicity, humility, tenacity of her faith, 
and the wide embrace of his own love and power. 
Crossing the boundary line that divided Palestine 
from Phoenicia, passing the ancient city of Tyre, he 
proceeded northward towards Sidon, getting a glimpse 
there—it may have been a first and last one—of a 
country in which some of the most ancient forms of 


heathenism still subsisted, in the worship of Baal and 
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Astarte. Then, turning eastward, He crossed the 
southern ridge of Lebanon, descended into the valley 
of the Leontes, skirted the base of the snow-capped 
Hermon, and somewhere, not far from the sources of 
the Jordan, entered Decapolis. This was the name 
given to a large and undefined region which lay 
around ten cities, to which peculiar privileges were 
granted by the Romans after their conquest of Syria, 
All of these, with a single exception, lay to the 
east and south-east of the Sea of Galilee. At length 
He came upon that sea, touching it somewhere along 
its eastern shore, not far, it may have been, from the 
place where He once before, crossing from Capernaum, 
had landed for a few hours, and where He cured the 
demoniac of Gadara. At the entreaty of the multitude 
Jesus had then instantly retired, not suffering the man 
upon whom the cure had been wrought to accompany 
Him, but directing him to go and tell what had 
happened to his family and friends. ‘And he de- 
parted,” we are told, ‘‘and began to publish in De- 
capolis how great things Jesus had done for him; and 
all did marvel.” The rumour of that miracle was still 
fresh, the wonder it had excited had not died away, 
when, coming through the midst of the coast of De- 
capolis, Jesus sat down upon one of the mountains 
that overlook the lake. The community through which 
He had been moving was more than half heathenish, 
the Jewish faith and worship having but little hold 
eastward of the river and the lake. Christ’s appearance 
for the first time among this rude and essentially 
Gentile population, and the readiness with which He 
healed the deaf man that had an impediment in his 
speech, produced the very effect which in such circum- 
stances might have been anticipated. ‘‘Great mul- 
titudes came to Him, having with them those that 
were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others,” 
eagerly but somewhat roughly casting them down 
at the feet of Jesus; wondering as at an altogether 
new sight, beyond measure astonished when they saw 
the dumb made to speak, and the blind to see, and the 
lame to walk, and glorifying not any of their own 
idols, but glorifying the God of Israel, in whose name 
and by whose power these great works were done.* 
Three days they crowded in upon Jesus, till about 
four thousand men, beside women and children, were 
around Him on the mountain side. Many of them 
had come from a distance, and the food that they 
had brought with them was exhausted. 

That they might not go fasting away from Him, to 
faint, it might be, on the road, Jesus repeated the 
miracle He had once wrought before, on the same side 
of the lake, but at*a different season of the year, and 
for an entirely different sort of people. Among the 
coincidences and the differences in thé narratives 
which the evangelists have given of these two mira- 
culous feedings of the multitudes, there is one not 
preserved in our English version. After the five 
thousand were fed with the five loaves and the two 
fishes, the disciples, we are told, took up twelve baskets 
full of fragments. After the four thousand were fed 
with the five loaves and the few small fishes, seven 
baskets full of fragments were gathered. In the Greek 
tongue there are two different words describing two 





* Mutthew xv. 30, 31. 



























































vessels of different size and structure, both of which, 
without any mark of distinction between them, our 
translators of the Bible have rendered into the English 
word ‘‘basket.” It is one of those words which in- 
variably and exclusively is used in describing the 
first miracle, and the other which is as invariably and 
exclusively used in describing the second. The employ- 
ment in the two cases of two different kinds of vessel 
has thus been distinctly marked and preserved as 
one of the slighter circumstantial peculiarities by 
which the two events were distinguished from one 
another. 

The multitude having been fed and sent away, Jesus 
took ship and sailed across the lake, landing on its 
western shores between Tiberias and Capernaum. He 
had scarcely reappeared in the neighbourhood in which 
most of his wonderful works had been wrought, when, 
once again, in their old spirit of contemptuous chal- 
lenge, the Pharisees demand that He would show them 
a sign from heaven. Now, however, for the first time, 
the Sadducees appear by their side, leaguing them- 
selves with the Pharisees in a joint rejection of Christ 
—in slighting all that He had already said and done 
—in counting it insufficient to substantiate any claim 
on his part to be their Messiah, and in demanding the 
exhibition of some great wonder in the heavens, such 
as, misreading some of the ancient prophecies, they 
falsely thought should precede Christ’s advent. Sad- 
dened and vexed, with a word of stern rebuke to the 
men who stood tempting Him, and a deep sigh heaved 


over the whole village to which they belonged, Jesus | 


abruptly departed, embarking in such haste that the 
disciples forgot to furnish themselves with more than a 
single loaf. As they landed on the other side, Jesus 
charged them to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. The pitiful simplicity which they 
displayed in failing to see what Jesus meant, and in 
imagining that because He had used the word ‘‘leaven,” 
it must be their having failed to bring bread enough 
with them that he was pointing at, stirred the gentle 
spirit of their Master, and led Him to administer 
a more than ordinarily severe rebuke, the main weight 
of which was laid not upon their stupidity in not un- 
derstanding Him, but in their want of trust, their 
forgetting how the many thousands had been provided 
for in the desert and on the mountain side. 

At Bethsaida, to which place Jesus went on his 
way to Czesarea Philippi, they brought a blind man to 
Him, and besought Him to touch him. This case and 
that of the deaf and stammering man brought to Him 
in Decapolis have many points of resemblance. In 
both, those who brought the diseased to Jesus pre- 
scribed to Him the mode of cure. They besought Him 
to lay his hand upon them or to touch them. Was 
it for the very purpose of reproving and counteracting 
the prejudice which connected the cure with a certain 
kind of manipulation on the part of the curer that 
Jesus in both instances went so far out of his usual 
course, varying the manner of his action so singularly, 
that out of all his miracles of healing these two stand 
distinguished by the unique mode of their perform- 
ance? This at least is certain, that had Jesus in any 
instance observed one settled and uniform method of 
healing, the spirit of formalism and superstition which 
lies so deep in our nature would have seized upon it, 
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and linked it inseparably with the divine virtue that 
went out of Him, confounding the channel with the 
thing that the channel conveyed. More and more as 
we ponder the life of our Redeemer, dwelling particu- 
larly on those parts of it—such as his institution of the 
sacraments—in which food might have been furnished 
upon which the spirit of formalism might have fed, 
more and more do we wonder at the pains evidently 
taken to give to that strong tendency of our nature as 
little material as possible to fasten on. 

Besides, however, any intention of the kind thus 
alluded to, the variations in our Lord’s outward modes 
of healing may have had special adaptation to the state 
of the individuals dealt with, and may have been meant 
to symbolize the great corresponding diversity that 
there is in those spiritual healings of which the bodily 
ones were undoubtedly intended to be types. Let us 
imagine that the deaf stammerer of Decapolis was a 
man whose spiritual defects were as complicated as his 
physical ones; whose hard, unclean heart it was 
singularly difficult to reach and to renew; who re- 
quired repeated efforts to be made, and a varied in- 
strumentality to be employed, before he yielded to the 
power of the truth, or was brought under its benignant 
sway. Then see with what picturesque fidelity and 
appropriateness the slowness and difficulty of the one 
kind of healing was shadowed forth in the other. 
Jesus took him aside from the multitude, went away 
with him alone into some quiet and secluded place. 
The very isolation—the standing thus alone face to 
face, of itself fitted to arrest, to concentrate the man’s 
thoughts upon what was about to happen. Then Jesus 
put his fingers into his ears, as if by this very action 
He meant to indicate the need there was of an opera- 
tion which should remove the obstruction, and that 
his was the hand to do it. Then with a like intent 
He touched the man’s dry and withered tongue with 
fingers moistened with his own spittle. Then He 
looked up to heaven and sighed—the sigh unheard— 
but the look upward, and the emotion which it con- 
veyed, not lost upon the man. Then after all these 
preliminarics, in course of which we may believe that 
whatever of increduilty or whatever of unbelief there 
may have lain within was being gradually subdued, 
at last he said Ephphatha, and the ears were opened 
and the tongue was loosed. 

Two things here were peculiar, the sigh and the 
preserving the old Aramaic word which Jesus used. 
Never in any other instance but in this, when Jesus 
was about to heal, did a sigh escape from his lips. 
What drew it forth here? It may have been that as 
He drew the man aside and confronted him alone, 
to the quick sympathies of Jesus, the sorrowful spec- 
tacle that he presented became suddenly and broadly 
suggestive of all the ills that flesh is heir to, and 
that it was over them collectively that the sigh was 
heaved. Such interpretation of its meaning leaves it 
unexplained why it was this case, and it alone, which 
acted in this manner upon the sympathies of the 
Redeemer. But the sigh may have had a deeper source. 
If this were indeed a man whose soul was difficult of 
teach and cure, he may have presented himself to 
Jesus as the type and emblem of those obstinate cases 
of spiritual malady, some of which would so long 
resist, and some eyen finally baffle, the application of 








that great remedy that He came to the earth to furnish. 
So has our Christian poet pictured it :— 


“ He looked to Heaven and sadly sighed. 
What saw my precious Saviour there, 
With fear and anguish to divide 
The joy of Heaven-accepted prayer ? 
O’erwhelming thoughts of pain and grief 
Over his sunken spirit sweep. 
€ What boots it gathering one lost leaf, 
When souls and bodies, hopes and joys, 
All that earth owns or sin destroys, 
Under the spurning hoof are cast 
Or tossing in the autumnal blast +’ 


“The deaf may hear the Saviour's voice, 
The fettered tongue its chain may break , 
But the deaf hearts, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul that will not wake, 
The guilt that scorns to be forgiven ; 
These baffle e’en the spells of Heaven. 
In thought of them, his brows benign, 
Not even in healing cloudless shine.” 


After the sigh came the utterance Ephphatha, a 
word belonging to that'dialect of the old Hebrew lan- 
guage called the Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, which was 
then current in Judea. But if that was the language 
which Christ ordinarily used—in which, for example, 
the sermon on the mount was spoken—why was it 
that in this and one or two other instances, and in 
these alone, the exact words which Christ employed 
are entered in the evangelic record? It cannot be the 
peculiarity or solemnity of the occasion, or the par- 
ticular emphasis with which they were spoken, that 
entitled them to be selected and preserved, for we can 
point to many other occasions in which had Jesus used 
Aramaic words, they should have had as good, indeed 
a better claim to have been preserved. The true 
explanation of this matter seems to be that it was 
only upon a few rare occasions that Jesus did em- 
ploy the old vernacular tongue—that he ordinarily 
spoke in Greek. It has recently, and as I think 
conclusively, been established by a great variety of 
proof, that in the days of our Saviour, the Jews knew 
and spoke two languages; all the grown-up educated 
population using the Greek as well as the Aramaic 
tongue. The Greek predominated in’ the schools, was 
employed almost exclusively in written documents 
and by public speakers. It was in this language 
that Jesus addressed the crowds in the courts of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and the multitudes on the hill 
sides of Galilee. We have, therefore, in our Greek 
New Testament the very words before us which came 
from the lips of our Redeemer, more sacred, surely, 
than if they had been translated from the Aramaic, 
however faithful the rendering. Assuming that Greek 
was the language ordinarily employed by our Saviour, 
it would very naturally occur that occasionally He 
reverted to the old dialect, and that when He did so 
the words that He used should have been preserved 
and interpreted. Thus, for instance, in the house of 
Jairus, Jesus was in the house of a strictly Jewish 
family, in which the old language would be used in 
all domestic intercourse, the little daughter who lay 
dead there having not yet learned perhaps the newly 
imported tongue. ‘‘ How beautifully accordant then 
with the character of Him whose heart was tenderness 
itself, that as He leant over the lifeless form of the 
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maiden, and breathed that life-giving whisper into her 
ear, it should have been in the loved and familiar 
accents of the mother tongue, saying, ‘ Talitha cumi!’ 
Although dead and insensible the moment before the 
words were uttered, yet ere the sound of them passed 


away there was life and sensibility within her. Does 
not every reader therefore perceive the thoughtful 
tenderness of the act, and most sufficient reason why 
it was in Hebrew and not in Greek that our Lord now 
addressed her? And do we not also discover a cause 
why the fact of his having done so should be especially 
noticed by the evangelist ? Are we not thus furnished 
with a new and affecting example of our Saviour’s 
graciousness? And do we not feel that St. Mark, the 
most minutely descriptive of all the evangelists, de- 
serves our gratitude for having taken pains to record 
it? Softly and sweetly must the tones of that loving 
voice, speaking in the language of her childhood, have 
fallen upon the sleeping spirit of the maiden; and by 
words of tenderness, no less than words of power, 
was she thus recalled to life and happiness.”’* ‘ 

It was perhaps still more natural that Jesus, in ad- 
dressing the deaf stammerer of Decapolis, should have 
used an Aramaic word. He was a rude mountaineer. 
The vernacular was perhaps the only language of 
which he had any knowledge. At any rate, it was the 
one to which he had been the most accustomed. It 
could have been solely with a regard to the man him- 
self that Jesus employed the particular term Ephphatha. 
He meant him to hear and understand it. And it 
was heard, we believe, and understood; for this was 
not a case in which the faculty of hearing and speak- 
ing had never existed or been exercised. So soon as 
the physical impediments were removed, the man could 
speak as he had spoken before the loss of hearing had 
been incurred. When, after all the other signs of the 
coming cure had been given, the emphatic word was 
at last pronounced, how wise, how gracious was it that 
that word—the first heard after so many years— 
should have been one of his well-known, well-loved 
mother-tongue ! 

But let us turn now for a moment to the cure of the 
blind man at Bethsaida. Here, too, we may believe 
that there was something special in the spiritual con- 
dition of the man meant to be typified by the manner 
of his cure. In the taking of him by the hand, the 
leading out of the town, the spitting upon his eyes, 
and putting his hands upon him, Jesus may have had 
the same objects in view which he had in acting in a 
similar manner with the deaf man at Decapolis, and 
the man born blind in Jerusalem; but there was a 
singularity that marks this’ case off from all the 
others. It is the only instance of progress of a 
cure by half and half, of an intermediate stage in 
the first instance described and reached. Jesus asked 
him if he saw aught. He looked up and said that 
he saw men as trees walking. He saw them— 
knew them to be men—noticed and described their 
motion; but they were shapeless to his eye—looked 
rather like trees than men. It is this circumstance 
which leads us to believe that he had not been blind 
from birth. To gift a man born blind with the full 
powers of vision requires a double miracle — one 





* See “ Roberts’ Discussions on the Gospel,” p. 89, 90, 











upon the bodily organ, restoring to it its powers; 
one upon the mind, conferring upon it the faculty 
that in the years of infancy a long education is required 
to impart. A youth who had been blind from birth 
was couched by Cheselden ; but at first and for some 
time he could not distinguish one object from another, 
however different in shape or size. He had to be told 
what the things were, with whose forms he had been 
familiar from feeling, and slowly learned to recog- 
nise them. And slowly was it that we all in our 
earliest days learned how to use the eye, and turn it 
into the instrument of detecting the forms and the 
magnitudes and the distances of the objects by 
which we were surrounded. But here—unless, in- 
deed, we believe that there was a double miracle—so 
soon as the man got the full power of bodily vision, he 
knew how to use it, having learned that art before. 
It pleased the Saviour, however, to convey again its 
lost powers to the organ of the eye step by step. 
There is at first a confusion of the outward forms of 
things arising from some visional defect. That defect 
removed, all was clear; and the subject of this miracle 
rejoiced in the exercise of a long-unused and almost- , 
forgotten faculty. It stands a solitary kind of cure in 
the bodily healings of our Lord; but that of which it 
is the type is by no meanssorare. Rather, the rare 
thing is when anything like full power of spiritual 
perception is at once bestowed. It is but slowly here 
that the lost power comes back—that the eye opens to 
a true discernment of the things of that great spiritual 
world of which we form a part—sees them in their 
exact forms, in their relative magnitudes, distances, 
proportions. Even after the inward eye has been 
purged of all those films which limit and obscure its 
sight, a long, a careful, a painstaking education is 
required to train it, as our bodily one in infancy was 
trained. Nor let us wonder if along the many stages 
of which this education is made up, we often make 
singular discoveries of how blind we were before to what 
afterwards seems clear as day, or that the operations 
are often painful by which a truer, and a deeper, and a 
wider spiritual discernment is attained. It is the 
blessed office of our Saviour at once to restore to the 
inward eye its power, and to teach us how to use it. 
Into his hands let us ever be putting ourselves; and 
to that discipline by which our training in the exer- 
cise of all our spiritual faculties is carried on, let us 
quietly and gratefully submit. : 


In the mythology of the Greeks the worship of Pan 
—their sylvan deity—was always associated with 
shady cave or woody grotto. The first Grecian 
settlers in Northern Syria lighted there upon a spot 
singularly suited for such a worship—a cave at the 
southern base of Mount Hermon, and at the north- 
eastern extremity of the valley of the Jordan. This 
cave lay immediately behind a raised yet retired nook 
or hollow among the hills, and immediately beneath 
a conical height of more than 1,000 feet high, rising 
between two of those deep ravines which run up into 
the great mountain, upon the summit of which 
height there now stand the noblest ruins that the 
whole country around exhibits, equal in extent, if not 
in grandeur, to those of Heidelberg—the ruins of the 
Saracen Castle of Zubeibeh. Immediately beneath 
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the entrance into this cave—along a breadth of more 
than 100 feet—there gush forth from among the 
stones a thousand light and bubbling rills of water, 
coming from some hidden fountain-head, and from 
their long dark subterranean journey springing all 
joyously together into the light of day, forming at 
once by their union a stream which is one of the 
chief heads or sources of the Jordan. This lively and 
full-born stream does instantly a stream’s best 
eastern work—clothes its birthplace with exuberant 
fertility, shadowing it with the foliage of the ilex and 
the olive ; covers its green swards with flowers of every 
name, turning it into such a scene that, lost in 
admiration of it, Miss Martineau declares that out of 
Poussin’s pictures she never saw anything in the 
least like it, and Dr. Stanley calls it a Syrian Tivoli. 
This chosen spot the first Grecian settlers seized 
upon and consecrated, making the cave Pan’s sanc- 
tuary, cutting niches for the nymphs out of the solid 
rock which forms the face of the mountain side; 
which niches—the statues that once occupied them 
gone—are still to be seen there; and called the place 
Panias, from the name of the deity there worshipped. 
The Romans when they came did not overturn this 
worship, but they added a new one. Returning to 
this beautiful nook, from having escorted Czsar 
Augustus to the sea, Herod the Great erected a fine 
temple of white marble to his great patron. One of 
his sons, Herod Philip, in whose territory, as Tetrarch 
of Iturea and Trachonitis, it was included, extended 


‘and embellished the town which had grown up near 


the old cavern sanctuary. Thinking to change its 
name, he called it Caesarea Philippi, in honour of 
the Roman Emperor, with his own name added, to 
distinguish it from the Czesarea of the sea-coast. This 
new name it bore for a few generations, but the old 
one revived again, and still belongs to it under the 
Arabic Banias. 

It was to this Banias, or Ceesarea Philippi, that our 
Lord proceeded, passing through Bethsaida, and up 
along the eastern banks of the Jordan. He may have 
visited it in that circuit already described, and the 
attractions of the place may have drawn him back to it, 
or this may have been his first and only visit. It can 
scarcely be believed that He came into the few scattered 
villages which lay around it, and the remains of which 
aregtill visible, without entering Czesarea Philippi itself. 
His presence there, out of Judea, in a district covered 
with tokens of ancient heathen worship, His standing 
before that cave, His gazing upon those buildings, 
those niches, those inscriptions, now in ruins and 
defaced, then telling, in their freshness, of idolatries 
still in living power, carries Jesus further away from 
Judaism, and brings Him into nearer outward contact 
with Gentile worship than any other position in 
which we see Him in the Gospel narrative. It were 
presumptuous in us, when no clue is given, to ima- 
gine what the thoughts and intents of the Saviour 
were; yet when we find Him going so far out of His 
way, choosing this singular district as the place of His 
temporary sojourn after all His public labours in 
Galilee were over ; when we reflect further that now 
& new stage of His ministry was entered on, and 
that henceforth from teaching the multitudes He 
withdrew, and gathering His disciples around Him 















in private, began to speak to them as He had 
never done before, it is impossible to refrain from 
cherishing the idea that, surrounded now by the em- 
blems of various faiths and worships, types of the 
motley forms of superstition that had spread all over 
the earth, the thoughts of the Redeemer took within 
their wide embrace that world whose faith and 
worship He had come to purify, and that He had, in 
fact, purposely chosen, as in harmony with this epock 
of His life, and the purposes He was about to execute, 
the unique, secluded, romantic district of Czesarea 
Philippi. 

He was wandering in one of its lonely roads with 
His disciples, His sole companions, when He left 
them for a little while to engage in solitary prayer,* 
to commit Himself and His great work, as it was 
passing into a new stage, to His Father in heaven. 
On rejoining them, He put to them the question, 
‘* Whom do men say that I the Son of man am?” 
He knew it already, but for a further purpose He 
would fain have from their lips what the gross 
result of those two years’ toil and teaching was— 
what the idea about Himself, His person, cha- 
racter, and office, which His fellow-countrymen 
now generally entertained. .They told Him—more 
than one of them taking part in the reply—that 
some said that he was John the Baptist; some that 
he was Elias; some Jeremiah; some, without deter- 
mining which, that he was one of the prophets. His 
own immediate followers may have got somewhat fur- 
ther on in their conceptions. Listening to, and beliey- 
ing in—though not fully understanding the testimony 
of the Baptist—Andrew might say to his own brother 
Simon, ‘‘ We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ ;” and Nathanael, remembering 
what the voice from heaven at the baptism had been 
reported as declaring, might exclaim, ‘‘ Rabbi, Thou 
art the Son of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” 
Here and there, by dumb and blind men, and Syro- 
pheenician women, He might be hailed as the Son of 
David, or the Son of God. On the first impulse of 
their wonder at all being miraculously fed, five thou- 
sand men might be ready in the moment to -say of 
Him, that He was the prophet that should come into 
the world. But these were the exceptions, exceptions 
so rare, that they seemed not to His disciples worthy 
of account. Amid all the variety of impressions made 
upon them by the discourses and works of our Lord, 
the great mass of the people in Judea and in Galilee, 
regarded Jesus as the Messiah’s forerunner, or one of 
His heralds, not as the Messiah himself. It was the 
popular belief of the period, that prior to the Messiah’s 
advent one or other of the prophets was to rise again 
from the dead. This Jesus might be he. The Phari- 
sees had not succeeded in shaking the public confi- 
dence in Him as a pure and holy man, well worthy to 
be counted as a prophet. But they had prevailed in 
scattering the first impressions that the Baptist’s 
ministry and His own words and deeds had created, 
that He was indeed the Christ. And now from the 
lips of his own followers Jesus hears what was 
so well fitted to try their faith and their Master’s 
patience, that scarcely anywhere over all ,the land 





* Luke ix. 18. 
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was there any recognition of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

On getting their answer, no word of reproach or 
complaint escapes the Saviour’s lips. It was not indeed 
on His own account, it was on theirs, that His first 
question had been put. He follows it with the second 
and more pointed one: ‘‘ But whom say ye that Iam ?” 
Peter, the one-ready answerer, replies, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Peter had be- 
lieved, from the beginning of his connection with Him, 
that Jesus was the Christ; a faith which had the great 
and acknowledged authority of the Baptist to rest on, 
and which was borne up by the hope that the whole 
nation would speedily accept Him as such. But 
in the Baptist’s death, that authority has been vio- 
lently shaken, and the outward and expected sup- 
port has utterly given way. Many of the Lord’s dis- 
ciples have forsaken Him, and looking all around, 
Peter can find none now who so believe. Yet, amid 
all the prevailing unbelief in and rejection of his 
Master, Peter’s faith has been gaining and not 
losing strength. Like the inhabitants of Sychar, 
he believed not because of what any one had told 
him, but upon the ground of what he himself had 
seen and heard and known of Jesus. ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ.” Such the Baptist said Thou wert—such, 
though Thou hast never expressly put forth the 
claim—such ,Thy words and works have been ever 
asserting Thee to be—and such Thou truly art. Thus 
it is that in his good confession Peter suffers not the 
fickle faith and low conceptions of the multitude to 
affect him. Though he and his few companions stand 
alone, with the whole community against them, for 
himself and for them he will speak out and say, 
‘** Thou art”’—not any one of those prophets, however 
honourable the name he bears—‘‘ Thou art the very 
Christ Himself—the Messiah promised to our fathers.” 

But still another step, in taking which Peter not 
only confronts the existing state of popular belief 
as to who Jesus is, but he goes far on in advance of 
the existing Jewish faith as to who and what their 
Messiah was to be. ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” We know from sufficient testi- 
mony that the Jews universally imagined that their 
Messiah was to be but a man—rarely distinguished 
for his virtues and highly exalted in his office, 
but still a man. There. has dawned on Peter’s 
mind the idea that Jesus the Christ is something 
more—something higher. The voice from heaven 
had called Him the Son of God; Satan and ‘his 
host had taken up and repeated the epithet. What 
that title fully meant we may not, cannot, think 
that Peter now, or till long afterwards, understood ; 
but that it indicated some mysterious indwelling of 
the Divinity—some mysterious link between Jesus 
and the Father which raised Him high above the 
level of our ordinary humanity, even when endowed 
with all prophetic gifts—he was beginning to com- 
prehend. Obscure though his conceptions were, there 
stood embodied in his great confession a testimony 
to the mingled humanity and divinity of Jesus. 
In the faith which thus expressed itself Jesus saw 
the germ of all that living faith by which true 
believers of every age were to be animated—that 
faith the cherishing of which within its bosom was 





to form the very life and strength of the commu- 
nity, the Church, which He was to gather out from 
among the nations—the fruit of God’s own work 
within human souls. Seeing this, and being so far 
satisfied—rejoicing in the assurance that whatever 
other men might think or say of Him, there were 
even now some human spirits within whom He had 
got a holding, which nothing could shake, against 
which nothing would prevail—He turns to Peter and 
He says, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona.” Simon 
Barjona !—the very way in which He named him pre- 
paring us for words of weighty import being about to 
be addressed to him. Simon Barjona, blessed art thou! 
I know not if Jesus Christ ever pronounced such a 
special individual blessing on any other single man; 
and when we hear one of our race called blessed by 
Him who knows so well wherein the best and highest 
happiness of our nature consists, our ear opens wide 
to catch the reason given for such a benediction being 
pronounced. ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heayen.” Thine own eye hath not 
seen it, thine own ear hath not heard it—it hath not 
come to thee by any ordinary channel from without— 
it is not due alone to any exercise of thine own spirit 
within. Faint though the light be that has gleamed 
in upon thy soul, and lighted up thy faith—faint 
as the feeblest glimmer of the morn—it is a light 
from heaven, a dawn giving promise of a bright and 
cloudless day. It hath come to thee a revelation from 
the great Father of Spirits to thy spirit, Simon Bar- 
jona; and therefore a blessed man art thou! And 
blessed still in the Saviour’s judgment—blessed be- 
yond all that this world has in it of blessedness to 
bestow—is he upon whose darkened mind and heart 
the faintest rays of that same heavenly light have 
shone—the God who commanded the light to shine 
out of the darkness, shining in upon his soul, giving 
him the light of the true knowledge of God in Christ 
his Saviour ! 

‘* And I say also unto thee ”’—Thou hast said to me, 
**Thou art the Christ,” and hast shown that thou 
knowest what is the true meaning of the word, so 
now say I to thee, ‘‘Thou art Peter;” the name 
of my own giving, the fitness of whose application to 
thee thou art even now justifying in thy prompt and 
bold confession, in thy full and resolute faith, in 
thy firm and immoyable adhesion to me, despite of 
all that men think and say of me. Thou art a true 
Petros—a living stone built upon me, the true Petra, 
the living and eternal rock—the only sure foundation 
in which you and all may build their trust and 
hopes. And upon thee, as such a stone resting on 
such a rock, as having so genuine and strong a faith 
in me as Son of man and Son of God, I will build 
my Church. Because of this thine early, full, and 
heaven-implanted faith, thou shalt be honoured as 
one of the first foundation-stones on which my 
Church shall be erected. That Church shall be the 
congregation of men who share thy faith—who all are 
Peters like thyself—all living stones built upon me as 
the chief corner stone; and in a sense, too, built upon 
thee; on prophets and apostles as laid by me and on 
me, to form the basis of the great spiritual edifice—the 
Temple of the Church. But if the Church was to consist 
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of those who believed in Jesus as Peter did, where 
was the promise that it should number many within 
its embrace ? What the security that it should have 
any firm or lasting hold? Was Jesus not at this 
moment a wanderer—despised and rejected—driven 
forth from among His own—surrounded in this place 
of His voluntary exile among the Gentiles by a few 

r fishermen? Where was the earthly hope that the 
circle of true believers in Him should widen? What 
the prospect that if it did, it could hold its ground 

inst all the gathered enmity that was rising to 
pour itself out against it? Calmly out of the midst 
of all these unpropitious and unpromising appearances, 
the words issue from the lips of Jesus, ‘‘ I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 

inst it.” The history of eighteen centuries has 
confirmed the truth of the saying. So long has this 
society of Christian men existed; and though it has 
done much to provoke hostility, and been often very 
unmindful of the spirit and will of Him whose name 
it bears, yet all that power and policy, the wiliest 
intrigues and the fiercest persecution, could do against 
it have been done in vain. 

This isthe first occasion on which Jesus ever used that 
word—the Church; and He named it in His own life- 
time but once again. He did everything to lay the 
true and only foundation of that Church; but He did 
almost nothing with His own hand to erect or organise 
it. Apart from His selecting twelve men to be His 
personal associates, His institution of the office of the 
apostolate, which there are but few who regard as an 
integral and perpetual part of the Church’s organisa- 
tion—apart from that, and His appointment of the 
two sacraments, Jesus may be said to have done 
nothing towards the incorporation of those attached to 
Him into an external institute. Even here, when He 
goes to address a few words of encouragement to Peter, 
upon whom so important. services in this department 
were to devolve, He speaks not of the present but of the 
future :—‘‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” When that time comes at which, on 
the great days of Pentecost, the first admissions into 
my Church by baptism will take place, then know 
that the keys of my kingdom are in thine hand, and 
that thou mayest use them in the full assurance that 
thou art not acting without a due warrant. Keys are 
the badges of authority and power and trust, bestowed 
as the symbols of the office on ministers or ambassa- 
dors, secretaries or treasurers of kingdoms; on whom 
the duty lies of admitting to, or excluding from, the 
privileges and benefits of the commonwealth, disposing 
or withdrawing the royal bounties and favour. Such 
keys—in a manner appropriate to the kind of common- 
wealth the Church is—Jesus here commits to Peter, as 
one of the first and greatest of its office-bearers. In 
the use of any such authority and power as had been 
given him within the Church—in admitting to or ex- 
cluding from its privileges—in taking his part in the 
baptism of the three thousand on the day of Pentecost 
—in condemning Ananias and Sapphira—in censuring 
Simon Magus—in opening the door to take in the 
Gentile converts, and presiding at the baptisms in the 
household of Cornelius—Peter might be weighed down 
by the sense of the feebleness of the instrument he was 


using, the smallness of the effects that it could produce. 
TII.—44. 





To comfort and encourage him in the use of the keys 
when they came to be employed by him, Jesus adds, 
‘* Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Act but in the right spirit 
—follow out the directions given—let the law of truth 
and love but regulate your doings—and you may rest 
assured that doings of yours on earth shall be approved 
and ratified in heaven. So far and no farther, as it 
seems to us, do the words of our Saviour, as addressed 
to Peter, go. You are aware that it is upon these words 
—and upon them almost exclusively, for there is no 
other passage of anything of a like import in the 
evangelic narrative—the Church of Rome claims for 
St. Peter and his alleged successors in the See of 
Rome a primacy or popedom over the universal 
Church of Christ. Upon this claim, so far as it is 
attempted to be erected upon this passage, I have to 
remark :— 

1. It is singular that of the three Evangelists who 
have recorded our Lord’s question to the Apostles, and 
St. Peter’s reply, St. Matthew is the only one who has 
added that which Jesus said to him after his good 
confession had been made. Had our Lord’s object in 
putting the question been to elicit the confession in 
order thereupon to confer certain peculiar honours 
and privileges upon St. Peter above all the other 
twelve, would St. Mark and St. Luke have stopped 
short as they do at the confession, and said not a word 
about Peter and the rock—the keys and the kingdom ? 
It is quite true that in many a narrative two of the 
Evangelists omit what the third has recorded ; but it 
is never true, as it would be true here if the Roman 
Catholic interpretation of the passage be adopted, 
that all three give the initial or introductory part 
of a narrative, but that one alone supplies that in 
which the main scope and object of the whole con- 
sists. 

2. The claim for a primacy of authority over the 
other Apostles, put forward on behalf of St. Peter, 
rests upon the assumption that he, and he exclusively, 
is the rock upon which the Church is said to rest. I 
will only say that as a mere matter of exegesis— 
i.e. of interpretation of words—it is extremely difficult 
to say precisely what the rock was to which Christ 
alluded. From the beginning, from Jerome and 
Origen down to our own times, there has been the 
greatest diversity of opinion. Did Jesus mean to say 
that Peter himself—individually and peculiarly—was 
the rock? or was it the confession that he had just 
made, or was it the faith to which he had given 
expression, or was Jesus pointing to Himself when 
He spoke of this rock, as he did elsewhere when he 


spake of this temple—this shrine—in reference to~ 


Himself? I have already offered to you the explana- 
tion that appears to me the most simple and natural, 
as flowing not so much out of a critical examination of 
the words as out of a consideration of the peculiar 
circumstances and conditions under which the words 
were spoken; but I cannot say that I have offered 
that explanation without considerable hesitation—a 
hesitation mainly arising from the fact which does not 
appear in our English version, that Jesus used two 
different words—Petros and Petra—in speaking as 
He did to the Apostle. A claim which rests upon so 
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ambiguous a declaration can scarcely be regarded as 
entitled to our support. 

3. Whatever ambiguity there may be now to us, 
there could have been no such ambiguity in the words 
of Christ to those who heard them. They must have 
known whether or not Jesus meant to designate Peter 
as the rock—to elevate him to a peculiar and exalted 
position above his brethren. And yet we find that 
three times after this the dispute arises among them 
which should be the greatest—a dispute which never 
could have arisen had Jesus already openly and dis- 
tinctly assigned the primacy to St. Peter—and a dis- 
pute, we may add, which never would have been 
settled as Jesus in each case settled it, had any such 
primacy been ever intended to be conveyed by Him. 

4. Even admitting that all that is said here was 
said personally and peculiarly of Peter, where is the 
warrant to extend it to his successors? If his asso- 








ciates—his fellow Apostles—be excluded, how can his 
successors be embraced? It is ingeniously said here | 


by Romanists that if St. Peter be the foundation of 
the Church, then as that foundation must abide, there 
ever must be one to take his place and keep up as it 
were the continuity of the basis of the building. But 
this is to have, not one stone as the foundation, but a 
series of stones laid alongside or upon one another, 
and where here is there a hint of such a thing ? 

Sthly, and chiefly. All that is said here to Peter 
was said twice afterwards by Christ to all the twelve 
and to all the Church. You have but to turn to the 
18th chapter of St. Matthew, and read there from the 
18th to the 19th verse, and to the Gospel of St. John, 
and read there in the 20th chapter, from the 19th to 
the 23rd verse, to be fully satisfied that, put what in- 
terpretation you may upon the words spoken at 
Ceesarea Philippi to St. Peter, they conveyed to him 
no power or privilege beyond that which Jesus con- 
ferred upon the entire college of the Apostles—in its 
collective capacity upon the Church.* 

Wituiam Hanna. 





MY BROTHER’S KEEPER: PAPERS BEARING ON THE CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


II—EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHILANTHROPIST. 


On the 2nd of August, 1865, I visited my birth- 
place for the first time since I was removed from it 
in infancy. It is a farm not far from the Tay, a few 
miles northward from Perth. My sister, who was 
of age at the time of my birth, accompanied me in 
this pilgrimage as guide and interpreter. The spot 
possessed for me a double interest; there I entered 
life; there and then my mother departed. 

A new farm-house has lately been built: but the 
old house in which my father dwelt is left standing, 
and employed for certain subordinate purposes of the 
farm. When we reached the door and were in the 
act of entering, my sister stopped short, arrested by 
the sudden uprising of an old memory, and said, 
pointing to the narrow lobby, ‘‘ That is the spot where 
Jeannie B fell, on the morning of my mother’s 
death.” 

Jeannie B was the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer. She had fallen into sin and sorrow; her 
parents, by way of showing their own virtue, treated 
their erring child with great cruelty. The details 
may remain unviled. Having heard at night of my 
mother’s serious illness, this desolate broken-hearted 
young woman walked across the country early next 
morning to inquire after her health. As soon as she 
entered within the outer door she saw into the inte- 
rior through a small window in the partition. Ob- 
serving the bed, the clock, and all the principal arti- 
cles of furniture draped in white, according to the 
custom of the country when a death occurs in the 
house, she sank on the ground in a swoon, When 
her spirit came again and her pale lips were able to 
articulate, she said to those who hastened to her 
assistance, ‘‘ I have lost the only friend I had in the 





world.” I love that word: it is my mother’s epitaph : 


the blessing of one that was ready to perish came 
upon her, after she had rested from her labours. 

The fainting of that poor outcast when she saw that 
her friend was dead, and the spontaneous testimony 
that came from her breaking heart, I count a greater 
honour to my mother, than a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. Here I gathered, more than fifty 
years after it fell, a fruit of true philanthropy. I 
shall fondly cherish it till I go to join her company. 

This is the kind of philanthropy that is needed,— 
that already exists in considerable quantity in the 
world, and that will, when there is enough of it, 
make the world new. It is a love of our kind dwell- 
ing deep in the heart, and flowing out like a well- 
spring, whenever it meets with a fellow-creature in 
need, It is a philanthropy not abstract, theoretic, 
and general, but concrete, personal, effective. 

We must not think of philanthropists as a few 
eminent and peculiar personages, standing out in 
high relief on the page of history,—men born, like 
poets, to their destiny, whose office is to cure human 
ills on the stage of a continent, and having for 
audience an admiring world. As long as we think of 
philanthropists, that the men are all Howards, and 
the women all Nightingales, we shall not ourselves 
work any deliverance in our own corner of the earth. 
Most precious are those loftiest eminences of practi- 
cal love, pointing heaven-ward in sight of the nations: 
but alone they would not very widely leave their 
mark on the misery of mankind. The bulk of the 
work, after all, is ever done by the thousands, and 
ten thousands of smaller philanthropists, who are 
never heard of half a mile from home. 





* See “The Forty Days after our Lord’s Resurrection,” pp. 77—83. 
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Active philanthropy must be a law operating from 
within, and not a system adopted from without. 
Whenever anything comes to be valued and honoured 
in a community, it is sure to be counterfeited. There 
is a certain spurious put-on or got-up philanthropy 
which presides over ragged-school committees in the 
city, and snarls at a servant at home who may be 
doing her best to please. The law of gravitation is 
never found acting on a steeple, but forgetting itself 
in the shaft of a coal-pit where it is out of sight. 
This is a law of God; and it never puts on appear- 
ances. God is true; but, alas, every man is, more or 
less, a liar. The business of a Christian is to get 
the truth within himself every day strengthened and 
the lie weakened, as the house of David waxed and 
the house of Saul waned, until the rightful authority 
became the sole power. Let the lie be pressed and 
persecuted until it be driven forth. Give it no quarter 
within your borders. When love to our kind becomes 
a law in our hearts, it will come easy and come al- 
ways like a stream from its fountain. It will never 
be caught napping. It will do good as it has oppor- 
tunity, alike to the wretch who can make no return, 
and the personage who could herald your praise 
through the nation. 

1 should value very lightly the philanthropy of the 

* man who has devised ten thousand to an hospital by 
a will duly signed and locked in the safe, if I caught 
him harshly inflicting pain on a poor man or a de- 
fenceless woman, while his breath was still in his 
body. The post mortem philanthropy is not genuine: 
love should circulate through a man’s life like the 
blood in his veins, and not be relegated to the future 
with a provision to make it spring from a dead man’s 
grave. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver, I suppose, 
more than a great testator. Besides, the giver ob- 
tains. for himself all the blessedness of his gifts; a 
blessedness lost to those who give after they are dead. 

Commend me to the manufacturer who makes the 
web to stand alone by firmness of texture and quan- 
tity of material: I shall have nothing to do with him 
who makes the cloth stand perhaps stiffer up by sup- 
plementing with starch the deficiency of work and 
wool. The ills of life are real; we must have a real 
love to cope with them. The sufferings of humanity 
are not ghosts; you cannot conjure them away with a 
name. Philanthropy should be made to wear, not to 
sell. 

Howard, the greatest name in this department,— 
the Homer of this grand enacted epic,—was not a 
great man, though he was a great philanthropist. He 
possessed no towering genius, and as to acquirements, 
although his information was respectable in amount, 
he could not write and spell his own tongue cor- 
rectly. Perhaps it was specially of the Lord to 
use such an instrument in so great a work, that 
none might be able to say, I also would be a good 
philanthropist if I were a greater man. But Howard 
was true, though he was not great; or, rather, 
his greatness sprang from his truth. Inconsistency, 
if he had been guilty of it, would have unnerved his 
arm and undermined his influence. If his private 
life had not sustained his public efforts, his public 
efforts, wanting a foundation, would have fallen flat 
on the ground. If the unhealthful cottages on his 





own property at Cardington had been left wet above 
and wet below, while he screwed the rents out of the 
squalid inhabitants, he would not have been able to 
pour the balm of humanity on the barbarism of British 
and continental prisons. Neglect of smaller oppres- 
sions near him would have shorn the locks of his 
strength, and the mighty Philistines against whom he 
went out, instead of falling before him, would have 
put out his eyes and made sport of his blindness. It 
was love that led him forth, and truth that made him 
strong. 

I have said that philanthropy, in order that it may 
be effectual, must be the efflux of a law working from 
within : I now observe farther, that this force when it 
has been generated, must be wisely, patiently regu- 
lated. There must be an impulse in order to effective 
action; but we must not act by impulses. The men 
of our day more than those of any previous age, can 
appreciate the evil of a waste of power. The power 
necessary to drive the machinery which shall renew 
the world, is such as steam cannot supply; and it is 
a pity to throw any of the rare commodity away. A 
valiant foreigner, bent on getting home to enrol him- 
self in the patriot army, with a seedy coat and a blue 
eye, succeeded one day in eluding the vigilance of the 
servant, and presented himself in my study. As 
evidence of his piety, and to enforce his request for a 
shilling, he took a Bible from his pocket, and called it 
his companion, and kissed it fervently. I kept my 
shilling, and showed him to the door. In that par- 
ticular case I think I did not contravene the laws 
of philanthropy; I only did the nearest publichouse 
out of the profit of a dram. In the present ad- 
vanced stage of our knowledge any one can, and many 
do lecture us on the evil results of indiscriminate 
charity. The terrible text is always at hand,—hittle 
children sent to enact misery in order to draw from 
the benevolent what shall feed the guilty passions of 
their parents. The witness that warns us against 
giving money in obedience to sudden impulses, stirred 
by simulated suffering, is a true witness; but one 
side of truth may lead to a false course of conduct, 
if the other side be not simultaneously exhibited. I 
greatly fear that the very strength of the reason on 
one side will throw us too far over on the other. 
When I was a boy I wanted one day to mount a 
naked horse in a field, and was not able; another boy 
at my request came to my aid, and helped me on so 
vigorously that I toppled over and fell among the 
animal’s feet on the other side. I bought some wit 
that day at the price of some bruises, and it has been 
useful to me ever since. I own that we need help to 
harden ourselyes against impulsive indiscriminate 
giving; but I am jealous for myself and others, lest 
we get too violent a pitch in that direction, and fall 
on the other side into callous indifference to human 
suffering. 

We must not smother love’s impulses in our bosoms; 
we must cherish them. It is not necessary to seal the 
fountain, if we would only be at pains to direct the 
stream. Where no water is, no ships with their 
precious burdens navigate the interior of a country ; 
and even where there is a stream constant and strong, 
it does not follow that you can have safe and profitable 
inland navigation. If the water turn sharply round 
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a corner here, and leap white and frothy over a rock 
there, on its way to the sea, men trust no ship to its 
impetuous and eccentric movements. What then? 
Then, neither entrust your treasure to that wayward 
stream, nor let the country lie lean for want of com- 
merce. _ Unitedly, practically, laboriously, skilfully 
excavate a canal. Your canal will do nothing for 
you dry; and your river will do nothing for you 
flowing to its brim; but let the stream into the canal, 
and forthwith ply your traffic; the whole neighbour- 
hood will be enriched. Let us neither check nor 
waste the impulses of humanity; we need them all, 
and more. Direct the stream wisely; but for your 
own sake and the world’s sake, let it flow. 

The great point is to get the units which when 
joined together will constitute the power. A drop of 
water cannot drive a mill; but many drops united 
can. <A great mass, however, cannot constitute the 
power unless every atom be of the proper kind. A 
huge heap of dust could not be used in propelling 
machinery. The mass must be composed of atoms 
which have, every one, the combined gravity and 
fluidity necessary to the generation of mechanical 
power. It is thus that a vast multitude of selfish men 
formed into a benevolent society will prove an abortion. 
The constituent elements must possess the true 
characteristics. Get many loving hearts, then let them 
join heads and hands together for effectual work on 
the world. 

The reader has not the power for practical philan- 
thropy which Buxton wielded in parliament and 
Chalmers in the pulpit, within the memory of this 
generation; but every one has the power that God 





has given him, and he who uses one talent well, is 
soon rewarded with another. It is not by standing 
and looking wistfully to the great opportunities of 
great men, that we shall do good to our age and 
country ; adopt rather Wellington’s famous word at 
the crisis of Waterloo—if it be apocryphal it is so good 
that it ought to have been genuine—‘‘ Up, guards, 
and at them.” Thisis the way to win a battle. There 
lie the black dense imposing masses of the foe,—the 
sins and suffering of humanity. They are legion. 
Plunge into the nearest flank of the cloud-like host, 
and lay about you heartily—every man his own phi- 
lanthropist ; it is probable that your stroke will smite 
down some enemies, and set some wretched captives 
free ; but at the lowest and the worst, the effort will 
be healthful exercise for your own spiritual life. 

Take the advantage of plans, and the support of 
large combinations, as one drop joins with others, 
when there is a mill-wheel to be driven; but have 
always in heart and in hand, a private personal phi- 
lanthropy, as every drop of the stream is always 
obedient to its organic laws. Opportunities, alas! 
abound; the raw material of philanthropy is plenti- 
ful. Within your reach there is some person or some 
family, drawn by vice or poverty or both down towards 
the gulph, like a boat on the rapids above Niagara. 
Rush in; lay hold. 
around those that are ready to perish. Hang upon 
them, and haunt them, and refuse to let them go. 


Warp the line of human love - 


Speak to men for God, and to God for men; and if 


you are tempted to despond, remember the word— 
‘* Love one another, as I have loved you.” 
WILLIAM ARNOT. 





HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


VI—THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


It is hardly possible to imagine a letter surpassing 
this in interest or in marked character. Those to 
whom it was written, the occasion which gave birth 
to it, the strong personal feelings and convictions of 
the writer—these are all before us in marked and un- 
mistakable outlines. We shall endeavour to present 
each in turn before our readers. 

The Galatians, or Gauls, or Kelts, for the name is 
probably but one and the same under these different 
forms, arefoundat the earliest historic period inhabiting 
the greater part of Western Europe. When we first 
encounter them, they area restless, migratory people, 
making incursions on‘their neighbours, and occupying 
new territories by conquest. In the fourth century 
before Christ, we see Rome itself sacked and plundered 
by them; shortly after, the famous temple at Delphi 
suffers their attack and witnesses their repulse. A 
detachment of this same invading body wandered 
away into the far east, and overran the lesser Asia. 
There eventually, after a series of vicissitudes which 
it is beside our purpose to relate, they became settled. 
The central portion of Asia Minor, known as Galatia, 
was their country; and at the time of the apostolic 





history, gave its name to, and was itself part of, a 
Roman province, slightly exceeding its own extent. 
Mingled with this invading people were a considerable 
number of the original Phrygian inhabitants ; and, 
what is more important for our present purpose, a 
large and influential Jewish element. 

Still, the character of the population in the main 
was that of the Gauls or Kelts. Its description by 
independent writers is full of interest for the readers 
of this Epistle. Ozsar, the great conqueror of 
Gaul, describes himself as taking certain precautions, 
‘‘ fearing the weakness of the Gauls, because they are 
fickle in taking up plans, and ever fond of inno- 
vating, and therefore he thought that no trust should 
be put in them.” The historian of the Gauls, Thierry, 
thus describes them -—‘‘ They have a frank, impetuous 
spirit, open to every impression, intelligent in the 
extreme: but with all this, excessive mobility, a 
total want of constancy, abundance of ostentation, 
and lastly a perpetual tendency to quarrel, arising 
from excessive vanity.” The Roman historian Livy 
says that they were physically unable to bear endur- 
ance in toil or heat; and that from this circumstance, 
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coupled with their excitable ardour, at the beginning 
of their tattles they were almost stronger than men, 
at the end of them weaker than women. 

Professor Lightfoot, in the Introduction to his ad- 
mirable work on this Epistle, gives some other in- 
teresting traits of Celtic character to which possibly 
allusions may be traced in it :— 

“$t. Paul’s language will suggest many coinci- 
dences which perhaps we are tempted to press unduly. 
His denunciation of ‘drunkenness and revelling’ 
(chap. v. 21), falling in with the taunts of ancient 
writers, will appear to point to a darling sin of the 
Celtic people. His condemnation of the niggardly 
spirit with which they had doled out their alms, as a 
‘mockery of God’ (chap. vi. 6, 7), will remind us 
that the race is constantly reproached with its greed 
of wealth, so that Gaulish avarice has passed almost 
intoa proverb. His reiterated warning against strife 
and yain-glory (chap. v. 15, 26: compare v. 20, 21; 
vi. 3), will seem directed against a vice of the old Celtic 
blood still boiling in their veins, and breaking out in 
fierce and rancorous self-assertion. His very ex- 
pression, ‘if ye bite and devour one another,’ will 
recall the angry gesticulations and menacing tones 
of this irritable people.” 

But the main feature of their character with which 
we are in this Epistle concerned, is their restless love 
of change. They had received the gospel at the hands 
of St. Paul, with their usual fervour and impetuosity. 
But at the time of his writing this letter, they were 
rapidly changing to another gospel, which was not 
another (chap. i. 6): and the nature of that change is 
not without its interest. It was being brought about 
by Jewish influence, and was in the direction of the 
Mosaic rites and ceremonies. Now Czsar’s description 
of the Gauls is, that they are above all other people 
given to superstitious observances ; so that here again 
we have a point of national character brought out. 

We proceed to give an account of St. Paul’s connec- 
tion with this remarkable people. Jn Acts xvi. 6, we 
read that the Apostle, who had, in company with Silas, 
revisited the churches previously founded by him in 
Lycaonia, ‘‘ went through the Phrygian and Galatian 
country:”—for so the words should be read. No 
more is here said. It would appear from Gal. iv. 3, 
that his intention had been merely to pass through, 
but that he was detained by a sickness. (See below 
the correction of reading in this passage.) What 
sickness that was, is no matter of doubt; for the same 
passage coniains a distinct allusion to his constitu- 
tional infirmity, his ‘‘ thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii.), 
whatever that may have been. He appears to have 
taken occasion by this detention to preach to them 
the Gospel; and to found the Galatian churches, of 
which churches we have no particular account. 

His description of the reception which they gave 
to his message is in accordance with their fervent 
national temperament. They took no account of the 
temptation in his flesh, which made him appear con- 
temptible; they received him as an angel of God, 
nay, as if he had been our Lord himself. In an ex- 


pression which must ever remain somewhat obscure, 
but which testifies to the exaggerated nature of their 
affectionate excitement, they were ready to have 
plucked out their own eyes and have given them to 





him, in the self-congratulations which they expressed 
at his being among them (chap. iv. 14, 15). 

But this was not his only visit. We find him in 
Acts xviii. 28, carrying out a more formal visi- 
tation: going through the whole country in order, 
confirming all the disciples. This was after an 
interval of at least three years; and it is to this 
second visit that some allusions of an instructive 
character, occurring in the Epistle, must be re- 
ferred. In chap. iv. 16, he asks them reproach- 
ingly, whether he had become their enemy by telling them 
the truth 2 These words cannot of course apply to 
that first visit; as little can they be interpreted of 
anything in the Epistle, which the Galatians had not 
yet received; but their reference must be found in 
something that happened on the second presence of 
the Apostle among them. Then he must have found 
the evil beginning to be apparent, and have spoken to 
them his mind about it. Some hints are given of the 
character of his plain-spoken warnings. In chap. i. 9, 
he says, ‘‘As we suid before, so now I say again, If 
any man preacheth unto you any other gospel than 
that which ye received, let him be accursed.” The 
perverters of the gospel had already begun their 
teaching; they were preaching conformity to the 
Jewish law; for he says, chap. v. 3, ‘‘I testify again to 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to 
do the whole law.” This also had formed a portion of 
his warning at the second visit. But matters were even 
worse than this. In chap. v. 21, having enumerated 
the works of the flesh, he adds, ‘‘ of the which I fore- 
warn you, as I also forewarned you before, that they who 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

After this second visit, the Apostle remained a con- 
siderable time—three years, as he himself calls it, 
Acts xx. 3l—at Ephesus. There he would hear 
frequently of the progress of error among the Gala- 
tian churches; thence we know that he sent to them 
an order to contribute for the help of the poor 
brethren at Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. 1—6). A very 
general opinion has been, that this Epistle was written 
during the stay at Ephesus. The expression in 
chap. i. 6, ‘‘I marvel that ye are so soon removing 
from Him that called you,” seems hardly to allow of 
a longer interval than three years having elapsed since 
that calling took place. Still, this is not the only 
consideration to be taken into account. The Epistles 
of St. Paul form themselves naturally into various 
groups, each of which is pervaded by a similar spirit 
and tone of the Apostle’s mind, not found to prevail in 
others. We shall have occasion hereafter to follow 
out this idea in more instances than one. At present, 
let us bear it in mind while comparing 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans. It cannot be denied that 
remarkable affinities bind together these three Epistles. 
The necessity of self-vindication, existing with regard 
to both churches, causes the personal portions of 
2 Corinthians and Galatians to have much in common. 
Very differently, it is true, does the Apostle shape 
his ‘‘ apology” to the two churches. The great hard 
lines of his vigorous self-assertion to the Galatians 
are softened into delicate and subtle irony of comph- 
ment to the Corinthians. But the same anxiety for his. 
influence and office as bound up with the declaration of 
Christ's truth, causes the same spirit, in spite of the 
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differing vehicle, to pervade both Epistles, and binds 
them inseparably together as works of the same 
period. Still more strikingly is our Epistle united to 
the Epistle to the Romans. Whole passages, consist- 
ing of arguments on the relation of Christians to the 
law and its ordinances, are almost identical in the two. 
fompare together Gal. iii. 6—29 and Rom. iv. 3, 10, 
fi, 17, 18, 1. 17, x. 5, xi. 33, vi. 3, and xiii. 14; 
Gal. iv. 5—7 and Rom. viii. 14—17; Gal. ii. 16 and 
Rom. iii. 20; Gal. v. 14 and Rom. xiii. 8—10 ; ver. 16 
and Rom. viii. 4; ver. 17 and Rom. vii. 15, 23, 25; and 
many other passages and expressions. As Professor 
Lightfoot has remarked, ‘there is no parallel to this 
close resemblance in St. Paul’s Epistles, except in the 
case of the letters for Colossians and Ephesians. 
Those letters were written about the same time and 
sent by the same messenger, and I cannot but think 
that we should be doing violence to historic proba- 
bility by separating the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans from each other by an interval of more than 
a few months.” He finds a common link between the 
three Epistles, serving to place tiis one intermediate 
between the two others, in the lists of sins, 2 Cor. xii. 
20, 21; Gal. v. 19—21; Rom. xiii. 13. 

If we adopt this view, then St. Paul must have 
written the Epistle from Corinth, during his stay 
there after he had written the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians in Macedonia; or perhaps partly in 
Macedonia on his journey, and partly after his 
arrival at Corinth. Professor Lightfoot gives several 
other reasons, grounded on St. Paul’s way of speaking 
of his personal sufferings in the three Epistles, his 
doctrinal statements, the progress of opposition to him 
on the part of the Jews, and his mode of treating 
offenders, why this order of the three, rather than the 
commonly-supposed one, should be adopted. And I 
own, though this was not always my opinion, that I 
am now disposed to think with him. 

When we come to speak of the character of this 
Epistle, our task is an easy one. It is indeed marked 
and unmistakable from the first. The letter sprung 
out of two circumstances, both belonging to the same 
growing apostasy on the part of the Galatians. They 
were falling from the gospel of the grace of Christ, 
and they were repudiating his apostolic authority. 
On this their twofold fault the whole Epistle is the 
comment. First of all, after denouncing in the 
plainest terms their fickleness, he proceeds to defend 
the apostolic character of his ministry, and its inde- 
pendence on human testimony. This he does by 
givmg a history of his intercourse with the other 
Apostles at and after his own conversion: ending 
with a remarkable account of an occasion at Antioch 
when he found himself compelled to withstand and 
openly rebuke St. Peter. The value to the Church of 
this narration cannot be over-esteemed. It has set 
before us the reality of the conflicts of the apostolic 
Church, and the fallibility of the great leaders of it, 
in a way for which we cannot be too thankful. It is 
hardly strange that, in the midst of the superstition 
which has ever clung to the estimate of the Apostles’ 
character and work, this very passage itself should 
have! been made a subject of contention. Jerome, 
with that want of ingenuousness which he so often 
shows, endeavoured to explain it away, and to make 





out that there was no difference between the Apostles 
after all. Whereupon Augustine, the most honest, as 
he was far the most able, of the Fathers, wrote to 
him most plainly and seriously, warning him of the 
consequences to the cause of truth, if such an expla- 
nation were allowed to stand. It is much to Jerome’s 
credit, that he has openly retracted his dishonest in- 
terpretation. 

At chap. iii. the polemical portion at once begins, 
with that abruptness and fervour which are the cha- 
racteristics of our Epistle. Who had bewitched and 
seduced them into such folly as they were now show- 
ing? They had seen Christ crucified, in the, Apostle’s 
plain setting of Him forth: but some one had raised 
a counter-spell, had obscured and drawn them away 
from that holy vision. They had begun in a high and 
glorious spiritual course : they were seeking to be per- 
fected in a low, beggarly, carnal one. Not so Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, who was justified by 
faith, and whose children walk by faith and are 
blessed. The law brings not blessing, but a curse; 
from which curse Christ hath delivered us. And 
God’s covenant of faith with Abraham, ratified long 
before the law, could never be set aside nor modified 
by that subsequent dispensation which was merely 
interposed for a temporary purpose, and that purpose, 
fulfilled when Christ came, clothing us with the ful- 
ness of our adoption as sons in God’s family. 

Here (chap. iv. 8) he again turns abruptly to the 
Galatians, and breaks out into fervid, but at the same 
time most affectionate pleading with them on their 
strange conduct as regarded the gospel and himself: 
recounting the totally different reception given by 
them to both on his first visit amongst them. 

And now follows a remarkable passage, in which 
St. Paul carries on his argument against the Judaizers 
by maintaining against them the allegorical sense of 
that law of which they professed themselves the up- 
holders: by maintaining, that is, that the events, 
and even the names, which come before us in the Old 
Testament history, have beneath them spiritual mean- 
ings, and are parables of Christian truths. He 
adopted the same strain in 1 Cor. x., when he spoke 
of the mystical meaning of the history of the Jews 
in the wilderness : the same again in 1 Cor. xv., when 
he insisted on the mutual relations of Adam and of 
Christ. Mr. Conybeare has well remarked, ‘‘ The 
lesson to be drawn from this whole passage as regards 
the Christian use of the Old Testament, is of an im- 
portance which can scarcely be over-rated.” 

The result of the argument from the allegorical 
interpretation is, that we are not children of a system 
of bondage, but of liberty wherewith Christ made us 
free. In this liberty we must stand fast, and not be 
entangled again in slavery. If we are, Christ 
has become of no use to us. The adoption of any 
requirement of the law cuts off from Christ. Who 
could have perverted the fayourable course in which 
they were once running? Whoever he were, he 
should bear his punishment. One form of his yearning 
for the excision of their perverters the Apostle signi- 
fies in a wish, which modern language is obliged to 
veil, but which is all the more characteristic of his 
burning and irrepressible zeal forthe purity of the faith. 

And now comes in the third or hortatory portion of 
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the Epistle, by which it appears that, besides fickle- 
ness in matter of belief and ceremonial, graye moral 
faults had broken out among the Galatians: bitter 
mutual dissension, and licentious following of the 
lusts of the flesh. 

. After this, he draws toa close. And that close is 
as remarkable as the opening. Contrary to his usual 
practice, he had written this whole letter to them 
with his own hand: and he directs their attention 
(see chap. vi. 11, in the corrections below) to the great 


sprawling handwriting, the consequence probably of | 
_ his weakness or sight, or unsteadiness of hand, testi- | 


fying to the earnestness of his all-absorbing feeling 
for their good. Once more, before ending, he sums 
upall. It was not for the sake of keeping the law 
that these troublers were seeking them; but simply 
that they might boast of them as their own followers. 
Boast of them? What did he, Paul, feel in his in- 
most heart about boasting? This, this only: that 
there is but one thing in the world worth boasting in, 
the Cross of Christ. In that, was his victory over 
the world; in that, the world’s contempt of him. 
The newness of life thus brought in is the only thing 
that avails under the Gospel. All who thus believe 
and thus live—God bless them, and bless His own 
Israel in the Spirit! As for him, let none trouble 
him, for he was the branded slave of Jesus Christ, 
not his own, but with the marks of his Master upon 
him. And so, with his prayer for Christ’s grace in 
their spirits, he leaves them. 

We have to subjoin our usual list of corrections of 
reading and rendering. The principal places in which 
our authorized text differs from that established by 
the best and most ancient MSS., are the following :— 

In chap. i. 10, the second ‘‘ for” should be omitted. 
In verse 15, for ‘‘ it pleased God, who,” it should 
stand, ‘‘He pleased, who.”* In verse 17, ‘‘ went 
up,” and ‘‘ went,” should probably be, both times, 
“went away.” The expression conveys, the first 
time, somewhat of scorn: “I did not go wandering 
away to seek human intercourse :” and the second 
time expresses the contrast to this wandering away : 
“T went into seclusion.” In verse 18, ‘‘ Peter” 
should be ‘‘ Cephas.” 

In chap. ii. 11, ‘‘ Peter” should be ‘‘ Cephas,” as 
also in verse 14: where ‘“‘Why compellest thou” ought 
to be, ‘‘ how is it that thou compellest?” In verse 
16, after ‘‘ knowing,” insert ‘‘ nevertheless.” 

In ch. iii. 1, the words “‘ that ye should not obey the 
truth,” should be omitted. They have apparently 
come in from ch. y. 7, and are not found in the oldest 
MSS. The words “among you” should also be 
omitted. In ver. 17, the words “in Christ” should 
be omitted; and in ver. 29, “‘ heirs according to pro- 
mise ” should be read without ‘‘ and” preceding. 

In ch. iv. 6, “‘ your hearts” should be “our hearts.” 
In ver. 7, for “an heir of God through Christ,” should 
stand “an heir through God.” In ver. 8, them which 
by nature are no gods,” should be ‘‘ gods which by nature 
exist not.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘my temptation,” read 
“your temptation.” Inver. 24, for “‘the twocovenants,” 
itshould be “ two covenants.” The article iswanting in 
all our MSS., both ancient and later. In ver. 26, for 





‘*the mother of us all,” read ‘‘our mother.” In ver. 28, 
many ancient MSS. for ‘‘ we,” read “‘ye;” but it is 
not quite clear which should be adopted. 

In ch. v. 1, there is considerable confusion of read- 
ings. The most probable seems, “ With (or, in) 
liberty Christ made us free. Stand fast, therefore.” 
In ver. 19, omit ‘‘adultery.” In ver. 24, for 
‘* Christ’s,” read ‘‘ Jesus Christ’s.” 

In ch. vi. 15, “‘availeth,” ought to be “is.” In 
ver. 17, ‘‘ the Lord Jesus,” ought to ‘‘ Jesus.” * 

The principal corrections to be made in the render- 
ing of the original text by our translators, are the 
following :— 

In ch. i. 6, ‘‘removed,” ought to be ‘‘ removing.” In 
ver. 8, “‘ have prevailed,” should be “prevailed.” In 
ver. 9, ‘‘ said,” should be “have said.” In ver. 15, 
‘* separated me,” which is ambiguous, should be “ set 
me apart.” 

In ch. ii. 2, ‘‘Z should run, or had run,” ought to be 
‘*T should be running, or have run.” In ver. 4, 
** false brethren,” should be ‘‘ the false brethren.” 
In ver. 6, ‘‘ seemed,” ought to be “‘seem.” He is 
speaking of the reputation which the other apostles 
held among the Galatians at the time when he was 
writing, not at the time when he was in Jerusalem. 
The same applies to the same word ‘‘ seemed,” in ver. 
9, which ought to be ‘‘seem.” (I am indebted for 
this correction to Professor Lightfoot.) In ver. 8, “in 
Peter,” should be ‘‘for Peter;” and ‘‘ in me,” ‘‘for me.” 
In ver: 9, ‘‘ heathen,” should be ‘‘Gentiles.” In ver. 11, 
‘* to be blamed,” should be ‘‘ condemned.” Peter was 
not to be blamed, but (in the original it is simply the 
perfect participle passive) was already by his conduct 
a condemned man. In ver. 13, ‘‘ dissembled likewise 
with him,” substitute ‘‘ also joined in his hypocrisy ;” 
and at the end of the verse, for ‘‘ dissimulation,” 
render ‘‘ hypocrisy.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ we who are,” 
render ‘we are.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ but by,” render 
‘‘ save only through ;” and for “‘ the faith of,” “faith 
in;” and for “‘ even we have believed,” ‘* we also be- 
lieved.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ make,” render “‘ prove.” 
In ver. 19, for ‘‘ are dead,” substitute ‘‘died.” In 
ver. 20, for ‘‘am crucified,” substitute ‘‘have been 
crucified.” The following clause should stand :— 
‘‘And it is no longer I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me.” In ver. 20, for “‘ by the faith,” substi- 
tute ‘‘in the faith.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ is dead in vain,” 
render ‘‘ died without cause.” 

In chap. iii. 1, ‘‘hath been evidently set forth” 
should be ‘‘ was evidently set forth,” viz., when the 
Apostle was among them. In ver. 3, ‘‘ made perfect” 
should be ‘being made perfect:” it is a present 
tense, not a past one. In ver. 4, “‘ Have ye suffered” 
should be “ Did ye suffer.”’ In ver. 5, ‘‘among you” 
should be “in you.” In ver. 7, for ‘the children” 
render ‘“‘sons.” In ver. 8, ‘‘ the heathen,” and ‘‘ na- 
tions,” should both be ‘‘ Gentiles.” In the same 
verse, the expression ‘‘ preached before the Gospel” is 
ambiguous: ‘‘ before” may-be either a preposition, 
‘‘ preached—before the Gospel—unto Abraham,” or 
an adverb, ‘‘ preached before—the Gospel—unto 
Abraham.” It is an adverb, and the ambiguity should 
be removed by substituting ‘‘ beforehand,” which gives 











* This correction has been inadvertently overlooked in my “ New 
Testament for English Readers.” 4 E 





* In my “ New Testament for English Readers,” the note stating this 
omission is, by mistake, printed against the words, “ our Lord,” in ver. 18, 
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the meaning unmistakably. In ver. 11, the words 
“‘ the just shall live by faith” ought to stand, ‘‘ the just 
by faith (i.e. they that are justified by faith) shall 
live.” The stress of the argument here is on the 
contrast between those that are just by faith, and 
those whose righteousness arises from having done 
the works of the law: the attainment of life being 
common to both. In ver. 12, ‘‘doeth” should be 
‘*hath done.” In Ver. 13, ‘‘ hath redeemed.’ should 
be ‘‘ redeemed.” In ver. 14, ‘‘through” should be 
‘‘in.” In ver. 15, ‘‘ yet if it be confirmed” should be 
‘* when it hath been ratified.” In ver. 17, ‘‘ cannot” 
should be ‘‘ doth not.’’ In ver. 18, ‘‘ gave” should be 
‘*hath given.” In ver. 19,‘ was made” should be 
‘is made.” Ver. 20 would be clearer expressed, 
‘*Now a mediator cannot be of one (i.e. necessarily 
requires two parties), but God is one” (one in Himself, 
and essentially one in His purposes and actions). 
In ver. 21, for ‘‘ should,” render ‘“‘ would.” In 
ver. 22, ‘‘ hath concluded”’ should be “‘ concluded,” or 
better ‘‘ shut up.” In verse 24, ‘“‘was” should be 
‘hath become;” and ‘‘ might” should be ‘‘ may.” 
In ver. 25, ‘‘ after that faith is come” should be ‘‘ now 
that faith is come.” Verses 26 and 27 should stand 
thus: ‘‘ For ye are all sons of God through the faith 
in Christ Jesus.. For all ye who were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ.” .In ver. 28, ‘‘ Ye are all 
one” would be more correctly and clearly expressed, 
‘*Ye are all one. man.” The word ‘‘one” in the 
original is masculine ;. and it is the unity of all man- 
kind in the manhood of Christ that the Apostle is 
insisting on. In ver. 29, for “‘the promise” should 
stand ‘‘ promise.” 

In chap. iv. 2, “‘ tutors and governors” would be 
more correctly expressed ‘‘ guardians and stewards ;”’ 
and in yer. 3, ‘‘ rudiments” would be nearer the sense 
than ‘‘ elements;” as also in ver. 9. In this latter 
verse, ‘‘ now after that ye have known God,” should be 
‘now that ye know God.” In the end of the verse, 


“again” does not sufficiently express the meaning, | 


which is ‘‘again from the beginning.” In ver. 12, “ye 


have not injured me at all” should be ‘‘ ye did me no 
wrong.” In ver. 13, ‘ through infirmity of the flesh,” 
should be ‘‘ because of an infirmity of my flesh.” It 
was an illness which first detained him in Galatia: see 
the introduction to this chapter. In verse 17, ‘‘affect” 
does not convey much meaning to the modern 
reader: ‘‘court’”’ would express the sense better. 
The same applies to the next verse; where also ‘in a 
good cause” would be better than ‘‘in a good thing.” 
In verse 22, for ‘‘a” (twice), read ‘‘ the.” In verse 
28, for ‘‘ promise,” ‘‘the promise.” In verse 24, for 
‘are an allegory,” ‘‘haye another, meaning.” In 
verse 25, for ‘‘ this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia,” 
read, ‘‘the word Hagar is in Arabia (i.e. in the 
Arabic language) Mount Sinai;” which appears to 
have been the case. The Chaldee paraphrast of the 
Old Testament uses it with this meaning. In verse 
31, ‘‘the bondwoman” should be ‘‘ a bondwoman :” 
‘“‘we are not children of any bondmaid, but of the 
(the chosen, the well-known) freewoman.” 

In chap. y. 12, it is not possible to, present to 
the English reader the Apostle’s meaning in plain 
words. I can only refer to what was said above, in 
treating of the contents of the Epistle. It may 
suffice to say that the authorised version does not in 
the least degree represent his wish: and to refer to 
my New Testament for English Readers, or my Greek 
Testament, for further explanation. In ver. 13, ‘‘have 
been called,” should be ‘‘ were called.” . In ver. 17, 
“* so that ye cannot” ought to be, ‘‘ that ye may not.” 
In ver. 19, ‘‘ which are these.’ should be ‘‘such as.” 
Those which follow are not all the works of the flesh, 
but merely specimens of them. 

In chap. vi. 6, ‘‘ communicate unto” ought to be 
‘‘share with.” In ver. 11, how ‘‘large a letter” 
| ought tohave been rendered ‘‘in how large letters.” 
| He is speaking not of the length of the Epistle, but 
| of the great coarse handwriting, testifying that he 
| wrote it with his own hand. 
| Our next paper will. be on the Epistle to the 
, Romans. 
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Come, wanderer! with me, 

And rest beneath this tree, 
Far from the city’s inarticulate moan ; 

Far from the din and strife, 

And agony of life, 
Here is a place Peace claimeth for her own; 
Where the deep brooding calm the air that fills 
Comes from beyond the shadows of the hills. 


Within this narrow bound 
See life complete its round, 
And reach its rest, hallowed by love and prayer ; 
And yet again repeat 
That round half sad, half sweet, 
As to the church the bridal train repair, 
The babe is borne, the children troop along, 
And ’neath the old tree meet the funeral throng. 
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O’er generations dead 
Its mighty arms.are spread. 
And it hath seen the long procession pass : 
Men fade like leaves away, 
And fall as sere as they, 
Or swift as flowers among the scythéd grass ; 
And still it sways in every vernal breath, 
And murmurs ever more of life than death. 


Where violets scent the air 
With their sweet breath, and where 
The ground is matted with the primrose roots, 
Beneath the spreading shade 
The careless children strayed 
When those great boughs were tender budding shoots: 
Since-then a hundred years its growth hath seen, 
And still its heart is fresh, its leaf is green. 
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While helpless and forlorn, 
Weary, and sad, and worn, 
Behold the pilgrim of a hundred years ! 
Bearing life’s heavy load 
Upon so long a road, 
Bent to the earth his feeble form appears : 
Ah! to his rest the pilgrim fain would go 
Who entered life a century ago. 


A hundred times since then 
The spring hath come again, 
And the glad earth hath summercd to the poles ; 
A hundred times hath swept 
Around her sun, and kept, 
Among the awful circles where she rolls, 
Her own appointed place, and still appears 
Her face no dimmer ’mong the silver spheres. 


But with its glory waned, 
For him hath life remained ; 
Sound hath no longer music to his ear, 
Nor to his eye doth sight 
Bring beauty or delight ; 
In awful dimness dwells his spirit here, 
As if the colour from all things had fied ; 
Beauty and love and hope to him are dead. 


And sad and sere is he, 
Even as a wint’ry tree 
That to the stormy wind bows its bared head ; 
The wintry tree again 
Unto the sun and rain 
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Shall all its leafy hands, thanks giving, spread ; 
But to the deadened heart and withered limb 
Life ne’er returns, spring calls in vain to him. 


Yet here in youth he sought 

His God, and here he brought 
The well-belovéd of his early day— 

The same who by his side 

A grey-haired matron died, 
For whom his latest tears were wept away— 
Ah! then the light of setting suns was fair, 
And each small sound like music smote the air. 


And here his rest shall be 
Under the ancient tree, 
Beneath whose boughs he has so often passed ; 
Full soon shall he be laid 
Within that friendly shade, 
And the dead leaves upon his grave be cast ; 
And the boughs murmur in the summer air, 
As if responsive to the church's prayer. 


A resurrection birth 
Each year awaits the earth, 
Awaking from their sleep the flower and trec ; 
And God in whom we live 
Unto our souls doth give 
Faith in a glorious future yet to be— 
Breathed in the blessed words, with comfort rife, 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


FLANDERS. 


BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


Ir you wish to see a fine country not very far 
from home, I would advise you to take the steamer 
to Antwerp or Ostend, and spend a day in the Land 
of Waes. As little seems to be known about this 
district amongst us, I may tell you that it is that 
portion of Belgian Flanders which extends from Ant- 
werp to Ghent on the left bank of the Scheldt. It 
is true that there are neither mountains nor valleys 
there; nor are there great forests. But if you are a 


‘tourist, you may, perhaps, be tired of the ‘“‘ Horns, 


Cols, and Pics” you have been scrambling up and 
down, and will be pleased with a smooth, well-con- 
structed road, lined on both sides by poplars. On 
this road you may walk for miles without being once 
reminded of the truth that there is much “ up-hill 
work” in this world of ours. Monotonous as the 
plain seems, it has its own peculiar beauties. I can 
quite understand the feeling of that good Hanoverian, 
who, having spent six months between the charming 
hills of the Wupperthal, was one day driven, as if by 
some haunting spirit, to rush to the railway station, 
and take the express to Luneburg, which having 
reached, he placed himself on the top of a knoll at the 
entrance of the vast moor, known as the ‘‘ Greatest 
Plain of Europe.” He could no longer endure to 
have his vision confined within a radius of half-a- 
mile. He thought that the valley became every day 
natrower and narrower, and that the hills threatened 














soon to close in upon him and crush him to powder. 
‘‘ Allow me for one day ‘to drink the plain,’” he 
said, ‘‘ for I am choked with hills.” 

This Luneburg Moor is only a vast track of dull, 
swarthy-looking heath; but the Land of Waes is 
quite different. It well deserves its name—‘‘ The 
pleasure-garden of Belgium.” If it be true, what all 
agriculturists except the Scotch admit, that Belgium 
is the best-cultivated country in the world, it is 
equally true that the Land of Waes is the most fertile 
and the best cultivated part of Belgium. It is not 
necessary to import manure, the soil being so abun- 
dantly productive. It seems as though Nature here 
wished to show how rich and variegated a carpet 
she can spread out where human zeal and skill 
weave the texture of it. Fields planted with rape- 
seed, potatoes, hemp, flax, lucerne, madder, hops, and 
tobacco, alternate with each other in the most charm- 
ing variety. Nice-looking farmhouses rise every- 
where behind the hedge-rows, which, if they do not 
yield the very best timber, furnish wood excellently 
adapted for fuel and agricultural purposes. Poverty 
and neglect seem almost unknown in this district, 
which, like the Land of Shinar, is a very garden of the 
Lord. A smile of contentment and happiness dwells 
constantly upon the faces both of master and labourer. 
And no wonder, for here there is plenty of bread to eat 
and of raiment to put on; and there is no taskmaster 
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making the people sow with tears, and greedily trying 
to keep the joy of the harvest to himself. 

‘* Well, what greatly surprises me,” I said to my 
only fellow-traveller in the railway-carriage that 
took us to Termonde, and who I had learnt was a 
Protestant, ‘‘is the fact that this prosperity, order, and 
cleanliness is found in a country so bigotedly Popish 
and priest-ridden as this is. We have been accus- 
tomed to think of Popery as inseparable from neglect 
and filth ; but this district, in which I should suppose 
there are not a hundred Protestants, seems to give 
the lie direct to that supposition.” 

** Ah, well,” he replied, ‘‘ you see the independent 
character of the Netherlanders, like that of the 
French, though in a greater degree, neutralizes the 
blighting influence which, but for that, Popery would 
certainly exercise here as well as elsewhere. The 
Belgians have always been in advance of their 
German neighbours in intellectual development and 
freedom. They are of the same stock as the Dutch, 
with whom they have often formed one people; the 
Flemish language being almost the same as the 
Dutch. The love of liberty, order, and cleanliness, 
which characterizes the Hollanders is in a large mea- 
sure shared by the Belgians. Of course you know that 
the Reformation movement of the sixteenth century, 
which turned the Dutch into a Protestant nation, ori- 
ginated in this country. Political reasons prevented 
the Belgians from following their Dutch brethren in 
throwing off the Popish yoke, but the great contest 
which for centuries was fought upon their soil, and the 
close connexion which has always been kept up be- 
tween them and the Dutch, could not fail to bring to 
bear upon them the civilizing influences of Protestant 
ideas and manners. But in point of fact, it is perhaps 
hardly correct to say that the Belgians as a nation are 
bigoted Papists. It is only the female part of the 
population to which that unenviable title is at all 
applicable. It is the women upon whom the priests 
rely for support and influence. The males are mostly 
‘nothing-arians’ or ‘anything-arians,’ as you like 
to put it. Provided the priest does not meddle with 
their political and social institutions, they allow him 
full liberty to make his religion as absurd, his church 
as splendid, and his table as sumptuous as he can. 
But of course there are exceptions, especially among 
the lower class; but you will find these exceptions 
comparatively rare.” 

It was on a Friday evening in May that I arrived 
at Haexlo, a populous country place not far from 
Termonde. Much to my disappointment I could not 
manage on the following day to finish my business in 
time to catch the last train for Brussels, where I had 
hoped to attend service at the English Church. I 
was thus compelled to spend the Sunday in this 
village, where, so far as I could ascertain, there did 
not dwell a single Protestant. The prospect of staying 
all day at the inn, where I was a perfect stranger, 
was not very inviting, for though the house was 
good enough for a country tavern, and as clean as 
could be desired, it left me no other alternative 
but either to sit in the common tap-room or in my 
bed-room, a sort of prison-cell, on the first floor, 
facing the red-tiled roof of the adjoining house. 
The weather, however, being very fine, I hoped 





to spend most of the day out of doors. The place 
offered choice of beautiful walks, and though I 
am not at all an advocate for ‘‘ worshipping God in 
the temple of nature” on Sunday, yet I thought 
that in the circumstances it was the best course 
I could follow, since there was no other temple 
near where I could worship so well in spirit and in 
truth. 

In endeavouring, however, to draw out some plan for 
the Sunday, I was fortunately assisted by the gentle- 
man with whom I had done the largest part of my 
business. He was a well-to-do farmer, and drove a 
considerable trade in hemp. His house was one of 
the best in the village. Its front had all the appear- 
ance of a town-house, while at its rear there were all 
the outhouses for farming purposes. Mr. Gheelhans— 
for that was his name—on learning that I was to stay 
over the Sunday in the place, at once invited me to 
take up my quarters under his roof. 

‘* Qh, dear,” he said, with that expression of bon- 
hommie which characterizes the Belgian country- 
people, ‘what can you do with yourself at the inn 
all day? You'll feel like a cow in a brickfield, I 
should say, more especially as the house is as full as 
a bee-hive on Sundays.” 

‘* What !—on Sunday ?” I asked, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

‘‘ Yes, on Sunday,” he answered. ‘‘ The whole 
house, yard, and garden will be crowded with pea- 
sants, mostly young lads and girls, who drink, and 
sing, and dance, and play cards and billiards in the 
tap-room, while others enjoy nine-pins in the yard. 

‘¢ And when does this begin ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Well, at this season, whenever mass is over—as 
early as three or four o’clock in the afternoon. But 
the real fun begins at six or seven, when the girls 
have done milking; and it goes on without pause till 
ten or eleven at night.” 

‘Oh, to be sure, dear Herreke,” Mrs. Gheelhans 
put in; “you had better stay with us. We havea 
spare room, you know, and a good bed, and we'll try 
to make you comfortable. I never saw an English 
bed, sir, and I am told it is as broad as it is long, so 
that a man can turn in it like a minute-hand ona 
dial. I must say, ours is not so broad or so long as 
that, but, perhaps, it is all the softer, being well filled 
with the finest feathers that can be plucked from a 
goose’s breast.” 

The stout and kind-hearted lady accompanied this 
verdict in re Belgian versus English beds with such a 
hearty laugh as made her parlour resound. Of course, 
I was only too glad to put the thing to the test, and 
thankfully allowed my luggage to be brought from 
the close, dark garret-room of the inn to the lofty and 
cheerful chamber my hospitable friends had placed at 
my disposal. 

Owing to the somewhat fatiguing walks I had taken 
during the day, I furnished the best possible confir- 
mation of the remarks of my good hostess about the 
spare bed. I slept rather long, and when I descended 
I found the family, which consisted of two grown-up 
daughters and a boy of fourteen, assembled in the large 
sitting-room. There was an oblong square telescope- 
table in the middle of the room, upon which the break- 
fast was served. It was divided into two parts. On 
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the lower end two tin japanned cans were placed, one 
filled with hot coffee and the otherwith hot milk. Cups, 
saucers, and. plates, and a loaf and rolls, surrounded 
these in regular order. I saw no butter, but a 
gigantic-looking china basin, filled to the brim with 

ieces of loaf sugar, stood in the centre. The upper 
end of the table was something like the bar of a re- 
freshment room, It contained a tea-pot, a milk-pot, 
a sugar-pot, a large cup, steaks, chops, ham, eggs, 
sausages, bread, butter, some bottles of beer and 
of wine, two wine glasses and two tumblers, plates of 
radishes, salt, mustard, pepper, and vinegar, as well 
as knives and forks. 

No sooner did I make my appearance than I was 
heartily welcomed by the famiiy, who had evidently 
been waiting for me. My kind hostess cheerfully 
approached me, and tendered one hand for a morning 
greeting, while she held in the other a stocking at which 
she had been knitting. She was gorgeously dressed in 
her Sunday attire. A flourish of muslin interlaced with 
ribbons of bright red, covered her head and almost 
buried her face. Judging from its bulky appearance 
I thought this head-gear must have weighed between 
four and five pounds at least. She wore a sort of 
chintz jacket, with large yellow flowers, which would 
have made her conspicuous even at a mile’s dis- 
tance. A weighty gold cross, or I should rather 
say a crucifix, hung suspended from her neck on a 
string of red coral beads. The fingers of both her 
hands were loaded with rings, most of them set with 
such large stones as must have represented a goodly 
sum of money if their value was anything like equal 
to their size. In keeping with these were a pair of 
long ruby ear-drops, which hung down almost as low 
asher chin. The two young ladies appeared to follow 
their mother’s example in decorating themselves as 
gorgeously as they could. They, however, exhibited 
a little more of the town style. They wore no caps, 
and being children, their jewels seemed to be only the 
children of the larger ones which shone on their 
mother’s hands. 

I was kindly requested to take my seat at the upper 
end of the table, behind the steaks, chops, and bottles. 


The family took their seats at the lower end, near the’ 


tankards and the sugar basin, the husband scating 
himself next to his wife on one side, the daughters 
opposite them on the other. Aernout, the boy of 
fourteen, came and sat at the lowest end, opposite to 
where I sat. 

It appeared to mo a strange custom thus to com- 
mit the direction of the table to the guest, and to 
honour him with the trouble of serving the host and 
his family. But remembering the proverb that a 
country’s manners are a country’s banners, I was just 
about to prepare myself for my unexpected task, 
when I saw the ladies cross themselves, fold their 
hands, and bend down their heads in devotion. I was 
glad to notice this, as I was just pondering the question 
whether I should wait till the master of the family 
asked the blessing, or do so myself. The ladies antici- 
pated me, however, and were praying before I could 
have broached the matter. I was just about to follow 
their example, when the master of the family addressed 
to me an observation to the effect that the weather 
promised to keep fine all day. Of course I gave no 





reply, but covering my face with my hand, offered up 
my thanks to the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 
When I had finished, the ladies still continued their 
devétions, which, however, my host seemed to take no 
notice of, as he repeated his former observation, add- 
ing the question whether we had such fine weather 
in England. Instead of answering I pointed to the 
ladies, expecting that this gesticulation would suffice 
to make him hold his peace for another minute. 
But haying cast a look at them he turned to me, and 
said, 

‘Oh, never mind, sir; we won’t disturb them. 
They want to get through with it for the day, as we 
are going to have a drive after dinner.” 

While he was saying this I saw the youngest 
daughter rise and open the door to a dog which was 
barking and scratching there, after which she walked 
back to her seat and resumed her devotional posture. 

‘**They have to go through fifty Pater Nosters to- 
day,” my host continued, ‘“‘for an aunt who died 
twelve months ago, and it tdkes a little time to do 
that.” 

‘Not fifty—sixty-two,” his wife broke in, inter- 
rupting her devotions to resume them immediately. 

‘Well, let it be sixty-two; I really forgot,” he 
said. ‘‘I had a good lot to pray too, but the 
chaplain has relieved me from the whole for seven 
francs.” 

Here the ladies crossed themselves and drew close 
to the table to begin eating. 

‘Well, ma’am, what mayI offer you?” I asked 
my hostess as I took up knife and fork. 

*‘Oh, thank you, sir, we only take café aw lait 
and bread,” she said courteously. 

‘** But surely you don’t expect me to eat all this?” 
I said, as I pointed to the chops and steaks, and ham 
and eggs. 

‘* Ah, well, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ you are an English- 
man, and Englishmen, I have been told, like substan- 
tial breakfasts.” 

‘©Oh, mother, we had almost forgotten one thing,” 
said the eldest daughter, in a distressed tone of voice, 
though scarcely audible,—‘‘ fish !” 

‘Send Machteld to the postmaster,” Mrs. Gheel- 
hans whispered ; ‘‘ I know that he has got herrings.” 

‘‘For pity’s sake, please don’t,” I interrupted 
them, in a voice of despair. 

I had to use all my eloquence before I succeeded 
in making the kind people believe that there was 
any difference between the stomach of an English- 
man and that of a boa constrictor. At length my 
host consented to assist me in cutting a way through 
the immense mountain of meat heaped up before 
me. 

As we were doing scant justice to the repast, a 
noise was heard in the back part of the house. It 
was caused by the servants, who, as Mrs. Gheelhans 
told me, had just come back from the early morning- 
service, which commences at seven and is closed at 
half-past eight. These servants had done their 
church-going for the day, not being expected to 
appear at church again before next Sunday morning. 
They were now going to have their breakfast, and 
would' then work till the dinner hour—12 o’clock. 
After that, those of them whose presence was not 
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indispensable, would be at liberty to go out and 
enjoy themselves till the evening. 

The chief service of the day commenced at half-past 
nine, and this the ladies and Aernout were to attend. 

‘‘T think Aernout had better stay at home this 
morning,” said Mr. Gheelhans; ‘‘it would be plea- 
sant were he to take our guest to the garden and show 
him the flowers, and then walk with him to the mill. 
You will enjoy that walk,” he continued, turning to 
me. ‘It is one of the nicest spots hereabout.” 

‘* Poor little Aernout!” I could not help thinking. 
‘**You will not lose much by being absent from that 
service, but walking and conversing about flowers and 
mills are not exactly the best means to teach you how 
to spend the Lord’s day profitably. But after all it is 
better to worship in a Roman Catholic church than 
never to worship at all. Superstition is bad, but 
infidelity is worse.” 

‘*Permit me to decline your kind offer,” I said, 
turning to my host. ‘‘I should rather not spend this 
portion of the day in walking. I purpose to attend 
service this morning.” 

**So you are going with us?” Mrs. Gheelhans 
asked in joyful surprise. 

‘I beg your pardon,” I replied; ‘‘ there are impor- 
tant considerations which prevent. me from getting 
much benefit from the service in your church. The 
first is that I do not understand the language very 
well.” 

‘Oh, but our service is all singing,” said the eldest 
daughter; ‘‘and we have a most beautiful organ.” 

‘** That may be quite true, but the hymns which are 
sung are all in Latin.” 

‘*Oh, the gentleman will perhaps enjoy the after- 
noon service better,” said my hostess. ‘* We’ll have 
a sermon then; and our pater is a powerful preacher.” 

‘* Well, I have no objection to that,” I said. ‘I 
shall be glad to learn what he tells you about the way 
of salvation.” 

‘* But how do you propose to spend the morning 
asked Mr. Gheelhans. ‘I am sorry I must leave you 
till dinner-time, as I must look after the cattle.” 

**T think I will spend this morning in my own 
church,” I replied. 

‘*But there is no Protestant church here,” my 
friends cried all at once. 

‘* Yes, there is,” I said, with a smile; ‘‘ you see it 
before you now.” 

The ladies looked at me with a puzzled, doubtful 
expression. 

**Tt will be well that I explain myself,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘My body is a temple, in which dwells a 
spirit; and that spirit is a priest of God. It worships 
God through the great High-priest and only Mediator, 
Jesus Christ, who is in heaven. Now, as this temple 
is not made of brick and mortar, but of flesh and 
blood, it is moveable; and I will take it into my bed- 
room, and there send up the incense of my prayer and 
praise.” 

‘*Oh, I see ; the gentleman wants to be alone to 
pray,” said my host. ‘‘ Very well, sir; at dinner I 
shall hope to see you again.” 

He rose to go; and while the women were prepar- 
ing themselves for church, I repaired to my bed- 
room. 


” 








Finding myself alone, I could not help feeling sad. 
There was much in these kind, simple-hearted people 
that touched the chords of affection within me. We 
had spent a short time together, like one family, in 
closest amity, till the moment when He who is the 
Fountain of Love itself became the subject of con- 
versation ; and here, exactly where we should have 
been knit in closer bonds, we parted, turning our backs 
upon one another to walk each of us in a different 
direction. And yet they professed to worship no 
other God but Him whom I worshipped! They 
acknowledged the same crucified Christ to’ be the 
head of the Church, that I did! ‘‘ Where, then, did the 
cause of separation lie ?” I asked myself. The answer 
was, ‘‘In that evil spirit which at all times has sown 
discord between those who were originally united in 
God, by ‘ teaching them for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.’ Much of the good which God has 
done through revelation the devil knows how to 
spoil through tradition.” 

After dinner, my host’s neatly-painted pleasure- 
car, drawn by two fine horses, drew up at the front 
door to take the family out for a drive. Mr. Gheel- 
hans himself was to be coachman. [I felt at a 
loss for a moment what to do. If I refused to join 
the party, I should cause them great disappoint- 
ment, if they did not even take it as a positive unkind- 
ness. Most likely they would not permit me to 
remain behind alone; and thus I should either 
oblige them to give up the drive altogether, or 
cause one of them to stay with me. But I felt 
reluctant to do a thing which in my opinion was 
not right, merely to please others. After some serious 
reflection I resolved to refuse, painful as it was 
to my feelings. I remembered that offence is 
given to the seriously-minded at home by so many 
of our fellow-countrymen when abroad, either from 
want of conscience or from want of courage, desecrat- 
ing the day which they strive to keep holy at home. 
I believed that I should not be justified if I 


increased their number; so I gently took my host 


aside, and explained to him how I viewed matters. 
Much to my surprise, he at once consented to leave 
me behind. 

‘You are right,” hesaid, ina tone of apology. ‘I 
did not think of that. Englishmen never drive out 
on Sunday. I am sorry it did not occur to me sooner, 
else I should have kept my servant at home to drive 
the women out, and I should have taken a walk with 
you. But we shall come back soon, and you will 
meantime find plenty to interest you in the garden, 
as you are fond of flowers.” 

I followed his hint, and was still in the garden 
when, little more than an hour having elapsed, the 
party came back. 

‘* Enjoyed yourself?” asked my host, as he saw me 
looking at a bed of most beautiful roses. 

‘* Perfectly, thank you.” 

“You see, this is a free country. Nobody is 
compelled to do anything against his conscience. 
Everybody is allowed to worship God in his own way- 
That has always been my principle. <A year or two 
ago a German merchant with whom I did a deal of 
business happened to stay a day with me just as you 
are doing now—my house being an ‘omnibus’ for 
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all my friends, you know. The Gheelhanses have 
always been known for their hospitality, and my 
maxim, like that of my father’s, is that he who is not 
hospitable is hardly a human being. Well, but to 
come to the point, my German friend was a Jew, and 
I had forgotten that Jews don’t eat pork. Now, un- 
fortunately, my wife had just cooked a dinner com- 
posed of sourcrout with bacon, and cut beans with 
pork sausages; for we had just killed a fat pig, and 
this was to be the first family repast after it. My 
friend at first refused to partake of it, and I at once 
ordered something else to be brought up for him. 
But unhappily we had nothing but cold ham, which, 
of course, was equally unsuitable. So nothing was 
left but to give him a piece of bread and some eggs. 
He looked a little sourly at it, for the flavour of our 
meats played into his nostrils, and it was evidently 
a hard matter for him to eat one thing while he smelt 
something better. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, pushing the 
bread aside, ‘I see I cannot keep the law this one 
time. I have broken it already, for the pork has en- 
tered my stomach through my nostrils. So I may just 
let the rest follow by the throat.’ 
grasped knife and fork and soon got ahead of us in 
the breach he made in the sourcrout that steamed 
before him. Of course we all enjoyed it. ‘I sup- 
pose you will have to pay a good many dollars to 
your rabbi for that meal ?’ I said to him after dinner. 


—‘Not at all,’ he said; ‘we make up for such slips | 


on the great day of atonement, which comes on in 


| October. Then we fast for twenty-four hours without 


taking so much as a crumb of bread or a drop of 
water.’ I could not help thinking that this was still 
harder than paying. But remembering the circum- 
stance afterwards, I said to myself, ‘ After all, it was 
not right; a man should keep his conscience clear.’ 
Therefore, I cannot but give you great praise, sir, 
because you kept faithfully to your principles. As 
we drove off, I said to my wife, ‘That Englishman is 
worth ten Jews now.’ ” 


“Thank you,” I answered, ‘‘ but permit me to ask, | 
you, 


how many Jews you think you are worth your- 
self?” 

“Ah, well,” he replied with a smile; 
know. Perhaps you do.” 

“T am afraid that you are not worth more than 
one,” I said. ‘At least so it appeared to me when 
this morning at breakfast you were yourself guilty of 
the same offence as the Jew committed at your dinner- 
table. For, if I am right, you believe it to be your 
duty to pray for the soul of your deceased sister. 
Your wife and daughters faithfully performed that 
supposed duty, and though I do not believe God has 
anywhere commanded them to do so, yet I looked 
upon their praying with a certain respect, because I 
regarded it as an act of conscience on their part. But 
you, on the contrary, appeared to regard yourself as 
exempt from the obligation of doing your duty, for 
you did not pray at all.” 


“T don't 


Saying this, he | 


‘** Ah, well,” he broke in, ‘‘but I paid for it, you 
know.” 

‘Very well, but the Jew would do the samein October, 
on the day of atonement. He paid in abstinence just 
as you have paid in francs. How then could you 
fairly find fault with him, since he was doing the very 
same thing as you? J have no such home-made 
payments at my disposal. That’s the reason why I 
refused to do what would defile my conscience. If I 
could have thought, ‘ Well, I will pay a couple of 
francs to the priest, and that will put all right again,’ 
I should at once have taken my seat in your carriage. 
What made me shrink from doing so was the conscious- 
ness that I was not in the possession of anything, 
however valuable, that was sufficient to make up for 
the sin I was being tempted to commit. I cannot see 
how a man can keep his conscience clear, if he believes 
in the efficacy of such make-ups.” 

‘*Well, but there must be such things,” he answered. 
‘*We cannot possibly keep from going astray some- 
times. Do you never make a'slip yourself?” 

“Certainly Ido. Too many of them, alas! But I 
know of no other fountain that can cleanse my con- 
science from the impurity of sin but the blood of Jesus 
Christ. When I commit an offence, I have no rest 
till I have confessed to Him, and through faith received 
the assurance that He has forgiven me, and washed 
it away in His blood.” 

‘*Oh, that’s a cheap way of getting rid of the diffi- 
culty,” he cried, somewhat sarcastically. 

‘So it is,’ I answered. ‘‘It is what the Apostle 
calls ‘ salvation by grace.’ It costs us nothing. It is 
all paid for by the sufferings, the blood, and the death 
of Him who loved us. But it is exactly this which 
makes me look upon sin as an exceedingly evil thing. 
Its removal cannot be bought for a few francs, nor 
for all the silver and gold in the world; it requires 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot. And this it is, my dear 





friend, that makes me stop and consider.” 

I was glad to observe that my exposition of the 
| moral and sanctifying power of cordial faith in the 
| bleod of Christ made some impression upon the mind 

of my host. At least he again broached the subject 

| in the evening when we were all together at supper. 
A lively but friendly conversation ensued, in which 
certainly the ladies tried hard to defend the doctrines 
of their church, but this only enabled me to bring 
before them some important truths which they had 
never heard till now. As I had, of course, often 
appealed to the authority of Scripture, my host re- 
quested me to sell him the book. I promised to send 
him a copy from Brussels. 

‘** Don’t forget it,” he said. 

And next morning, after having been repeatedly 
urged by my kind hostess to come back again 
and spend a long time with them, my host cried 
as I droye off, ‘“‘Pray don’t forget to send the 
book.” 
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THE RIGHTNESS OF GOD’S WAYS: 


“The ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in them: but the transgressors shall fall thereiu.’’—Hosea xiv. 9, 


‘* THE ways of the Lord” are His dealings with the 
chilren of men. All His dealings with them. He is 
Creator, and formed them. He has a providence, and 
He guides them. He has a moral government by 
which He rules them. He has a redemption by which 
they may be saved. ‘‘ His ways” are His dealings or 
treatments of the children of men according to cer- 
tain invariable principles which are found working 
along these several lines of order and administration. 
His claim as a Creator is never abolished, never for a 
moment in abeyance. The creature is always His, 
as property, to be used for one or other of the pur- 
poses which will show His rectitude and glorify His 
name. His providence is never at fault, never incom- 
petent, never asleep, never unfruitful. It girds the 
world like day and night. It holds each life with 
bands. His moral government is as constant as His 
being; and each man, whatever may be his moral 
state at the moment, is entirely and altogether amena- 
ble to that government. The Elysium of irresponsi- 
bility is entirely imaginary. Every man is a moral 
creature; and the powers and laws of moral govern- 
ment touch his nature at every point, and always. 
Moral government hangs about a man when he sleeps, 
and takes hold of the first flickering thought or emo- 
tion of his awakening consciousness as its own. 
God’s redemption too is, through His mercy, com- 
mensurate in time and place with His providence, 
and His moral government, i.e. wherever men are 
guided by His overruling providence—are held respon- 
sible to His moral government, there is a possibility 
of their being saved. And as men are responsible 
everywhere, and everywhere overshadowed by a 
providence of God, it follows that everywhere they 
may be saved. God’s redemption is for the race, and 
for the world. 

God’s ‘* ways,” then, are His modes of action—His 
practical treatment of men in conformity with thtse 
and other principles. 

The assertion of the text is that ‘‘ the ways of the 
Lord are right.” And this is an assertion so funda- 
mental, so comprehensive—and the belief of it so in- 
dispensable to the right ordering of our life that we 
shall now 

I. Look to this—The rectitude of God’s ways. But 
does not every one believe this? Why prove a thing 
which is almost self-evident? Why talk about a 
thing which everybody admits? Why set argu- 
ments and illustrations round about a truism? The 
answer is, that just because everybody admits it, we 
need to prove it the more carefully, and to enforce it 
the more particularly. It is the fortune, or rather the 
misfortune of general truths to meet with very ready 
general reception, and then—with a very particular 
forgetfulness or denial in the practical life. There is 
perhaps no man alive, who believes in God at all, who 
would venture to controvert the text and say: ‘‘ No. 
God’s ways are not right. There is tyranny in His 
creator claim: imperfection in His providence: vice 
in His administration: partiality in His redemption.” 





No living man would say that—or anything like that. 
All say ‘‘ Yes” to the text. ‘‘ Yes. The ways of the 
Lord are right.” But now, if the application be 
made to each individual life—if the man is called up 
by himself—you or I—and we are told ‘‘ the ways of 
the Lord are right to you. He has never done you 
the slightest wrong. He has never failed to do you 
all the good that was possible in the circumstances, 
He has led you with a perfect wisdom. He has never 
made a mistake. He has ruled you exactly as He 
rules the angels, #.e. by the same government. He has 
saved you—or He has not yet saved you, but is will- 
ing now to do—rightly. He has acted so rightly to 
you, that the proportions of the several ingredients 
that have composed your life could not have been 
altered for the better—could have been altered only 
for the worse—in short, all ‘the ways of the Lord 
are right to you’’—do we believe all this as readily 
as we yield assent to the general proposition ? Hardly. 
The individual draws back from such a close applica- 
tion to himself of the general principles. He says: 
‘‘ Nay—wait a little—I am not so sure if they will fit 
me and my life. God has never done me wrong: I 
am sure of that; but His ways might have been more 
right than they have been. I might have had less 
toil and more rest, less trouble and more satisfaction, 
less temptation and more facilities for goodness, less 
of the rough and more of the plain in my life.” No. 
The ways of the Lord are right to all—to each. 

They do not always SEEM right. ‘* Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about Him.” ‘‘It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.” ‘‘His judgments are a great 
deep.” Infinite principles are not fully comprehen- 
sible by the finite understanding. Perfect adminis- 
tration and action will not always commend itself as 
such to an imperfect creature. ‘‘ We know ”—we can 
know—but ‘‘in part.” Our faculties are limited. 
The vision allowed us is limited too. We stand but at 
one point of long succession and immense develop- 
ment. We do not perfectly know what is past. We 
do not see what is to come. We cannot perfectly 
judge, even, what is before our eyes; and therefore 
the ways of the Lord do not always seem right. 

They are not only wrapped in darkness and 
mystery, but they are very various. God has ‘‘a way” 
for each man; and the way for one is not at-all like 
the way for another. There is general resemblance, 
but particular diversities without end. If each life 
were like all the rest, intellectual comprehension of 
God’s way would be a little easier, and faith would 
have lesstodo. Men would be able then to come to the 
great common mysteries which would hang over each 
and all alike, and say, ‘‘ We do not understand these 
things; but we see that we all have them alike. The 
sorrow of one is the sorrow of another. This diffi- 
culty of mine is but the duplicate of my neighbour’s, 
and his the copy of his neighbour’s. And so on 
through society : the task and toil, and joy and satis- 
faction, are all in common. ‘There can therefore be 
no mistake. What God sends to all must be necessary, 
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whether we see it or not.” But instead of sameness 
there is almost infinite variety. Here one man is 
going up the steeps; yonder another is falling down. 
On this high place one man is throned amid flowers, 
and incense, and music; down in yonder darksome 
spot another man lies bound in chains, or goes dark- 
ling, almost without a purpose, almost without a 
hope. To one there are “troops of friends;” to 
another, part of the world is hostile, and all the rest 
is strange. One has toil, and taskmasters, and chid- 
ing, and oft-recurring weariness and sickness of the 
heart; another has nothing to do, and all the day to 
do what he will. Here is ruddy health; hard by is 
moaning sickness. Here is loaded basket; yonder, 
pinching poverty. In one case circumstances are all 
favourable for goodness and piety; in another they 
are all inimical, or they seem so. There is no end to 
the variety of ‘‘God’s ways” with men ; and therefore 
men are apt to say, just as Israel did of old, ‘“‘ The way 
of the Lord is not equal:” ‘‘ He has his favourites. He 
is swayed by caprice or by partiality.” ‘‘ Hear now, 
O house of Israel,” was the answer, “‘is not my way 
equal? Are not your ways unequal?” ‘A God of 
truth, and without iniquity, just and right is He.” ‘‘He 
is the rock, and there is no unrighteousness in Him.” 

Not only is there this variety among men—differ- 
encing one from another — but there is very great 
variety in each life within itgelf. Roughness and 
smoothness. Fulness and emptiness. Bright glad- 
ness — bitter grieving. Openness — crookedness. 
Devil’s temptation—Angel’s help. So that the man 
who can settle himself firmly in the belief of the 
rectitude of the ways of the Lord to him at one time, 
is disabled in his faith, and driven with the winds of 
circumstance at another. 

Perhaps it is most difficult of all to believe that 
the ways of the Lord are right, when they seem to 
carry in them almost a necessity of sinning—when 
the tendency, the pressure of the ways is towards that 
issue. If you look at acalm deep river, you would 
hardly know which way the water is flowing, or 
whether there is a flow in any direction. But if you 
look into the water, and see the weeds and the tall 
water-grass bending and stretching away always in 
one direction, you will have no longer any doubt as 
to which way the river is running. Providence, or 
God’s ways to men are, to the outward sight, like that 
great river, and men are like the reeds within it. If 
it flows to goodness, they bend that way. If it flows 
to evil, they bend that way; and there is or seems no 
possibility of resisting the force. The difficulty is to 
see how those ways can be “right” which seem to 
carry men irresistibly into sin. To some, temptation 
is almost as constant as time. There is opportunity 
opening the door! There stands suggestion pointing 
to it! Yonder, inducement beckoning to come in! 
Farther on, example of those who have entered! No 
one says, ‘‘ Beware!” No one says, ‘‘ Come this way 
—into the narrow way of rectitude and safety.” 
There is but the wavering will, already too much in- 
clined to the evil by custom and habit—the wavering 
will, and the evil heart of unbelief on the one side, 
while on the other flows the great river of circum- 
stances—which is one of the ways of God to men— 
and successful resistance seems all but impossible. 














Yes, but not wholly so. We must grant, there is 
no denying, that some men are born and brought up 
with the streams of influence against them. You 
would say that there is almost as little hope of their 
standing up in rectitude as there is that the grass will 
stretch its green length up the stream instead of 
down. 

Now, to meet this difficulty we find not only the 
general consideration that there must be, to any man 
who is responsible, a possibility of obedience and life, 
else there never could be condemnation and death. 
There must be under the government of a just and 
impartial God, a way of life to every one of the sub- 
jects of that government. But in addition to this we 
have one express assurance, just meant to meet and 
obviate this very difficulty. ‘‘ Ye shall not,” saith 
God, ‘‘be tempted above that ye are able. There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man: but God, who is faithful, will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may 
be able to bear it.” For every door of opportunity to 
sin there is a door of escape, and entrance by that 
escape into goodness. or every evil suggestion 
there is a good one. For every devil there is an 
angel. For every lust a heavenly longing: and, 
although, on the onward and upward way, there are 
hung gates of entrance into forbidden ground, and 
flowery paths with no gates ever leading astray—still 
there is a path to each which, if followed, will take 
him at length into the kingdom. 

You may say that it is to Christians that God says, 
‘* Ye shall not be tempted above that ye are able.” 
That is true. But the same principle is applicable to 
ail others. Temptation is common to man. All men 
are tried. Each man on trial may escape and rise 
into goodness, and be saved with the everlasting sal- 
vation. Responsibility varies according to circum- 
stances. To whom little is given of them the less 
shall be required. So when much is given—of them 
—the more. Grace varies, like responsibility, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

But the ways of the Lord are right. Right to all. 
Right to each. Right to one as much as to any other. 
Right on to the end. The ways of the Lord are often 
dark and mysterious ; but they are right. They are 
concealed, or revealed but in part; but right. They 
are very various; not outwardly the same to any two 
individuals of the human race; but right, They are 
changeful to the swme individual; but always right. 
They are sometimes full of trial and temptation, 
seeming to press men on and down to evil; but that 
is only in seeming, for still they are right. The ways 
of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in them. 

II. This is the second point of thought—supplemen- 
tary and explanatory of the first—that the just shall walk 
in them. The whole argument in which we have 
been engaged, which we have only sketched indeed, 
fails more or less with all who are not themselves 
right men. Either a conviction of the divine rectitude 
is not produced; or, if such a conviction has some 
transient place in the mind, it is soon overborne 
and swept away. Right ways require right men to 
walk in them. Right ways require right men to 
understand them. The principle runs through the 
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whole realm of human experience, Thoughts can 
only beapprehended by our intellectual faculty. Beauty 
can be perceived only by the sense of beauty. The 
charm of culture can be felt only by the educated. 
And right ways of God can be seen, acknowledged, 
adopted only by rectified consciences and loving 
hearts. An eye is not more necessary to the percep- 
tion of light than some interior rightness is necessary 
to the perception of the rightness of the ways of God 
to man. 

I have not drawn out the abstract argument in 
favour of the rectitude of God’s ways into any great 
fulness or strength. Far more might be said than 
has been said on the necessary existence of rectitude 
in the Divine character as one attribute of the infinite 
perfection—as a central primary attribute, having a 
natural priority to some others, and a dominating 
influence—as an attribute without which there might 
be an almighty devil, but not an Almighty God. 
Far more might be said of the necessary development 
of a necessary attribute—development in government, 
providence, human life, i.e. it might be shown that a 
quality so essential and so great in the Divine nature, 
must be in manifestation. When a righteous God 
acts, he must act rightly. 

More might be said, too, of the actual visible 
displays of that righteousness in the moral govern- 
ment of this world, in the course of Divine providence 
here in the lives and fortunes of men. It might be 
shown that after all the mysteries are exceptional, 
the seeming unrighteousnesses of God’s ways to men 
far fewer than His manifest rectitudes. For once 
that you find apparent tremor and uncertainty in 
Divine dealings, a hundred times you find firmness 
and constancy. For every shadow there are many 
shinings: and if there are, as we have allowed, some 
instances of apparent partiality on the one hand, and 
apparent disfavour and neglect, and departure from 
His steady covenant ways on the other, it were easy to 
correct such appearances by a reference backwards to 
the general and more universal habit of God seen in 
the general and universal experience of men; just as 
philosophers, guided by the principle of induction, do 
not scruple to disregard, or lift out of the way, little 
facts which have sprung from causes not yet known, 
although these little facts are opposite to, or not 
accounted for by the leading generalisation. That 
generalisation has been fairly and philosophically 
made, and little facts cannot gainsay it, must, when 
they are fully understood, be in accordance with it. 
So, by a large practical generalisation on the materials 
of actual humaf life, any man may reach the inference 
surely and soon that God is righteous, and that his 
ways are right; and, therefore, he may fairly put 
aside for the time anything that seems to be incon- 
sistent with such conclusion. 

Thus there are whole lines of lofty argument that 
we leave almost untouched—touching but the prin- 
ciple of each—giving but a look along the line of each. 
Why? Because these arguments are of very little 
practical avail for the conviction and the conversion 
of men. It is well to know that we have them. It 
is well to be able to look confidently to the deep 
places where they lie—to feel assured that when they 
are needed for the conflict of argument they are there. 





But the prophet here takes quite another line. Hz 
LEADS us away from everything argumentative and 
abstract, and gives us the simple but all-important 
assurance that if we are just men, we shall see God’s 
just ways and walk in them; and that if we are 
‘‘ transgressors” we shall not see the ways, and 
instead of walking in them shall fall. 

The same principle is enunciated when the Psalmist 
says, ‘‘ Light is sown for the righteous.” Notrighteous- 
ness is sown for the enlightened. But knowledge for 
the true-hearted—light for the right. Also by our 
Lord when he says, ‘‘If any man will do the will of 
God, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” Not otherwise, itisimplied. No sure knowing 
without doing. 

The principle is very plain, and it is perfectly un- 
deniable. It is the principle which gives supremacy 
to our moral nature over our intellectual in the whole 
work of our spiritual salvation. Philosophy teaches 
‘know and live.” God teaches ‘‘do and live.” 
Philosophy says man is greatest and best when he 
reasons. God says man is greatest and best when— 
reasoning—he also feels in his conscience, and acts 
out his convictions in his life. Philosophy says, 
‘*Master the difficulties of life with your intellect; 
pierce its mysteries with your most searching thought.” 
God says, ‘“‘Go through those difficulties by your 
faith, and resolve them in your practical obedience.” 

And so at the end we have a twofold application of 
our subject. 

First. To just men troubled with the mystery of 
God’s ways. At any one time we may be sure there 
are always many who are exercised painfully with the 
complexities of Providence, with the darkness of life. 

You know, you ought to know, but it is well to 
be ‘put in remembrance,” that your deliverance 
from such troubles of the mind will come to you 
most fully and speedily, by just hastening along the 
way of personal diligence and practical obedience. 
You cannot tell how your cross has come, why it is not 
removed. You cannot find out God’s meaning in this 
and that dispensation! You cannot see how such 
and such things will or can work for good in any way, 
to any person concerned! Of course you cannot. 
How should you ever expect to be able to do such 
things? Did you think that you could lift the mea- 
suring line of eternity, and measure human lives, or 
even your own? . Be content, more than content— 
be thankful, to know that ‘‘all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Be content, thankful to 
know that ‘‘ He that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” All elseis passing away. Not only the pomps 
and glories of this vain life—not only its possessions 
and joys—but darkness and trouble, and storm and 
mystery ; they are all rolling off as we near the light 
and calmness of the eternal shores. We can even 
make them roll away faster than they are going on 
the swift volume of time. We can pierce them by our 
faith, and master them by our obedience. We can 
make God’s ways, rough to the sight, plain by walk- 
ing in them, easy by continuance therein—right— 
wholly, gloriously right even here, by accepting them 
as our ways unto the end. 

Second. To unjust men, i.e. to irreligious men, 
there is a lesson from this subject quite as important. 
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It is this,—that the very first and chiefest thing for 
you is your own rectification. That great duty (in 
which all other duties are comprehended) takes pre- 
cedence of everything else. You can make no real 
progress without that. There is no higher intelligence, 
no more light for you, without that. It is vain for 
you to talk of your mental difficulties; none of us can 
solye them. It is vain for you to speak of the hard- 
ness, and darkness, and mystery of God’s ways; they 
will be hard, dark, mysterious still, to you, if you 
continue ‘‘a transgressor.”” How should a man see the 
propriety and beauty of a law he transgresses? How 
should a man acknowledge the rightness of God’s ways 
when he is walking wrongly in them, and has given 
his heart to others? Beright. Be rectified. Be con- 
yerted. Repent and be converted. Be a keeper and 
not a breaker of His laws—a lover and not a contemner 
of His name—a dear child in His world-house, and not 
an alien in a far country, and you will understand with 
the rest. You will goina plain path. You will see 
that the world is God’s house, although there are 
shadows in it. You will see that providence is His 
chariot, although its wheels often roll in darkness. 
You will see that moral government is His voice, and 
hand, and presence among men, and that the Judge of 
the whole earth is doing right. You will see all this 





and more, by seeing and accepting the Gospel. Not 
otherwise. In no other way. 

Do not say that thisis an unreasonable service, 
and that you are thus required to accept without 
knowing. We hold that enough is known to justify 
obedience ; far more than enough. The Gospel is set 
before us all in the glorious light of self-evidence— 
as the manifestation of God. The proofs of its divinity 
are abundant and overwhelming. By history pre- 
served—by prophecy fulfilled—by miracle wrought— 
by morality displayed—by doctrine announced—by 
the lives of renewed men in every age—by Jesus 
Christ—it is proved to be divine. 

This Gospel is presented to us all, on these terms. 
Accept on the evidence which is thus brought to you, 
and at the promptings of your own conscience, and 
you shall have knowledge and love, and goodness and 
glory in the end; you shall walk in light through 
darkness, you shall have life in death. Reject, and 
you must have—not by arbitrary appointment, but in 
accordance with eternal law—life dark about you and 
ever more dark—God an enemy by your own election 
—Providence a river rolling you away out to a stormy 
sea—government a check, aterror, as long as you live— 
Jesus Christ a Judge and not a Saviour—and death a 





doomsday instead of a bright birthday for your spirit. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 





AN HONEST HEART. 


I. 


I was in search of health and relaxation amid the 
beautiful scenery of Westmorland. One day I was 
yery much struck by the sight of an elegant building, 
which stood at a short distance from a gentleman’s 
house. 

“Who lives in that house?” I asked of a peasant 
gitl who was passing. 

“Mr. Oswald,” was the answer. 

“ And what building is that?” I inquired, pointing 
to the smaller house. 

“Oh, that’s the poor-school—Mrs. Oswald’s poor- 
school; and that’s Mrs. Oswald,” she added hurriedly, 
directing me to a lady who had just come out of it. 

A few steps brought me almost to the school and to 
the lady’s side. 

** What a nice building your school is !” I said to her. 

She readily entered into conversation with me, and 
we soon discovered that our hearts sought satisfaction 
and looked for strength and peace to the same Divine 
Source. She invited me to sit down with her on a 
bench which was near, and then she began to tell me 
about the school. 

** This school,” she said, ‘‘is closely connected with 
the history of a dear sister whom I shall never forget.” 

Of course my curiosity was excited regarding the 
dear sister she spoke of, and I expressed my desire to 
know something of her history. My new acquaint- 
ance gave it me in something like the following 
words :— 

A merry company met one summer day, in the be- 
ginning of the present century, at the house of old 
James McLaren, in Constitution Street, Leith. It 
Il.—46, 





was the wedding day of his second daughter, Sarah, 
a fine girl of twenty-two. The bridegroom was 
Joseph Muir, a young man of twenty-six, who had 
just succeeded to the business of his late father, 
a corn and flour merchant, in Bernard Street. It 
was ‘‘a capital match,” as people would say, for 
all who knew anything of the Muirs agreed that 
the business was worth having, and that it must 
be a good thing for a young man to start with in 
life, since the late Zacharias Muir had always been 
known as one skilful in the art of putting out a 
shilling so as to make it return to him in the shapo 
of a sovereign. The public, it is true, were not 
quite sure that the ‘old’ fox” — Zacharias having 
been known among the good folks of Leith by that 
name — had effected that profitable transformation 
with a conscience as pure as the gold he made; but 
then it was asked, when was there a prosperous man 
whom nobody spoke against and found fault with? 
But now, at all events, the old man was dead and 
buried, and if there were some doubts as to the way 
he had got his property, there could not be the 
slightest doubt that Joseph was perfectly entitled to 
take it. As to the bride, one day she would of course 
have to divide her father’s inheritance with her eldest 
and only sister, Jane; and judging from old James 
McLaren’s very simple style of living, she would 
scarcely need a brewer’s cart to carry her share from 
Constitution Street to Bernard Street. Sarah was her 
late aunt’s namesake, and she had lived with this old 
lady up till the date of her death. “She had left her 
niece a good sum of money, which, added to the share 
of her father’s property, would perhaps enable her one 
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day to drive her own carriage. Taking all this into 
consideration, people thought they were justified in 
calling the present wedding ‘‘a capital match.” 

And so thought old James himself. He was a re- 
tired schoolmaster, a man of threescore and ten. 
He had spent the last twenty years of his life in 
philosophical researches, and had taken Hobbes as his 
guide. As he tried to imitate that philosopher in his 
way of thinking, so he hoped to resemble him in the 
length of his days, and consequently he fondly ex- 
pected to outlive his ninetieth year at least. In this 
expectation he was anxious to secure a son-in-law, 
whose affluent circumstances would brighten the last 
twenty years of his life. Whether it was owing to the 
influence of Hobbes’s philosophy or some peculiar turn 
of mind in the old schoolmaster, I cannot-tell; but I 
know he was of opinion that the civil law imposed 
upon his daughter the duty, not of choosing a husband 
for herself, but rather a son-in-law for her father. 
Now if Sarah had been freely permitted to choose a 
husband, she certainly would have chosen Robert Adie, 
and not Joseph Muir. But, unluckily, Robert had not 
the qualifications which her father required in the 
man who was to be his son-in-law. He was only a 
clerk in an engineer’s office, in George Street, 
Edinburgh. And when old James noticed that 
Sarah had a liking for poor Robert, he at once inter- 
posed paternal authority, and gave himself no rest 
till he had arranged for the marriage festivity which 
I have mentioned. 

3ut among the guests was one person who, though 
like the rest she wished the young couple ‘‘ God 
speed,” was not by any means merry. That person 
was Sarah’s sister Jane. She for one did not run to 
her bed-room for a slipper to throw after the married 
couple as they departed, nor go to the window to 
enjoy the sight of the crowd as they thronged round 
the carriage; she repaired to the library and, finding 
herself alone, threw herself into an easy chair, 
and burst into tears. Jane had nothing of the 
prophetess in her, but she could not help foresceing 
things which made her sad for her sister’s sake. 

That there was some ground for her melancholy 
misgivings may be inferred from a few words she 
exchanged with her father immediately after the de- 
parture of the young couple. The old man happened 
to step into the library just as she was giving vent to 
her emotion. As-he took a book from a shelf and 
looked at it, he asked her what was the use of all 
that crying and sobbing, now that the matter was 
sealed and no one could alter it even though they 
were to cry their eyes out of their head. To this 
Jane answered that she did not cry to get the matter 
altered, but that, on the contrary, it was the unalter- 
ableness of the matter which made her cry. 

** But you have often told me,” said her father, 
sarcastically, ‘‘that you believed in a perfectly good 
and wise Providence. Now is the time for you to 
show your faith by your works. Wipe your tears, 
anoint your head, and wash your face, for Providence 
will certainly make it all right, won’t it?” 

‘Tt is not the thought of Providence that makes me 
cry,” answered Jane, drying her eyes; ‘‘ for I know 
that the Lord will turn even such an evil as this into 
good for them that love Him. It is the thought of 








the wrong which men are committing that makes 
me sad. I trust the Lord will in the end bring Sarah 
into a safe haven, but I am afraid she will have to 
endure many a storm before she gets there.” 

‘“‘She does not seem to entertain such dismal ex- 
pectations herself,” observed the old man, coolly, 
‘* She appeared to me to be quite happy all day.” 

‘*So she did; but to appear happy is one thing, and 
to be really happy is another. You know Sarah’s 
character as well asIdo. She is possessed of extra- 
ordinary self-control. Her sense of duty to her father 
goes so far as to make her try to obey you not only in 
her deeds, but even in her appearance. So she has 
given you and her husband all the smiles she could; 
but I am afraid she has kept a flood of tears for 
herself, poor thing.” 

‘* Bother your tears,” muttered the old man, gruffly, 
‘‘She is old enough and wise enough to judge for her- 
self. If she thought she could not be happy with 
Joseph, she was a fool to take him.” 

Jane looked at the old man sternly: ‘‘ Father,” she 
said, ‘how can you, how dare you speak in that 
way now? Why did you not say so to her before 
she took him? Did you not tell her, times without 
number, that she could not make you happy unless 
she did so? Did you not repeatedly assure her 
that the day she married Robert Adie would be the 
day of your death ?” 

‘Well, so I did,” answered the old man, doggedly; 
“and I think I acted wisely in that. Joseph is able 
to support her, whereas Robert could not say whether 
he would be in a position to do so for ten years to come. 
But still, had Sarah thought she could never be happy 
with Joseph, she was quite at liberty to refuse him. I 
could not have compelled her. She is of age, you 
know.” 

“But you have compelled her,” said Jane, with 
some animation. ‘‘ You know how dearly she loves 
you, and you know, too, that she would do anything 
to please you. Moral compulsion is often worse than 
physical force.” 

‘You forget to whom you are speaking,” said her 
futher, sharply. ‘‘ At any rate, it is not to you that I 
am responsible for my conduct. Young girls like you 
and Sarah do not know the orld. She may not 
thank me just now; but she will certainly do so after- 
wards, when she finds that I have caused her to build 
her house upon a substantial foundation, which will 
make it stand a little longer than a young man’s 
handsome face and winning manners.” 

‘‘ Her house will, perhaps, stand long enough, but 
her graye will stand still longer,” answered Jane. 

‘* Her graye?” asked the old man. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

‘‘A house in which there is no happiness is little better 
than a giave,” said Jane. ‘‘ Money is a poor substi- 
tute for love. And I am afraid, father, that money 
is all Joseph will be able to show her. There is no 
fear of God before his eyes, and he refuses to have 
anything to do with Christ.” 

‘Well, if he keeps within the limits of the law,” 
said the old philosopher, ‘‘it is all the same whether 
he believes what everybody believes or what nobody 
believes. If the ship sails well and keeps her course, 
what does it matter whether the captain be a Turk or 
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a Christian? Besides, I’m sure Sarah will not care 
much about that, for she is not much of a saint herself 
—at least not in your estimation, if I am right.” 

‘‘ Sarah is still a stranger to true religion,” said Jane. 
“That is the very thing that makes me so anxious about 
her. If she knew the Lord, she would be better able 
to find strength in the hour of affliction, and wisdom 
at the moment of temptation. But had that been 
the case she could not have taken Joseph. To a pas- 
senger on board ship, it may be all the same whether 


the captain is a Turk or a Christian; but to a woman | 


who feels she is on her journey towards eternity, it 
makes a great difference whether her husband is on 
the way to hell or to heaven.” 

‘Well, if Joseph is on his way to hell,” the old 
man rejoined sarcastically, ‘‘she will be thankful to 
me for having given her a noble bit of work to do.” 

Having said these words, he left the room. Jane 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and went qut to take 
the air, for she felt the room more close and stifling 
than she had ever before experienced. 


II. 


Tuts world of ours is full of controversies—some of 
which will only be settled in eternity, while others 
admit of a partial settlement in time. One of the 
latter was Jane’s controversy with her father about 
Sarah’s happiness. 

We are told in Scripture that Hiram, the King of 
Tyre, when he came down to visit the twenty cities in 
the land of Galilee, which Solomon presented to him, 
felt disappointed ‘‘ because they pleased him not;” 
and this was the reason why he called them ‘‘ the land 
of Cabul,” which means ‘‘disappointment.” Sarah 
felt much inclined to give her house in Bernard Street 
asimilar name, when she got better acquainted with 
the persons who constituted her husband’s house- 
hold, and with the spirit which ruled him and his 
friends. The management of the shop was entrusted to 
an elderly man named Alexander Plummer, who had 
been with old Zacharias for more than thirty years, while 
the managementof thecounting-house was in the hands 
of his friend William Turner, who was equal to him 
both in age and time of service. These worthies lived 
in the house, and were regular members of the family. 
By Joseph they were looked upon as indispensable 
pieces of furniture, without which he would haye 
been at a loss how to live. Nay, they were, if I may 
so speak, members of his body—his left and right 
hands. They had assisted his father in conducting the 
business before Joseph was born. They had carried 
him as a baby in their arms, and rocked him as a 
boy on their knees; they had played with him when a 
lad, and had initiated him into the secrets of his father’s 
business when he became a young man. An inti- 
macy had in consequence sprung up between them 
and Joseph, which neither his authority as a master, 
nor his dignity as a married man, could overcome. 
Totell the truth, they formed with Joseph a kind of 
triumyirate, and it was difficult to say which of 
the three was the chief. In this close fellowship of 
course there was no room for Sarah; nor, if the truth 
must be told, did she solicit any: for the intercourse 
of the three friends, though always kept within the 





limits of respect due to the presence of a lady, was yet 
conducted in such a grossly material spirit that she 
felt in their company very much as a musician feels 
when he finds himself in a saw-mill. Besides, their 
ideas about right and wrong, which from time to time 
came to light in their conversation, were so much at 
variance with what she had always understood to be 
just, true, and honest, that, sometimes with a feeling 
of alarm, she would ask her husband whether he was 
really aware what he might one day come to, if he 
allowed himself to be guided by men who maintained 
such principles. 

It was clear to Sarah that domestic happiness would 
be altogether impossible, unless Messrs. Plummer and 
Turner were removedif not fromthe shop and counting- 
house, at least from the family parlour. But here she 
met with very decided opposition from her husband. 
He flatly refused to listen to any proposal of the 
kind, This was one apple of discord which in the very 
first year of their marriage gave rise to many un- 
pleasant conversations between man and wife. 

Another apple of discord was of a financial kind. 
It had been stipulated before the marriage that Sarah 
should remain in possession of her dowry, though she 
should allow a portion of its interest to go to the sup- 
port of the household. Joseph, however, soon expressed 
a wish to have a portion of it for some speculations 
which he desired to go into. Now she knew too well 
about these speculations. She had heard enough 
of them as she listened to the conversation of the 
three at the dinner table, when, under the influence 
of wine, they spoke their minds more fully than they 
did at breakfast. She had no doubt the speculations 
would turn out profitable, but she did not wish to 
give her money for that purpose, and therefore re- 
fused. This was the second apple of discord. 

Then there was a third; and it was of a religious 
character. Her father had been right when he ob- 
served in his conversation with Jane, ‘‘ that Sarah was 
not much of a saint.” It is true, she regularly at- 
tended public worship with her husband, for whatever 
Joseph might be indoors and in the company of his 
friends, he carefully kept up the appearance of religion. 
And as for her, if she did not long for the Sunday 
to be able to go to church, she was at any rate glad 
that there was such a thing as a church, which enabled 
her to get through the Sunday. But if there had 
been neither a Sunday nor a church at all, she would 
perhaps have been still more glad, as, owing to 
the spirit of moderation which unhappily ruled her 
minister, she heard nothing but dry, formal essays, 
called sermons, which supplied nothing to the heart ; 
while during the remainder of the day she was 
compelled to listen to the low jokes of Plummer and 
Turner, or to kill her time in an easy chair under the 
soporific influences of a novel. The fact was, Sarah’s 
religious education had been sadly neglected just at 
that period of her life when a young girl’s heart is 
most capable of receiving deep impressions. Her 
late mother was an excellent and truly pious woman, 
who studiously trained her children in the nurture 
and fear of God; and had Sarah, like her sister 
Jane, been permitted to finish her education under 
the eyes of that loving mother, she would, humanly 
speaking, have continued in the good way in which 
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Jane still walked with all her mind and _ heart. 
But unfortunately for her, as early as the age of 
twelve she was given in charge to her father’s 
sister, a well-to-do lady who resided in Liverpool, and 
who had promised to care for her as though she 
were her own daughter. This arrangement was 
strongly opposed by her mother, who expected little 
good to come to the child’s heart from the company 
and example of a woman like Aunt Sarah. But in 
those days her husband’s domestic circumstances, and 
his obligations to his sister, who from time to time 
helped him out of his difficulties, were such as to 
render Mrs. McLaren’s resistance powerless. The poor 
woman found that adversity is a bad court at which 
to plead the cause of Soul versus Money, especially 
when a man like her husband was the judge. It is 
true McLaren admitted that his sister’s character and 
temper were not exactly the attributes he hoped little 
Sarah would make her own, but they were, in his 
opinion, fully counterbalanced by the weight of her 
purse, the contents of which he expected to see some 
day pass into Sarah’s pocket. This expectation was, 
to a considerable extent, fulfilled after his sister’s 
death, but so also were the fears of his wife. Not 
that Sarah acquired the offensive if not wicked pecu- 
liarities of her aunt’s character. She was by nature 
too noble-minded and too kind-hearted a girl for that. 
But when at the age of twenty she returned to her pa- 
ternal home, after her aunt’s death, her mother found 
her too much what she expected,—a worldly-minded 
girl, as ignorant of the life of God in Christ as she 
was proficient in everything pertaining to the pride 
and the pleasures of this life. But the good, tender- 
hearted mother had not long to witness these dismal 
effects of her sister-in-law’s training. She died about 
twelve months before Sarah’s marriage. 

But estranged though Sarah was from the spirit of 
the Gospel, she had too much natural taste for the 
good and the beautiful not to loathe the total ab- 
sence of anything like spiritual life in her family 
circle. The short time she had spent in her mo- 
ther’s and sister’s company, after her return from 
Liverpool, had, to a certain degree, revived the im- 
pressions of her earlier training. The good seed 
which her mother had sown in her heart when she 
was a child was not altogether choked by the educa- 
tion her aunt had given her. Much of it had begun 
to spring up with renewed vitality, and would have 
been sure to bring forth fruit had not her father’s 
cold and sarcastic philosophy, and the distractions 
consequent on her engagement and marriage with 
Joseph, breathed*an icy air upon the tender plants. 
The value and importance of the truths of the Gospel 
and of a life regulated by these truths did, however, 
become more and more clear to her now that in her 
own domestic circle she witnessed the utter barrenness 
of a life without God and without Christ. True, it was 
no spiritual life she had spent at her aunt’s house ; but 
there the theatre, the ball, and the music-hall had 
turned that life into a garden, which, if it produced no 
fruits to the glory of God, did at least yield abundant 
flowers to the pleasure of man. But in her husband 


there was as little taste for music or for art of any 
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kind as there was melody in the flour-sacks in his 
shop. Still Sarah hoped that his sense of the beau- 
tiful and the melodious might be developed if he 
allowed himself to be brought under the influence of 
the fine arts. So she tried to induce him to accompany 
her to the theatre and the concert-room, having 
little doubt that this would cause him to look out for 
intercourse with a higher class of people than he had 
been wont to associate with. But here again she 
found that their characters and tastes were diametri- 
cally opposed. He cared as little to sit down with her in 
box or stall as she liked to be with him in his flour-mill, 
The ring of cash on the counter was the only sound ho 
could enjoy; and the lively gossip of merchants, farmers, 
and millers at the market or in the tavern the only 
dramatic performance to which he could listen with 
pleasure. 

Being thus compelled to spend whole evenings 
alone in her dull home, and having no husband whom 
she could love, no world she could enjoy, and no God 
in whom she could find consolation, she felt utterly 
miserable. Now she remembered, with an unutterable 
feeling of home-sickness, the days of her childhood, 
when she would stand at her mother’s knee, gaze at the 
pictures in her illustrated Bible, and hear her mother 
tell the beautiful stories about Jesus; or when at 
morn and even her mother would kneel down with 
her, and commit her to the care of Jesus, in that glorious 
heaven where there are neither tears nor sorrow. 
And in moments of despondency she would accuse 
God, her parents, her aunt, and everybody she could 
think of, because they had permitted her to be with- 
drawn from those lovely scenes, the recollection of 
which now formed the only ray of light in the thick 
darkness that surrounded her. 

It was on one of these dismal evenings that she was 
visited by Jane. Her sister did not visit her very 
often. The fact was, Sarah studiously concealed every 
evidence of her grief from her father and sister. She 
was always merry and frolicsome when she entered 
her parental home. She was full of fun, and inex- 
haustible in stories which made her father laugh 
heartily. The old man had become an invalid soon 
after her marriage. There were good grounds to 
doubt whether his expectation that he would also 
equal Hobbes in the art of longevity would be real- 
ised. Sarah was therefore determined to do all in 
her power to cheer up the old man’s sinking spirits. 
So whenever she was with him she made his, room 
ring with merriment. And when Jane visited her 
she acted the same part. She was ashamed to ap- 
pear a different person at home from what she was 
elsewhere. And her sister was the last person whom 
she would have liked to make her confidante in 
her misery, for it was Jane who had warned her 
against her marriage with Joseph. But the good 
and sensible girl saw clearly through the whole 
matter. She knew very well that Sarah was not 
happy, and she often wept for her sake, and constantly 
prayed forher. But she respected her secret, and so she 
visited her but seldom, because she knew that forced 
or premature confessions cause a feeling of discomfiture 
and not of relief. 

ANDREW WUITGIFT. 
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THE opposition on the part of the extreme portion 
of the Church of Rome that arose to the appointment 
of Dr. Newman to the charge of a Mission in Oxford, 
almost as soon as the scheme was announced, seems 
to have had the effect of arresting the proposal for the 
present, and, at the same time, it throws instructive 
light on the difficulty of amalgamating the English 
perverts with the thoroughbred members of the 
Church of Rome. The fusion is evidently incomplete. 
Dr. Newman is not thoroughly trusted by his eccle- 
siastical superiors. The opinion of him at Rome 
seems to be that indicated by the Roman correspondent 
of the Weekly Register :— 


“Tt is needless to say—for any one who knows the pre- 
vailing spirit of Rome—that this distinguished man has no 
longer, in Roman opinion, the high place he once held. It 
could hardly be otherwise, after the sermon on the temporal 
power, certain passages of the Apologia, and the having 
allowed his great name to be linked with that of one of the 
bitterest haters of Rome in the dedication of Mr. Oxenham’s 
translation of Dr. Déllinger’s First Ages of the Church. Now, 
when the Church is tossed about as it is, and when Ger- 
manising is its deadliest danger, the mere shadow of a suse 
picion of Germanising, however unfounded, please God, it 
may really be, could hardly save any man, however great 
and illustrious as a Catholic, from having the confidence in 
him shaken. The decision of the Holy Father does not, 
however, amount to more than this. Good soldier of the 
faith as Dr. Newman has been, and devoted Catholic as he 
still doubtless is, a mission of so delicate a nature as that 
proposed for Oxford could not safely be intrusted to one who 
has compromised himself in the opinion of Rome by certain 
statements, and who, though no doubt undeservedly, is 
leaned upon by the Germanising school of younger Catholics 
in England as their strongest staff. Only an Ultramontane 
without a taint in his fidelity could enter such an arena as 
that of Oxford life with results to the advantage of the faith 
in England.” 


The more independent portion of the English Catholic 
laity, however, do not sit easy under the implied 
censure of Dr. Newman, and a considerable number 
of peers and Members of Parliament, and other influ- 
ential laymen, have sent him an address, expressing 
their deep pain at the ‘‘anonymous attacks” that 
have been made upon him, and their sense of obliga- 
tion for the services rendered by him to the cause of 
religion. It is no doubt pleasant to see the true spirit 
of Englishmen thus asserting itself, and revolting 
against the tyranny that balks its schemes and snubs 
its heroes; but one does not see what right these 
gentlemen have to complain. They can hardly sup- 
pose that the authority to which they have committed 
themselves will allow them to repudiate its decisions 
when they happen to dislike them; and as little can 
it approve of a public protest which tends to weaken 
its prestige and to encourage the spirit of rebellion. 
Englishmen, in the eyes of the Papal authorities of 
Rome, are only half-converted when they are brought 
over to moderate or Anglican Romanism; another 
great heave is necessary to carry them on to the ex- 
treme Ultramontane party. And no doubt, amid all 


the congratulations of Rome on the progress made 
towards conversion, very great anxiety yet prevails as 
to how this second stage of the process is eyer to be 
carried into effect. 
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The ritualistic question, according to Lord Derby’s 
decision, is to be given to the charge of a Royal Com- 
mission. Lord Shaftesbury and his friends do not 
recognise this as a satisfactory form of public action 
in the matter. They think, considering especially 
the largeness of the inquiry which the Commission 
has to make, that it will occupy too long time; that 
before it can make any report the evils complained of 
will have taken root, and will be the more difficult to 
eradicate ; while, on the other hand, Dr. Pusey.and 
the ritualistic party reckon that the keenness of 
feeling now prevalent will have subsided, and con- 
sequently that little or nothing will be done to check 
their progress. Lord Shaftesbury accordingly de- 
clined to withdraw his bill rendering illegal the use 
of the ritualistic vestments; and it came on for its 
second reading in the House of Commons on the 14th 
inst. ; but a motion by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that the debate be adjourned for two months, was 
carried by 61 to 46. 

A somewhat significant decision has been come to, 
by a great majority, at the recent meeting of the 
English Congregational Union. A question has for 
some time been under consideration of the Union 
whether Baptist churches ought to be excluded from 
its fellowship. Referred to a committee, it was dis- 
cussed there, but the decision having been come to by 
a bare majority, the question returned to the Union 
itself. The decision is to the effect that when the 
privilege of membership and ehgibility to office are 
not dependent on the opinions held on baptism, Baptist 
churches may be admitted to the Union. In other 
words, that though the practice of the churches be 
anti-pedobaptist, yet if this is not made a term of 
communion, such churches may be members of the 
Congregational Union. The decision is interesting, 
not merely as it concerns the two denominations in 
question, but as indicating the wholesome tendency of 
the present day to admit of a larger number of open 
questions on non-essential points than in former 
times was considered allowable. There can be no 
doubt that the tendency of the times is to a larger 
measure of comprehensiyeness in the constitution and 
fellowship of churches, and that this tendency would 
rapidly be carried into effect but for the fear enter- 
tained by some good men that comprelrension would 
degenerate into latitudinarianism, and that the church 
would become a perfect Babel of discordant elements. 
These fears, however, spring very much from a morbid 
feeling of distrust which can leave nothing to the 
Head of the Church to look after, but must have 
everything fixed and settled by human hands on the 
most stringent and unalterable basis. 

The May meetings of the religious societies have 
not brought much that is of fresh interest before the 
public. It is unfortunate that the annual reswmés of 
our religious and philanthrépical societies have all to 
be presented to popular audiences, and that they have 
also to be directed in a large measure to the practical 
object of replenishing the exchequer. The temptation 
to a large use of the couleur de rose becomes very great, 
and the necessity of providing piquant and popular 
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speakers, who may be able to give a pre-eminent 
interest to the scheme which they advocate, is apt to 
deprive the proceedings of some of the highest ele- 
ments of value. To those who go over the reports at 
a distance, with the earnest desire to find out how the 
cause of Christ is really prospering, the amount of 
trustworthy light which they afford is extremely 
small. It would be a most important thing to obtain 
from our most experienced philanthropists and our 
most thoughtful and observant ministers and lay- 
men a calm, candid, unadorned statement of the 
progress and prospects of Christian missions at home 
and abroad, and the relative efficiency of the 
different methods now in operation for advancing 
the Gospel. It is hardly possible to extract any- 
thing of the kind from the reports of the public 
meetings. On the whole, however, the reports this 
year seem to be of a hopeful and encouraging cha- 
racter. Last year was a year of, for the most part, 
diminished revenues, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary prosperity of the country. This year has been 
a year of commercial panic, and to many of diminished 
resources, yet the revenues of the societies on the 
whole are considerably greater than before. The fact 
shows clearly that temporal prosperity is not the 
condition most favourable to large giving. When 
riches increase, the temptation seems irresistible for 
men to set their hearts upon them. When resources 
begin to fail, men seem to get startled, to be reminded 
of their responsibility, and hasten to acknowledge 
Him who claims the silver and the gold. 

Selecting, so far as our limits will allow, a few 
characteristic utterances on points of leading interest, 
we take, first of all, a couple of sentences from the 
speeches of Mr. Ryle and Lord Shaftesbury at the 
Pastoral-Aid Society, on the prevalent religious taste 
of the English people at the present day. Mr. Ryle 
dwelt on the unpopularity of Evangelical opinions :— 

“There is no use,” he said, ‘‘in concealing the fact, that 
in these days our opinions are not very popular. ‘There is 
now a great run, whatever may have been the case in times 
past, against the Evangelical body in the Church. Some 
find fault with us for want of learning, and some find fault 


with us for want of sound Churchmanship. Faults of all 
sorts, indeed, are constantly being laid to our charge.” 


Lord Shaftesbury took up the remark, but qualified 
it by confining it to a section of the people :— 


“Mr. Ryle said that Evangelical religion is not popular. 
In one sense that is quite correct. It is not popular with 
men of science ; it is not popular with great doctors of divi- 
nity; it is not popular with many medical men; it is not 
popular with the learned and the educated classes ; it is not 
popular with fine folks who ride about London ands other 
great towns. But I will tell you where it is popular—it is 
popular when it is faithfully preached among the great mass 
of the working people. Ispeak from an experience of many 
years, and I say that the people of England are a very re- 
markable people, and whether it be the meaner and poorer 
sort, or whether it be the skilled artisans who are concerned 
—TI have said this again and again, and I now repeat it— 
they will either have no religion at all, or they will have a 
religion of the very best quality ; they will only have the 
simplicity of the truth ; they will only have a religion which 
will stimulate the soul, and open the heart, that will fit a 
man to perform his duties in this life, and prepare him for a 
joyous and glorious eternity.” 


At a meeting of the Tract Society Mr. Stowell Brown 
made some just observations on the prominence given 








in some of our newspapers to the records of crime, and 
all kinds of infamy. Complimenting the moral tone 
of the press as in general very high, he took exception 
to those papers which seemed to delight in records of 
profligacy and crime :— 

“There were some papers particularly devoted to this 
delightful task of telling the world about its own abomi- 
nations. . . . . +. There was a demand for this sort 
of thing, and, therefore, there was a supply; but while 
demand created supply, there were some things in which 
supply created demand. It was a far easier matter to 
raise the devil than to lay him again; and this devil of 
a bad and beastly taste in literature had been raised, and 
it would be very hard work indeed to overcome it, and 
to raise a better taste to take its place. These details of 
embezzlement, and of murder and suicide, and other terrible 
things, we might rely upon it, were teaching somebody or 
other some branch of the devil’s trade, and as one of the 
greatest scholars and philosophers of modern times had said, 
it was best not to read books in which one made the ac- 
quaintance of the devil. That was just the acquaintance 
that a man did make whetherin novels he read of imaginary 
rascals or in police and assize reports of real ones; therefore 
he certainly should like to see a little more interest taken in 
the cause of public morals. In regard to such reports in the 
newspaper press, it struck him that the creatures who often 
figured so largely in those columns did not deserve to have 
so much remark attached to them, and they did not deserve 
to have such a fuss made about them. Why should Palmer, 
the murderer, have page after page ; and Peabody, perhaps, 
an odd half-column somewhere? Let the misdeeds of men 
who violated all the laws of God and man just be dismissed 
so far as the press was concerned in a few strong, honest, 
manly statements, expressive of strong disapprobation, or, 
if they would, of execration.”’ 


An excellent illustration of the manner in which 
sympathy in temporal matters may become helpful 
in opening the heart to the Gospel was furnished by 
the Rey. C. Garrett at the Wesleyan Missionary meet- 
ing. Referring to the progress of Secularism in Lan- 
cashire, he remarked that the cotton famine had given 
it a quietus, from which it had not yet recovered. 


“When the Secularists used to come to meet us, they 
said to the people, ‘Don't listen to these men; all they 
want is your money. All their talk is about the next world. 
They do not care about this. They do not care about your 
having food, clothes, and healthy homes.’ And thus we 
were taunted everywhere. Then occurred the outbreak of 
that terrible cotton famine. Where were the Secularists 
then? Like the Arabs of the desert, they folded up their 
tents and silently stole away. Some of us stayed down there 
and met the crisis. We went among the people’s homes, 
and when they came to us we did not ask, ‘ Are you a Catho- 
lic? Are you a Protestant? Or, are you a. Secularist ?’ 
No; wesimply asked, ‘Are you a working-man in trouble ?’ 
And if he was, we helped him. The people know this. 
And they see, and we see, and other Ministers also see, that 
Secularism has never rallied. True, it did try to get upa 
ball at Rochdale for the benefit of the sufferers by the cotton 
famine; but nobody was willing to dance, and there was an 
end of it. The working-men know now who are their true 
friends ; and there is not a place in all Lancashire where 
they will not hear us. I do not say that they all come to 
chapel; but they do prize Christianity and value Christian 
ministers as they never did before.” 

The progress of ragged schools during the last 
twenty-three years is such that provision is now made 
in London for the whole of the 30,000 children which 
at first were reckoned to require their aid. But the 
appalling fact now comes out, from careful house- 
to-house visitation, that in London there are other 
30,000 children in the same predicament! In other 
words, though the first field has been overtaken, 
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another field of equal extent and equal necessity now 
stands revealed, demanding that the number of schools 
should be doubled, and the number of teachers trebled! 
While this state of things may in part be accounted 
for by the natural increase in the population of the 
metropolis during the last twenty-three years, it proves 
at the same time too plainly that the agencies of 
deterioration now at work are producing their fruits 
far more rapidly than the agencies of improvement. 
In particular it throws ominous light on the moral 
effects of those recent changes, which have caused the 
demolition of such a multitude of houses, scattered the 
poor, deranged their habits and ways of living, and 
caused them to pack the more closely into houses 
already too much crowded for civilised or even decent 
living. 

In connection with the field of Foreign Missions, 
some very interesting observations were made by the 
Rey. H. B. Tristram, on the disintegrating process going 
on in Mahometanism, especially in Turkey, Arahia, 
and Northern Africa. Mahometanism he believed to 

be the hardest of all systems with which the truth had 

to struggle, and this made its rapid and sudden disinte- 
gration all the more remarkable. What had made it 
so unassailable hitherto was, the utter discouragement, 
and even absence of inquiry in Mahometan countries. 
~ He had searched for a single book written in Arabic 
against Christianity, and had never found one. The 
reason of this was that Mahometanism was a religion, 
not of argument, but of the sword. But things were 
beginning to change. Dr. Pfander’s “ Balance of 

Truth” had created a great agitation at Constantinople, 

and eyen to Damascus and the country east of the 

Jordan, that agitation had penetrated. An elaborate 

reply to it, ‘‘ The Setting-forth of the Truth,” had been 

published at Constantinople. The willingness to argue 
was a new feature of Mahometanism. If it were asked 
why so intelligent a people had hitherto been so 

opposed to argument, Christianity, or at least a 

so-called Christianity, had the whole of it to answer 

for. It was the presence of the corrupt churches of 
the East which had deadened the Mahometan mind, 
and crushed all controversy :— 


“Some years ago, finding that a Sheikh living in the in- 
terior of Tunis had got hold of a New Testament which he 
had purchased at a I’rench colporteur’s store in the city of 
Tunis, he asked the chief how he liked that Koran. The 
reply was, ‘It is a good Koran; but you go and say it is 
your Koran ; and then,’ he added with a sneer as he uttered 
the words, ‘you go and say your prayers to a dead woman! 
Yet you would have me be a Christian!’ Thank God! both 
the Kuropean and Syrian Mohammedan were better informed 
than that now. All that they saw in the corrupt native 
Churches went directly against this instinct which had been 
implanted in them with regard to the spirituality and unity 
of the Godhead. If they went into the Greek churches, 
they saw saint-worship and picture-kissing; and if they 
entered the Romish churches, they saw woman-worship and 
image-worship. So they returned to their simple mosques 
perfectly satisfied that these people were far behind them- 
selves in their religion. So long as the Eastern Churches 
thus belie the truth which they professed, so long we could 
have but little hope that the Mohammedans who were 
acquaintéd with Christianity only through them would 
listen to the books and teaching of the Church Missionaries. 
And Rome knew this well. He himself had had a conversa- 
tion with a learned and distinguished Romish prelate, the 
Archbishop of Algiers. Speaking of the thousands of pounds 
that the Jesuit Missionaries had spent upon their North 





African Missions, the Archbishop admitted that they could 
scarcely boast of a single convert among the Bedouins of 
the North or the Moors on the coast. He hazarded the 
remark, ‘Don’t you think it is your image-worship that is 
offensive to the people?’ ‘True,’ was the answer. ‘T have 
often felt myself that we have made a great mistake, and if 
I had had the originating of the North African Mission, I 
should have omitted a great deal of the culte exterieur.’”’ 


Mr. Tristram proceeded to tell how Mr. Zeller, the 
Church Missions agent in the East of the Jordan, was 
everywhere distinguished from the Romish and the 
great priests, as ‘‘ The Priest of the Book.” He him- 
self had been honoured as ‘‘one of the Christians of the 
Book,” and by that title the Protestants of this country 
were known there. 

It is pleasant to observe on the Continent not only 
the more favourable prospects of peace, but the manner 
in which some voices, not usually allowed to be heard 
on questions of peace and war, have been making their 
influence felt. The correspondent of a London paper 
refers with interest to a letter from M. Jean Dollfus, 
of Mulhouse, ‘‘the Cobden of France, and the Roths- 
child of its industrial world.” 

“ Celebrated at once for his wealth, his philanthropy, his 
enlightenment, and his great popularity, there is scarcely 
any one perhaps better entitled to speak in behalf of the 
labouring classes whom he so largely employs, and whose 
sentiments he knows so well. This gentleman was shocked 
to see statements put forth by journals more Imperialist. 
than the Empire, to the effect that all Alsace was ready to 
march against Prussia. He replies that ‘all Alsace’ is, in- 
deed, ready to ‘defend itself against invasion;’ but that 
‘all Alsace’ is not only ‘opposed’ to war, but ‘regards 
with horror, as something monstrous, a war which should 
be undertaken for the possession of a fortress, or a mere 
aggrandisement of I'rench territory.’ Petitions, he asserts, 
are everywhere being sent to the Emperor in favour of 
peace. Peace, progress, and the well-being of all classes 
are, he says, the best of fortresses, and will enable us to dis- 
pense with all others. Human life is now to be regarded as 
something sacred, and not a thing to be thrown away by 
hundreds of thousands, nor is glory to consist in the effusion 
of human blood. This is new language to be put forth in 
France in the name of the masses, and to be applauded as it 
has been. Such sentiments also appear to be spreading far and 
wide, and we hear of peace petitions being signed in the Gir- 
onde and the West, as well as in the Haut-Rhin and the East. 
The French ouvriers seem at last to have begun to discover 
that such wages as they now enjoy in possession are preferable 
even to the chance of the ddton de maréchal in perspective.” 

The Pope has been comforting himself, amid his 
European troubles, by the thought and the sight of 
the boy Mortara, the young Jew, whose forcible 
seizure by the priests made such a work a few years 
ago. ‘*My dear child,” said the Pope, ‘‘thou art 
doubly dear to me, because I have brought thee to 
Jesus Christ. Statesmen and citizens, princes and 
journalists, all the world together, have leagued to 
defend and protect thee from the grace of God, given 
in his mercy to call thee to truth, and carry thee 
through the perils with which thou wast environed.” 
In fact, the boy is a saint, despite the gates of hell, 
and the Pope who made him one, is a hero and cham- 
pion of the faith. The Pope has certainly a wonder- 
ful knack of transforming an act of forcible robbery, 
and turning it into a source of consolation. We 
cannot much wonder if he should have given secret 
countenance to the brigands, as his enemies alleged, 
seeing he can find so much comfort from his own 
achievement in a corresponding line. 
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Dr. De Sanctis has published, in Evangelical 
Christendom, a statement of his views on the present 
state of religion in Italy. It is very far from re- 
assuring. He says the religious sentiment in Italy 
is dead, and that, considered from a Christian point 
of view, it may be represented by the valley full of 
dry bones spoken of in Ezekiel xxxvii. After giving 
some proofs and illustrations of this sad fact, in con- 
nection with the educated classes, he goes on :— 


“The religious sentiment of the lower classes again may 
be known by simply coming in contact with them, and 
understanding their conversation. Swearing is the charac- 
teristic of the common people in Italy, especially in the 
districts of Tuscany and the Romagna. The Neapolitans 
and the Genevese are notorious for evil-speaking and 
cursing, while the Piedmontese bear the palm all over 
Italy for the vileness of their language. Go into an inn of 
an evening, and especially of a Sunday, when it is sure to 
be crowded, and listen to the talk that is going on; take a 
part in their familiar talk, whether in the workshop, the 
piazza, or on the public promenade, and you will observe 
that if any one starts the subject of infidelity, or casts 
ridicule on religion, the conversation becomes animated, 
and shouts of laughter greet the speaker on all sides. If 
any one, on the contrary, breaks in with a few serious re- 
marks on religion, he is treated as a Jesuit, a hypocrite, and 
a bigot, and is soon constrained to be silent, in order not 
to evoke the most fearful oaths and the most violent outburst 
of anger on the part of his comrades. ..... Immorality 
is the basis of the whole Italian edifice. If we were only 
to raise a small portion of the curtain, we could easily show 
that. in every class of citizens so gross an immorality is 
manifested as absolutely to exclude the existence of any re- 
ligious sentiment in the heart, unless, indeed, by religious 
sentiment is meant that artificial religion which never in- 
fluences the heart.” 


As for liberty of conscience, those who desire 
it most are those who think all religion an inno- 
eent error, and deem it wrong to coerce men to 
adopt an error. In the upper classes of Italian 
society some are bigots, who contrive to reconcile 
religion and worldliness, who would neither miss 
a ball or a theatre, nor forego a mass or a reli- 
gious ceremony. Some are indifferent and sceptical, 
and can adapt their tone to the company they are in. 
In the southern parts of the country superstition 
reigns both in the cities and in the rural districts; in the 
northern parts there is more scepticism in the cities, but 
hardly less superstition in the country parishes. Such 
is Dr. De Sanctis’ view of the religious condition of 
Italy: well fitted to dissipate the dream of those who 
fancied that Italy was on the eve of becoming a Pro- 
testant nation; well fitted, too, to stimulate the 
prayers and efforts of all who believe-that even so 
unpromising a wilderness shall yet, through the Word 
and Spirit of God, become a fruitful field. 

If the clouds hang so dark and heavy over Italy, it 
is encouraging to learn that further east, over a 
country that but a few years ago had quite as much 
resemblance to the valley of dry bones, brighter 
gleams have begun to appear. Geographers have 
generally regarded Armenia as the early cradle of the 
human race, and the scene of the Garden of Eden. 
The ancient Armenian Church (which, however, is 
not limited to the district of Armenia) was disfigured 
by the Monophysite heresy, regarding Christ as having 
but one nature, the human being in a manner ab- 
sorbed by the Divine. The present Armenian Church, 





in its practices and spirit, bears a close resemblance to 
the Greek Church and the Church of Rome. The 
Protestant or Evangelical movement which, chiefly 
under the auspices of the American missionaries, has 
made progress in several parts of Turkey, has been 
remarkably successful in Armenia. During the pre- 
sent year a singular awakening has taken place in 
the district, which has for its centre the town of 
Kharpoot, in Armenia Proper, and extends along the 
banks of the Eastern and Western Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The awakening began with the week of 
prayer in January. About the end of the week con- 
siderable religious feryour began to appear, and on 
the Saturday the impression was very remarkable. 
Among other tokens of a Divine presence, three of 
the most prominent men of the community arose and 
declared that thenceforth they intended to serve the 
Lord. One of these, whose name is Sarkis Agha, isa 
young man of great intelligence, and much respected 
in the town. For four years he had been a Protestant 
at heart, but had never before had courage to declare 
himself. He is now working hard among his ac- 
quaintances in the town. On the Monday he went 
into the market, and inyited twelve or fifteen of his 
most intimate friends, all of them men of wealth and 
influence, to his place of business, to tell them of the 
change in his feelings and purposes. He had expected 
nothing from them but ridicule and abuse, but, to his 
surprise, they were almost all in tears. They assured 
him that he alone was wise, and begged him to read 
the Scriptures to them, and to pray with and for 
them. ‘There are hundreds in the town like them, 
almost persuaded to become Christians. Agha, it is 
said, has hitherto been engaged in the business of 
lending money at high rates to men in debt. Like 
Zaccheus, he seems to haye been smitten in conscience 
for the exorbitance of his past demands, and has de- 
termined not only to give up the business, but to pay 
back what he has charged beyond the legal rate. The 
awakening has extended to several of the neighbour- 
ing villages. At one, the missionary found morning 
and evening prayer-meetings, attended by from one 
hundred to two hundred persons; and during the day 
his room was thronged with anxious inquirers after 
the way of salvation. In other villages the impression 
was equally marked and wide-spread, and cheering 
evidence of a most vital change is given by very 
many. The people, too, have been taking a deep in- 
terest in supporting their own religious institutions. 
‘* Systematic beneficence’? has taken root among 
them, and many a poor man is conscientiously dedi- 
cating a tenth of his substance to the Lord. It is 
the rule of the mission that no church is ever formed 
until the people are ready to call a pastor, and sub- 
scribe one-half of his salary. A movement for re- 
forming the Armenian Church is going on at the 
same time among those who think that it is capable 
of being revived internally to evangelical doctrine 
and worship. ‘‘The leaders of this movement,” says 
the correspondent of Evangelical Christendom, ‘‘ have 
made more progress in their ideas of reform within 
three months than they had ever done before that 
time. They have comé to a fuller conception of spiri- 
tual religion, and that the great want of the Arme- 
nian Church is a baptism of the Holy Spirit.” 
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MIR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL have 

the honour to announce AN ENTIRELY 
NEW EDITION OF THE WHOLE OF 
MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. It will be pro- 
duced with especial care, and has been devised by 
Mr. Dickens and his Publishers, with the object 
of combining the four important points : 


LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, AND 
CHEAPNESS. 








Twenty years have elapsed since the first stereotype plates 
were cast for cheap editions of this series of books. It is con- 
sidered that the time has come for reprinting them in a far more 
agreeable and remarkable form, and for offering them to the 
public in association with every available modern advantage. 


In the new Edition now announced, each Novel will be com- 
pleted in a single volume. The page will be a flowing, open 
page, free from the objection of having double columns. A 
descriptive head-line will be attached by the authog to every 
right-hand page. _ Every volume will contain eight of the original 
Illustrations, selected as the best. Every volume will be printed 
in clear type, on fine toned paper, by one or other of the first 
printing-houses in London, and will be strongly bound in red 
cloth. The price of Tue Pickwick Papers in this form 
(taking that book as an example), will be Turez Suitiines 


AND SIXPENCE. 


The Edition will bear the distinguishing fac-simile Title: 























THE 
Varta0r chen __. 
EDITION. 








This Title, appended to every volume, may suggest to the 
Author’s countrymen, his present watchfulness over his own 
Edition, and his hopes that it may remain a favourite with 


them when he shall have left their service for ever. On the 
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other side of the Atlantic, it may perhaps act as a reminder 
that he has arranged with Messrs. Ticknor anp Fietps, of 
Boston, to reproduce his Works (in this Edition and in others) 
in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as 
their author. If the great American People should see any 
good reason for recognizing those claims too, without detriment 
to themselves, the imprint of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will 
henceforth afford them their opportunity. 


The first volume will be published at the end of the month 
of May, and the Series will be issued monthly, in the following 


order : 
fm PICKWICK PAPERS ...... 20.0 cccees Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
MEARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ..... ........ .«» Lhree Shillings and Sixpence. 
MPABVER TWIST ..ccccccccccccccccececess Lnree Shillings. 
SE MNID SOM oecccccvccsccecesece Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE OLD CuRIOSITY SHOP ..... «++ee+J hree Shillings. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ........c0.cseees . Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Davip COPPERFIELD ................-. Lhree Shillings and Sixpence. 
BARNABY RUDGE .........eee00seee0e0~ Lhree Shillings. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS ...... pak eevees Three Shillings. 
BLEAK HOUSE ..... sisie eievoeis cewrerkes Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
AMERICAN NOTES AND REPRINTED ey 

MENCES ......-. siete gimivataaci canna \ ree aaa 
A TALE oF Two CITIES ..... + eves Lhree Shillings. 
SEEM DORRIT, ... 00... ccccccesces ....-.Lhree Shillings and Sixpence. 
SEE OE OB... s: ccerdeasiveseeccve Three Shillings. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS ............ eosee.. Lhree Shillings. 
Harp TIMES, AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. . Three Shillings. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL LRAVELLER ...... Three Shillings. 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 





LONDON : 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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81 Tending towards a Compromise. 





** A glass of water!” said the passionate Wardle. ‘‘ Bring a bucket, and throw 
it all over her ; it’ll do her good, and she richly deserves it.” 

‘‘ Ugh, you brute! ” ejaculated the kind-hearted landlady. ‘‘ Poor dear.” And 4 
with sundry ejaculations, of ‘‘Come now, there’s a dear—drink a little of this—~ 
it’ll do you good—don’t give way so—there’s a love,” &c., &c., the landlady, § 
assisted by a chamber-maid, proceeded to vinegar the forehead, beat the hands, 
titillate the nose, and unlace the stays of the spinster aunt, and to administer such 
other restoratives as are usually applied by compassionate females to ladies who 
are endeavouring to ferment themselves into hysterics. 

‘‘ Coach is ready, sir,” said Sam, appearing at the door. 

‘‘Come along,” cried Wardle. ‘¢ I’ll carry her down stairs.” 

At this proposition, the hysterics came on with redoubled violence. 

The landlady was about to enter a very violent protest against this proceeding, 
and had already given vent to an indignant inquiry whether Mr. Wardle considered 4 
himself a lord of the creation, when Mr. Jingle interposed— 

‘* Boots,”’ said he, ‘** get me an officer.” 

‘¢ Stay, stay,” said little Mr. Perker. ‘‘ Consider, sir, consider.” 

‘¢T’ll not consider,” replied Jingle. ‘‘ She’s her own mistress—see who dares 
to take her away—unless she wishes it.” 

‘I won’t be taken away,” murmured the spinster aunt. I don’t wish it” 499 
(Here there was a frightful relapse). be 
‘¢ My dear sir,”’ said the little man, in a low tone, taking Mr. Wardle and Mr, 

Pickwick apart: ‘¢ My dear sir, we’re in a very awkward situation. It’s a distressing 
case—very ; I never knew one more so; but really, my dear sir, really we have no 
power to control this lady’s actions. I warned you before we came, my dear Sit, | 
that there was nothing to look to but a compromise.” 

There was a short pause. 

‘¢ What kind of compromise would you recommend ?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. } 4 

*¢ Why, my dear sir, our friend’s in an unpleasant position—very much so. We jy 
must be content to suffer some pecuniary loss.” 

‘¢ T’ll suffer any, rather than submit to this disgrace, and let her, fool as she is, 
be made miserable for life,”? said Wardle. a 

‘‘T rather think it can be done,” said the bustling little man. ‘ Mr. Jingle, | 
will you step with us into the next room for a moment ?” : 

Mr. Jingle assented, and the quartette walked into an empty apartment. 1 

‘¢ Now, sir,” said the little man, as he carefully closed the door, “is there n0 7 
way 0: accommodating this matter—step this way, sir, for a moment—into this 7 
window, sir, where we can be alone—there, sir, there, pray sit down, sir. Now, 
my dear sir, between you and I, we know very well, my dear sir, that you have 
run off with this lady for the sake of her money. Don’t frown, sir, don’t frown; 

I say, between you and I, we know it. Weare both men of the world, and wé 
know very well that our friends here, are not—eh ?” 

Mr. Jingle’s face gradually relaxed; and something distantly resembling a wink 
quivered for an instant in his left eye. 

‘“‘ Very good, very good,” said the little man, observing the impression he } f 
made. ‘ Now the fact is, that beyond a few hundreds, the lady has littlé ory 
nothing till the death of her mother—fine old lady, my dear sir.” 4 

‘* Old,” said Mr. Jingle, briefly but emphatically. f 

‘¢ Why, yes,” said the attorney with a slight cough. ‘ You are right, my dear 
sir, she is rather old. She comes of an old family though, my dear sir ; old in 7 
every sense of the word. The founder of that family came into Kent, when J 
Julius Cesar invaded Britain ;—only one member of it, since, who hasn’t lived to 7 
eighty-five, and Ae was beheaded by one of the Henrys. The old lady is not) 
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LADIES AND THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
TO aT aE Bnd sonnsowe ttsacat JAMES SPENCE & CO.’s 


AES ~ SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- New, Useful, and Cheap 
ABR a EON cous Remedy has been in general use for SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &e., &e. 
“ oe f\ wu wards of Forty Years, and has pre- PATTERNS POST FAKE. 
erved numerous Children when suffering | Wide BLACK GLACES ...... - Is, 11}d. per yard upwards. 
from Convulsions arising from painful | Wide BLACK GRO GRAINS 2s. 9:1. ” ” 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed | Wide BLACK GRO-DE-SUEZ.. sve 28.1150. 499 ” 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, Yard Wide BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 7s. 9d. ” ” 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation Rich Wide BLACK FRENCH SA'TINS, 70s. Od. the dress ” 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- | Beautifully Coloured STRIPED SILKS, at 2s. 1134., worth 3s. 6d. 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- | TWILLED FOULARD SILKS.............+. 258. @d. the dress upwards, 
dient whatever. it is therefore as innocent | STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS in great variety. 
S can aa —e Loe ye A... RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 
eeth with ease; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed P SUNSHADES, FANCY, &e, 
with it. Parents shonld be very particular | Family and Complimentary Mourning. Catalogue, with Illuminated 
to ask for JOILINSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to Almanack, forwarded free. Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 


notice that the names of BarcLay & Sons, 95, Farringdon street, | JAMES SPENCE & C0,, Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
London, are on the Stamp aflixed to each Bottle. Piice 2s. 9d. per| 78, 77, and 78, s'', PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C., 
Bottle. Within five to ten minutes’ walk of the principal railways. 


Furnish OETZMANN « co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
Your House FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 








A Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 


Throughout, 67, 69,71, & 73, Hampstead Ed., near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 


ae bien need trad ee CHUBB’ S __LESSSY’S MARKING INK. 
KITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE.| paTENT SAFES, || CTE" 


Containing Eight Hundred Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 


é = INDELIBLE 
With joneaane ie we History, P A TE N T D E T E 6 T 0 R 


AND 
Geography, Natural History, Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures; and i 
Complete Index to the Notes and Engravings. s 


INTENSELY BLACK. 
Fniarged and Improved by the Rev. T. R. Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
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LESSEY’S MARKING INK 























Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
Binss, M.A. Price ONE GUINEA. 1nG Ink.” Sold by all Chemisis 
; dad SON 
lilustrated Specimens (24 pp.) free. ' , Marylebone, London. 
James Sancster & Co., La Belle Sauvage 97. ST. PAUL § CHURCHYARD 
\s ORIGINAL 


ence has fully established the 
superiority of Lrssny’s ** Marc- 
. and post-free. and Stationers, and 
ening tun fubscrtens “Tetanus wi| CHUBB an Wholzale at 97, High Street, 
Yard, E.C. LONDON. LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
gest PRE, THE WHEELER & WILSON 
re LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
. WITH ALL THE NEWEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
a7; 


ae ee Including Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidering. 


EASY TO OPERATE. FOR HOUSEHOLD AND ON PLAIN TABLES, 
SIMPLE TO LEARN. MANUFACTURING ON HALF CASEs, 
QUIET IN ACTION, PURPOSES, ON FULL CASES, 


W RAGN PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. A New Article. 
t ay Prospectuses post free and Instructions gratis. 


189, Regent Street, W., and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., 
ves) WY LONDON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 


SHERRY, 


At 24s, 303, 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., €03., 72s. per dozen. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 423, 44s., 603., 668., 78s., 848. per dezen. 


PORT, 


At 24s., 303., 3€s., 428., 48s., 54s., €03., 72s., 848. per dozen. 


CLARET, 


203., 368., 42s., 488., 543, €03., 728. per dozen, 
++-508., 363., 488., 608., 725., 848. ,, 
+.303., 36s., 488., 60s., 72s. to 120s. ,, 
On receipt of a Post Office Order or reference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all o‘her Wines, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London: 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 
( Originally established a.D. 1667). 
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THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD. 





HEAD OFFICE: No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 Royat Excuance Buitpincs, CorNuILt. 


Dublin, 9 Lower SackvitLE STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 
Glasgow, 141, BucHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 East Parape. 
Manchester, 39 Cross Street, Kine STREET. Dundee, 53 Rerorm STReEer. 
Liverpool, 14 Warer STREET. Birmingham, 394 New Srtreer, 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom, 





INCREASED SUCCESS 
Has attended the Society’s operations during the Septennial period ended 
3lst December last. Thus :— 
1 Increase in the New Business. 
New Assurances in 1860 : ‘ ; . ‘ s£380,305 0 0 


New Assurances in 1866 . . , - 1,236,000 0 0 
Excess of 1866 . £855,695 0 0 








2. Increase in the Annual Revenue. 





Annual Revenue, 1859 . , s£412,767 0 © 
Annual Revenue at the present time .- . 600,000° 0 0 
Excess - £187,233 .0 0 





3. Increase in the Funds. 





Invested Funds, 1859 ° - £€3,518,230 0 oO 
Invested Funds at the present time : - 4,400,000 0 0 
“Excess =. _ £881,770 0 0 





Premiums for each ool. Assured. 
WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE WHOLE REALISED PROFITS. 

















| Age. | Premium. Age. | Premium. | Age. | Premium. | Age. Premium. 

—_ | | 
21 42 3! 30 42 WU 9 39 43 4 6 48 £43 7 
22 “ee ae ae | 31 212 1 | 40 3 &- 3 49 4 O61 
23 2 4 9 32 Zi. 2). 4! oo), a 50 4.4.39 
24 ei§: -7 33 2-450 $3. 42 27 20..5°6 SI 44 8 
25 2° 6:76 34 2 %..9: ] 43 3 12. 6 52 4 18 II 
26 i. a 35 23-2 | 44 a ier g 53 5.308 
27 2 8 6 36 2 19 9 45 3 16 4 54 oe ce 
23 2.9 7 37 ee ae 46 3.18 7 55 5 13.8 
29 2 10 8 38 So 2 ..# 47 ee 56 5 19 3 























Forms of Proposal to effect Assurances sent free ‘of charge on application to the Head 
Cfice, or any of the Agencies. 


Heap Orrice, 9 St. Axprew Se., Eprysuren, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
akin J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


























